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THE FISCAL POLICY OF GERMANY 


Durinc the present discussion of our fiscal policy Germany’s 
economic success under a protective régime has so frequently been 
quoted, and has so often been quoted with insufficient knowledge of 
the facts of the case, that it would seem worth while to look some- 
what closely into the economic history of Germany, into the 
economic policy which she has pursued and is still pursuing, and 
into the economic ideas which prevail in that country. By doing so 
we shall be able to understand clearly the principles on which her 
fiscal policy is based, we shall see how economic problems similar to 
our own have presented themselves to another nation, and how they 
have been solved, and we shall then be able to consider our own 
problem in the light of German experience. 

The close of the Napoleonic wars left Germany devastated, 
impoverished, and exhausted; her commerce and her industries were 
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destroyed. While the whole Continent had been ravaged and ruined 
by incessant wars and hostile invasions British industries had 
flourished and prospered in internal peace. The official value of the 
exports of British and Irish produce had risen from 18,556,891. in 
1798 to no less than 42,875,996/. in 1815, or by more than 130 
per cent., and our shipping had grown from 1,632,112 tons in 1798 
to 2,601,276 tons in 1815, or by 60 per cent. After the Napoleonic 
wars the Continent remained utterly exhausted for a long time; its 
industries were shattered, its wealth had disappeared, and during the 
slow progress of its recuperation Great Britain conquered the com- 
merce and industries of the world, and the exports of her produce 
rapidly rose from 42,875,996/. in 1815 to no less than 134,599,116l. 
in 1845, while our shipping increased from 2,601,276 tons in 1815 
to 6,045,718 tons in 1845. The foregoing figures are taken from 
the old official records. 

Thus it came that, towards the middle of last century, Great 
Britain was the merchant, manufacturer, shipper, banker, and 
engineer of the world and ruled supreme in the realm of business. 
Two-thirds of the world’s shipping flew the British flag, two-thirds of 
the coal produced in the world was British; Great Britain had more 
miles of railway than the whole Continent, and produced more 
cotton goods and more iron than all the countries of the world 
together. Her coal mines were considered inexhaustible, and the 
coal possessed by other nations was believed to be of such inferior 
quality as to be almost useless for manufacturing purposes. Great 
Britain had therefore practically the manufacturing monopoly of the 
world, and the great German economist Friedrich List wrote with 
perfect truth in his Zollvereinsblatt: ‘ England is a world in itself, a 
world which is superior to the whole rest of the world in power and 
wealth.’ 

Our economists and many of our merchants thought that our 
economic position was so overwhelmingly strong and so unassailable 
that it would be impossible for other nations either to compete with 
us in neutral markets or to protect their own manufactures against 
the invasion of our industries by protective tariffs. They believed 
that Great Britain’s industrial power was stronger than all tariff 
walls. During the reign of these intoxicating ideas of Great Britain’s 
irresistible economic power Cobden proclaimed that ‘Great Britain 
was and always would be the workshop of the world ;’ Great Britain 
threw away her fiscal weapons of defence, opened her doors wide to 
all nations, and introduced free trade. 

While Great Britain was the undisputed mistress of the world’s 
trade, industry, finance, and shipping Germany was a poor agri- 
cultural country. She had been impoverished by her constant 
wars; she had neither colonies nor good coal, nor shipping, nor even 
a rich soil or a climate favourable to agriculture. She was divided 
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into a number of petty States which were jealous of one another and 
which hampered one another’s progress. Communications in the 
interior were bad, and her internal trade was obstructed and unde- 
veloped. Besides she was burdened by militarism and she possessed 
but one good harbour, According to the forecast of the British free 
traders Germany was predestined always to remain a poor agricul- 
tural country, exactly as Great Britain was predestined always to 
remain a rich industrial nation. 

At that time arose in Germany Friedrich List, a writer on 
political economy and a convinced believer in protection. He had 
travelled and seen the world and had lived a long time in England 
and the United States. Consequently he spoke with greater 
practical knowledge on international affairs than do the majority 
of political economists. His principal work, The National System 
of Political Economy, was published in 1840, and created some stir 
at the time of its appearance. Like Cobden’s doctrine of free 
trade, List’s system of national protection was hailed with enthusiasm 
by the business men of his country, but viewed by the German 
governments with suspicion and dislike. Embittered and disap- 
pointed by the lack of official appreciation and by the persecution 
of the German governments, List shot himself in 1846. After his 
death his system rapidly became as authoritative for German 
economic policy as was the system of Adam Smith for this country, 
and it became, and is still, the textbook of the German statesman. 
Consequently it will be interesting to consider some of his more 
important views. 

At the time when Friedrich List wrote Great Britain was wealthy 
and powerful, while Germany was poor and weak. Consequently 
List endeavoured to show how Great Britain had become so wealthy 
and how Germany might also acquire wealth by profiting from 
Great Britain’s example. After investigating the economic history 
of this country and the causes of its wealth he summed up the 
result of his inquiry as follows: 


The English, by a system of restrictions, privileges, and encouragements, have 
succeeded in transplanting on to their native soil the wealth, the talents, and the 
spirit of enterprise of foreigners. This policy was pursued with greater or lesser, 
with speedier or more tardy, success just in proportion as the measures adopted 
were more or less judiciously adapted to the object in view, and applied and pur- 
sued with more or less energy and perseverance. 

It is true that for the increase in her power and in her productive capacity 
England is indebted not solely to her commercial restrictions, to her protective 
laws, and to her commercial treaties, but in a large measure also to her conquests 
in science and in the arts. 

How comes it that in these days one million of English operatives can perform 
the work of hundreds of millions? It comes from the great demand for manu- 
factured goods which by her wise and energetic policy England has created in 
foreign lands, and especially in her Colonies; from the wise and powerful protec- 
tion extended to her home industries; from the great rewards which by means of 
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her patent laws she has offered to every new discovery ; and from the extraordinary 
facility for inland transport afforded by her public roads, canals, and railways. 

England has for a long time monopolised the inventive genius of every nation. 
It is no more than fair that England, now that she has attained the culminating 
point of her industrial growth and progress, should restore again to the nations of 
Continental Europe a portion of those productive forces which she originally 
derived from them. 


From these facts List draws the logical conclusion and applies it 
to Germany. He says: 


Modern Germany, lacking a system of vigorous and united commercial policy, 
exposed in her home markets to competition with a foreign manufacturing power 
in every way superior to her own, while excluded at the same time from foreign 
markets by arbitrary and often capricious restrictions, is very far indeed from 
making that progress in industry to which she is entitled by the degrees of her 
culture. She cannot even maintain her previously acquired position, and is made 
@ convenience of by that very nation, until at last the German States have resolved 
to secure their home markets for their own industries by the adoption of a united 
vigorous system of commercial policy. 

We venture to assert that on the development of the German protective sys- 
tem depend the existence, the independence, and the future of German nationality. 
Only in the soil of general prosperity does the national spirit strike its roots and 
produce fine blossoms and rich fruits. Only from the unity of material interests 
does unity of purpose arise, and from both of these national power. 


The position of disunited Germany in 1840 strangely resembles 
the position of the scattered British Empire of to-day, and if we 
insert in the last two paragraphs quoted the words ‘ British Empire’ 
for ‘Germany’ List’s words might easily be attributed to Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

By a curious coincidence List wrote at the same time in 
Germany when Cobden and his disciples preached their gospel in 
Great Britain, and the British free traders, who with their universal 
theory and their cosmopolitan views simply ignored the existence of 
nations, naturally did not like to see a pronouncedly national system 
of political economy arise that was absolutely opposed to free-trade 
cosmopolitanism. Consequently List’s book was vigorously attacked 
by free traders throughout Great Britain. The Edinburgh Review 
devoted in July 1842 an article of no less than forty-two pages to 
that book, in which we find expressions of contempt such as ‘a 
pretended system,’ ‘his poor misconception of the doctrines which he 
tries to brand with the nickname of cosmopolitan economy,’ ‘his 
treatise is unworthy of notice,’ ‘ unworthy of grave criticism,’ &c. 
The writer of that article did, however, not confine himself to abuse, 
but proved to his own satisfaction that, whereas England was, and 
ever would remain, the workshop of the world, Germany was, and 
ever would remain, a poor agricultural country, and that all attempts 
to build up industries in Germany under the shelter of protection 
were misdirected and would prove of no avail. The writer says : 
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The manufactures in which our author exults are an evil to Germany. The 
labour and capital which that country has expended upon them have been forced 
from more profitable employments. 


The Edinburgh Review sapiently concludes : 


In Continental countries they naturally reason thus: ‘ England has protected 
ber manufactures—England is rich ; if we protect our manufactures we shall te 
as rich as she is,’ They forget that England has unrivalled natural capacities for 
manufacturing and commercial industry, and that no country with capacities dis- 
tinctly inferior can ascend to an equal prosperity by any policy whatever. 


The tone of conscious superiority and the confident prediction as 
to England’s everlasting industrial supremacy and as to the hopeless 
case of the protectionist countries, which were characteristic for all 
our free traders, seem somewhat out of place in the light of subse- 
quent events. 

We have now heard the voice of the English and of the German 
prophet of sixty years ago. Since that time Germany has had about 
half a century of almost uninterrupted protection, and Great Britain 
has had about half a century of almost uninterrupted free trade. 
Germany, which was then a country without experience in industry, 
finance, commerce, and shipping, without capital, without colonies, 
without good coal, with only one good harbour, a country weighed 
down by militarism, convulsed by three great wars and a revolution, 
and, according to free-trade doctrines, kept back by protection, has 
nevertheless become so wealthy and powerful that she competes with 
us in all markets and presses us hard even in our home market, that 
she has the swiftest ships on the ocean, that she is paramount in 
some of the most important industries, and that she can even afford 
to emulate Great Britain’s fleet after having created for herself the 
strongest army in the world. She has been able to introduce an im- 
mense scheme of workmen’s insurance against accident and old age, 
under which German workmen have received 120,000,000/. between 
1885 and 1899, a scheme which, as we are told, Great Britain cannot 
afford, and she is calmly contemplating and preparing herself for a tariff 
war against this country and the United States while our free traders, 
who still speak of the economic paramountcy of this country, confess 
that they tremble at the thought that a change in our fiscal policy 
might lead to friction with other countries. Our free traders who 
formerly so loudly spoke of the irresistible commercial and industrial 
power of Great Britain have become humble indeed, and they tell us 
now that a slight tax on corn would create widespread misery and 
starvation in this country, while the German masses are able to 
stand a high duty not only on bread stuffs, but on al! articles of 
consumption. Truly the relative position of Germany and Great 
Britain has changed during the last half-century ! 

Germany’s progress under protection has been steady, con- 
tinuous, and rapid.. Between 1850 and 1900 Germany’s production 
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of iron has risen sixtyfold, her consumption of cotton twentyfold, 
and her savings-banks deposits sixtyfold. Her population has more 
than double the amount of savings in the savings banks which is to 
be found in the British savings banks. Fifty years ago the average 
wages of British workmen were, according to List, 18s, a week, or 
four times higher than the average wages of the German workman. 
Now German wages and British wages are almost equally high in 
many instances, and German wages have risen fourfold in many 
trades. Considering that living is much cheaper in Germany than 
here, the German workman is much better off than the British 
workman. From a poor debtor country Germany has become a rich 
creditor country. Formerly she had to borrow money in foreign 
countries and on onerous terms; in 1897—8 German capital invested 
abroad was officially estimated at about 1,000,000,0001., giving an 
average yearly yield of about 60,000,000/. Such progress is more 
than rapid, it is marvellous for a naturally poor country, and when 
we compare that rapid progress with Great Britain’s vaunted progress 
under the reign of free trade the latter would perhaps be more 
correctly described as stagnation if not as retrogression. 

In view of Germany’s triumphant economic progress the 
economic policy and the economic views of Germany should be of 
the greatest interest to the British statesman and the British 
public. 

Free trade has never had much influence in Germany, and that 
is only natural, for free trade has never flourished in a struggling 
country. Free trade is an excellent policy for industries of irre- 
sistible strength. When the producer feels assured that he can 
always easily sell his produce he can afford to devote his whole 
attention to the interests of the consumer. Therefore it comes that 
those parts which are so greatly favoured by nature that they feel 
assured of a free market for their produce are always in favour of 
free trade, while struggling industrial parts are always in favour of 
protection. In France the Gironde with its matchless wines is in 
favour of free trade, and the great free trader Bastiat hailed from 
that district. In the United States the cotton belt and the wheat 
districts are for free trade, while the industrial parts are for protec- 
tion. In Germany, where neither nature nor art had given to any 
industry an overwhelming power, the idea of free trade has never 
taken hold of the country or of any part of it. Jhering, the greatest 
German jurist of his time, expressed very happily the ideas of the 
leading circles in Germany on free trade when he wittily said : 
‘It is a matter of course that the wolves demand freedom of action 
for themselves, but if the sheep raise the same demand it only proves 
that they are sheep.’ The demand for free trade arose in Great 
Britain from the cotton industry, and List was not slow in pointing 
out the real cause of that demand. In his weekly paper, the 
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Zollvereinsblatt, he drew attention to the fact that England was prac- 
tically the only cotton manufacturer in the world, that the British 
cotton industry was by far the most powerful exporting industry in 
the world, and that the demand of the British cotton manufacturers 
for free trade was as natural as it was for the other countries to resist 
that demand. 

A certain number of free traders existed in Germany, such as 
Prince-Smith, Wiss, Ascher, Michaelis, Wirth, Hiibner, Soetbeer, 
Braun, Bamberger, Bohmert, Emminghaus, Lammers, Meyer, Eras, 
Wolff, and others. These men were mostly professors, journalists, 
and authors, and were therefore never considered in their country as 
the spokesmen of the productive industries. It is interesting to 
note that the chief representative of free trade and the man who 
introduced free trade into Germany was Prince-Smith, an Englishman 
and by profession an author. In merchant and banking circles, 
especially in Hamburg, free trade found naturally more support, for 
the purely distributive business of the merchant and the banker 
is greatly hampered by irksome and often vexatious customs 
regulations. Besides it is immaterial to merchants and bankers 
whether they trade in foreign goods and bills or in domestic ones, 
and unless patriotism is stronger fhan business instinct these two 
classes always incline to free trade. In consideration of these 
circumstances their pleadings were ignored, and the German 
Government made up its mind to look chiefly after the interests 
of the productive industries, which were considered to be the only 
basis of a nation’s wealth. 

Bismarck, when referring in the Reichstag to the German free 
traders, significantly said, ‘They do not sow, neither do they spin. 
Nevertheless they are clothed and fed;’ and he delighted in de- 
scribing them as people who pore all day long in their study over 
books and papers and who are perfectly unacquainted with practical 
life. His practical mind observed that the men who in later years 
directed the commercial policy of Great Britain were clergymen, like 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and John Stuart Mill, that Ricardo was a 
stockbroker, that Cobden went bankrupt, that Bright was a cotton 
manufacturer, and therefore personally interested in the establish- 
ment of free trade, and that Villiers was a lawyer. In private 
conversation his derision of these men knew no bounds. Neverthe- 
less his standing instructions were that his unflattering remarks on 
these men and on ‘ Professor ’ Gladstone should not get into the papers. 
According to his opinion free trade in England was a most excellent 
thing—for Germany—and he did not like to see that happy state of 
affairs altered. Therefore he wished neither to see the free traders 
of Great Britain, whose rule was such a blessing to his country, 
attacked by the German press nor Great Britain’s belief in the 
panacea of free trade shaken. Nevertheless when the German free 
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traders became too loud in their praise of British free trade, of which 
they had no practical knowledge, he had a pamphlet written on the 
Cobden Club by Lothar Bucher, his confidential assistant, in which 
he declared, ‘The Manchester free-trade agitation is the most colossal 
and the most audacious campaign of political and economic deception 
which the world has ever seen.’ 

While some of the minor political economists of Germany were 
free traders, Wilhelm Roscher, Germany’s greatest political economist, 
considered free trade as an impracticable and unattainableideal. He 
said with regard to free trade : 


When the feeling that all mankind constitutes one family has abolished all 
political boundaries, and when universal righteousness and love have killed all 
national ambitions and jealousies, differences between nations will become of rare 
occurrence. However, arguments presupposing such a state of affairs are not 
admissible before it has been clearly proved that such ideal conditions exist. It is 
so improbable that such an ideal state will ever be created, and universal ‘ philan- 
thropy ’ is something so suspicious, the people are so unable to develop except when 
they constitute a nation, that I should look at the disappearance of national 
jealousies with concern. Nothing contributed more to the subjection of Greece by 
Macedon and Rome than the cosmopolitanism of Greek philosophers. 


Professor von Treitschke, the eminent historian, condemned free 
trade from the historian’s point of view. He wrote in his Politik : 


We have found it to be an erroneous idea that protection is only necessary for 
young industries. Old industries, too, require protection against foreign competi- 
tion, In this respect ancient Italy teaches us a terrible lesson. If protective 
tariffs against Asiatic and African bread stuffs had been introduced in time, the old 
Italian peasantry would have been preserved and the social conditions of Italy 
would have remained healthy. But Roman traders could import cheap grain from 
Africa without hindrance, the rural industries decayed, the rural population 
disappeared, and the Campagna, which surrounds the capital, became a vast desert. 


Professor Mommsen expresses the same view in his Rémische 
Geschichte. 

One of the youngest political economists, Mr. Victor Leo, a rising 
man who has represented the German Government on more than one 
occasion, says in The Tendencies of the World’s Commerce : 


Protective tariffs must continue, and a moderate increase of them cannot be 
considered as a misfortune. In practice it is not possible simply to drop entire 
industries because similar industries can produce more cheaply somewhere else. 
From the point of view of the world economist it is correct to insist on a division 
of labour which gives to every nation those industries for which it is most adapted ; 
from the point of view of the national economist the disadvantages resulting from 
such a policy would be greater than the advantage to the consumer of being able 
to buy the article in question at a cheaper price. 


The belief that free trade presupposes a universal brotherhood 
among the nations, and is therefore impracticable, is general in 
Germany. Therefore it comes that we read in the article ‘ Free 


Trade’ in Brockhaus's Encyclopedia, which faithfully reflects the 
mind of the nation : 
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As long as mankind is divided into autonomous states possessing individual 
institutions, no state must expose itself to the danger, which is not only an econo- 
mic but also a political and socia] danger, that home production should lose its 
independence by over-powerful foreign competition. ... A weaker state, if it 
wishes to preserve an independent existence, is absolutely justified in safeguarding 
its imperfect means of production against foreign competition by protection. 


In spite of the almost universal opposition to free trade we find 
that protection has not been elevated to a dogma in Germany, as free 
trade has been in this country. Protection is considered merely as 
a policy in Germany, which is well adapted to the requirements of 
the present time, but which, like every policy, is subject to revision 
and reconsideration in altered circumstances. Professor Schmoller, 
the distinguished lecturer at the Berlin University, says: 

Protection and free trade are for me not principles, but remedies for the 
political and economic organism which are prescribed according to the state of the 
nation. A doctor who would say that he prescribed on principle to every patient 


restringentia or laxantia would be considered insane. However, that is the idea 
both of the extreme free trader and of the extreme protectionist. 


Professor Biermer wrote, using a similar metaphor : 


Protection and free trade, rightly considered, are not questions of principle 
but only remedies of political and economi¢ therapeutics which, according to the 
state of the patient, have to be prescribed sometimes in big and sometimes in small 
doses. 


Professor Roscher believed strongly in protection and in customs 
unions. He wrote: 


The greater the extent of a territory protected by tariffs, the sooner will active 
competition spring up within its frontiers. Foreign markets are always uncertain. 
Hence all customs unions between related states are to be recommended, not only 
as financially, but also as economically advantageous. 


The uncertainty of foreign markets and the danger to a nation 
which has become dependent for its very existence on foreign 
markets and on foreign goodwill have become a matter of the 
greatest concern to the statesmen and political economists of 
Germany. Therefore we find in that country a feverish anxiety in 
political circles to acquire colonial possessions and to found a Central 
European Customs Union, while the political economists loudly 
warn the country against a state of affairs in which Germany may 
become economically dependent on foreign nations and in which the 
prosperity and the very life of the country may be mude the sport 
ofitsenemies. Professor Oldenberg, comparing economic Germany 
to a huge building, said : 

When our home industries work for exportation and live on foreign countries 
by exchanging their produce for foreign food, the huge industrial structure of 
Germany branches sideways into the air and is made to rest on pillars of trade 
which are erected on foreign ground. But those pillars, which support our very 


existence, will remain standing only for so long as it pleases the owner of the 
ground. Some day, when he wishes to use his own land, he cuts off the pillars of 
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our existence from under us and thus breaks down the building which we have 
reared on them. 


Another economist, Mr. Paul Voigt, shares the misgivings of 
Professor Oldenberg. He writes: 

The loss of our export trade would bring starvation to the masses of German 
workers, and compel them to emigrate and to beg before the doors of foreign 
nations for work and for food. The collapse of our export trade would be the 
most terrible catastrophe in German history and would rank with the Thirty 
Years’ War as a calamity. It would wipe out the German nation from the great 
nations of the world and might end its political existence, 


The latter views have been expressed but a few years ago. 

The cotton famine in Lancashire, the constantly growing 
dependence of Great Britain on foreign food and raw material, the 
numerous ‘ corners’ in grain and cotton under which our country 
has suffered so much owing to the conspiracies of foreign monopolists, 
and the certainty that the other nations would corner our supplies at 
the outbreak of a great war in which we might be engaged, and that 
the British masses would then be starving, have made a deep and 
lasting impression in Germany. Therefore Germany wishes to act 
with foresight and tries to take her precautions in time. 

Before 1879 there was a period of moderate free trade in 
Germany, and German industries were acutely suffering for years. 
At last Bismarck intervened and inaugurated in that year a strongly 
protective policy, and since then Germany’s prosperity has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Up to the early eighties Germany was only 
known as the provider of inferior goods, which were usually clumsy 
imitations of English goods. The ‘Made in Germany’ stamp was 
enforced largely, in order to check that abuse. But since that time 
Germany has conquered the markets of the world with products of 
the highest excellence, and every English newspaper-reader has 
become familiarised with German liners, Krupp armour, Siemens 
steel, Mauser rifles, Zeiss field-glasses, and German electrical and 
chemical products of the highest class which have supplanted British 
products. 

There have always been many free traders in the German 
Reichstag, as that assembly is largely composed of professional men 
and of men belonging to the leisured class who are consumers, not 
producers, who can easily understand the consumers’ argument but 
who are out of touch with the producers of their country. Con- 
sequently Bismarck’s proposal for protection met with considerable 
opposition from the parliamentarians and from the bankers and 
merchants. Agriculture and the manufacturing industries enthu- 
siastically supported him. It must be interesting for Englishmen 
of all classes to follow Bismarck’s arguments in favour of protection. 
In his speech of the 2nd of May, 1879, in which he introduced his 
protective policy, he said : 
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I do not mean to discuss protection and free trade in the abstract... . We 
have opened wide the doors of our state to the imports of foreign countries, and 
we have become the dumping-ground for the over-production of all those countries. 
Germany being swamped by the surplus production of foreign nations, prices have 
been depressed, and the development of all our industries and our entire economic 
position has suffered in consequence. If the danger of protection were as great as 
we are told by enthusiastic free traders, France would have been impoverished 
long ago, for she has had protection since the time of Colbert, and she should have 
been ruined long ago, owing to theories which have guided her economic policy. 

After my opinion, we are slowly bleeding to death owing to insufficient pro- 
tection. This process has been arrested for a time by the five milliards which we 
have received from France after the war; otherwise we should have been compelled 
already five years ago to take those steps which we are taking to-day. 

We demand a moderate protection for German labour. Let us close our doors 
and erect some barriers in order to reserve to German industries at least the home 
market, in which German good nature is at present being exploited by the foreigner. 
The problem of a large export trade is always an extremely delicate one. No 
more new countries will be discovered; the world has been circumnavigated, and 
we can no longer find abroad new purchasers of importance to whom we can send 
our goods, 

In questions such as these I view scientific theories with the same doubt with 
which I regard the theories applied to other organic formations. Medical science, 
as contrasted with anatomy, has made little progress with regard to those parts 
which the eye cannot reach, and to-day the riddle of organic changes in the human 
body is as great as it was formerly. With regard to the organism of the State, it 
is the same thing. The dicta of abstract science do not influence me in the 
slightest. I base my opinion on the practical experience of the time in which we 
are living. I see that those countries which possess protection are prospering, and 
that those countries which possess free trade are decaying. Mighty England, 
that powerful athlete, stepped out into the open market after she had strengthened 
her sinews and said, ‘ Who will fight me? I am prepared to meet everybody.’ 
But England herself is slowly returning to protection, and in some years she will 
take it up in order to save for herself at least the home market. 


On the 14th of June, 1882, Bismarck made again an important 
speech on protection and free trade and said : 


I believe the whole theory of free trade to be wrong... . England has 
abolished protection after she had benefited by it to the fullest extent. That 
country used to have the strongest protective tariffs until it had become so power- 
ful under their protection that it could step out of those barriers like a gigantic 
athlete and challenge the world. Free trade is the weapon of the strongest 
nation, and England has become the strongest nation owing to her capital, her 
iron, her coal, and her harbours, but not owing to her favourable geographical 
position. Nevertheless she protected herself against foreign competition with 
exorbitant protective tariffs until her industries have become so powerful. 


It is interesting to observe that Bismarck predicted already 
twenty-four years ago that Great Britain would have to go back to 
protection, ‘in order to secure for herself at least the home market,’ 
and that the demands for protection which were advanced by List in 
1840, and by Bismarck in 1879, were based on the same arguments as 
those on which Mr. Chamberlain based his demand for the recon- 
sideration of our fiscal policy. German good nature was shut out 
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of foreign markets by the arbitrary tariffs of foreign nations, which 
besides exploited, swamped, and spoiled her home market with their 
surplus production. It was necessary that she at least should reserve 
the home market for herself and create for herself a weapon which 
would make it possible for her to conclude advantageous commercial 
treaties. 

The usual objections to protection were naturally raised by 
German free traders when Bismarck reintroduced protection, and 
it was predicted in non-industrial circles that protection would mean 
disaster to German industries and especially to the German export 
trade. The industrial classes, which clamoured for protection, were 
loftily declared to be so short-sighted as to favour a suicidal policy. 
Protection would benefit only a few capitalists at the cost of the 
whole people, and it would ruin Germany by customs wars with 
other nations. These objections were very effectively dealt with by 
the German political economists who favoured protection. Professor 
Schmoller, for instance, said in 1879, in reply to the objection that 
commerce and exportation would suffer by a protective tariff : 


Exports will certainly suffer in one or the other branch, but that is a point of 
minor consideration. At present the conditions of our export business are so bad 
that they can hardly become worse. Our export trade can only become better if 
we have commercial treaties and an autonomous tariff. 


Arguments like that of Professor Schmoller caused the Society for 
Social Policy in Berlin to adopt the following resolution in favour 
of protection : 


Considering that our endeavours to conclude commercial treaties, which will 
open new markets to German industries, must prove unsuccessful in view of the 
present position of the world, and 

Considering that it will be necessary to increase some important duties in order 
to place the finances of the Empire on a firm basis, 

The Society for Social Policy declares itself in favour of a moderate fiscal 
reform in a commercio-political and protectionist direction by a tariff which is 
especially directed against those countries which are particularly harmful to 
German production. 


This resolution might have come from the mouth of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The protective duties which, according to the German free 
traders, were to prove so ruinous to Germany have, as yet, not 
crushed the German industries. Though the receipts from customs 
duties have quadrupled since 1879, having risen from 114,716,000 
marks in 1879 to no less than 483,651,000 marks in 1902, German 
industries have not only not been crushed by the tariff but are most 
prosperous. This is particularly noticeable in Saxony, the Lancashire 
of Germany, the income of that country having risen from 
959,222,000 marks in 1879 to 1,666,521,000 marks in 1894, and if 
later figures were available it would appear that the income of that 
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country has considerably more than doubled since protection was 
reintroduced into Germany. It is also significant that Saxony with 
4,500,000 inhabitants has more than 50,000,000/. deposited in its 
savings bank—as much as have 10,000,000 Englishmen. 

The beneficial effect of the protective tariff on German industries 
was immediate. On the 16th of March, 1881, Mr. von Kardorff stated 
in the German Diet that 85,901 men were occupied in the German 
iron and steel industries in January 1879, and 98,224 men in January 
1881. They received in wages 5,288,539 marks in 1879, against 
6,459,694 marks in January 1881, which is equal to an increase 
of 50.28 marks per annum for every worker. Mr. Loewe, another 
member of the Diet, reported on the same date that in the im- 
portant districts of Bochum and Dortmund wages had risen from 
five to fifteen per cent., but not only had wages risen but the men 
who some years ago had been only partly occupied were now fully 
occupied. Some had formerly been working only three or four days 
a week, Other deputies gave similar reports. This rising tendency 
of wages has almost uninterruptedly continued from 1879, when 
Bismarck’s protective tariff was inaugurated, down to the present 
time. The average daily wages at Krupp’s, for instance, have risen 
from 3s. in 1879 to 4s. 94d. in 1900. 

At present the German Government is preparing to increase 
again its protective duties. Again we hear the non-industrial 


croakers predicting ruin in Germany, and again we see the manu- 
facturers supporting protection. The German Government is 
putting up its duties not because the present protection has proved 
disappointing. On the contrary it has explicitly enumerated the 
great benefits which protection has conferred upon Germany. In 
the preamble to the new Tariff Bill the Government has summed up 
the results of the protective policy hitherto pursued. It says: 


Strengthened by protection our industries have been able to increase consider- 
ably their production, and have thereby afforded fuller employment and rising 
wages to the working classes. With the larger turnover the traffic on our railways, 
rivers, and canals has grown, and our merchant marine has experienced a consider- 
able and constantly increasing expansion, and its freight services for foreign 
countries have been a source of great profit to Germany. At the same time the 
participation of German capital in foreign enterprises has increased. Emigration 
has very substantially diminished. The effect of the growing wealth of the nation 
may be seen by the visible progress in the conditions and in the life of the broad 
masses of the people, especially of the working men, The improvement in the 
standard of life may be seen in the larger proportion of taxpayers who pay taxes on 
intermediate incomes; from the improved yield of the income tax; from the 
growth of savings-banks deposits ; from the expansion of life insurances, and from 
the rising consumption of the more expensive articles of food. This improvement 
is especially striking, as a considerably increased population has had to be provided 
for, the inhabitants having increased from 45,000,000 in 1880 to 56,000,000 in 1900. 


The vast increase in the wealth of Germany has chiefly been 
derived from the home market, which is no longer swamped and 
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depressed by foreign surplus products and which has become ex- 
tremely stable andiprofitable. The semi-official year-book Nauticus 
says in 1900, in an article on the foundations of the industrial 
prosperity in Germany : 

To sum up: during the last two decades the industrial production of Germany 
has experienced an extraordinary increase. That increase has been caused less by 


the greater amount of our exports than by the growing importance of the home 
markets—that is to say, by the growing wealth of the German people. 


How rapidly the wealth of Germany has grown and how wealthy 
Germany has become is so well known that it requires no further 
proof. 

People in this country who are insufficiently acquainted with 
German affairs may often be heard speaking somewhat vaguely of 
the great evils of protection in Germany, and they will repeat, 
what they have so often read in text-books on political economy, 
that those iniquitous trusts only flourish under the shelter of 
protection. Now it is quite true that a large number of very 
powerful trusts exist in Germany which are called ‘Kartelle’ 
in that country, but nobody intimately acquainted with Germany 
will be prepared to condemn indiscriminately those 200 large com- 
binations, the majority of which are distinctly beneficial and are kept 
under proper control, because some of them may have abused their 
power. The doctrine that trusts flourish only under protection, 
which doctrine has been invented by free traders, is considered a 
fallacy in Germany, and it is pointed out that the most powerful 
and the most harmful trusts in the world exist and flourish in the 
paradise of free trade and of free competition, in Great Britain. 
The traffic arrangements between British railways and the ‘ Shipping 
Conferences’ which have abolished nearly all competition are con- 
sidered in Germany as gigantic trusts, which are trusts in everything 
but in name, which exercise not only a tyranny over the people of 
this country, but which directly favour foreign nations at the expense 
of Great Britain by carrying their goods more cheaply than British 
goods, and which have therefore been the cause of ruin for many 
British industries and especially for British agriculture. 

The German Government observes the development of huge trusts 
in Germany not only with a benevolent interest, but lends them its 
active assistance and encourages their formation, from which it may 
be seen that their activity is not considered an evil by the German 
Government. The German Government adopts this attitude chiefly 
because the activity of the German trusts outside Germany largely 
consists in undermining and ruining foreign industries by swamping 
them with surplus products which are sold below cost price and in 
thus ridding German industries of dangerous competitors. The way 
in which the German Sugar Trust has created a huge industry in 
Germany, and has ruined and killed the formerly so prosperous West 
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Indian sugar industry by flooding England with cheap sugar, is the 
best known example of that policy. Many similar but less well 
known instances of the activity of these trusts might be quoted. 
Their oppression of the consumer, of which we hear so often, seems 
chiefly to exist in the imagination of British free-trade doctrinaires, 
for in Germany few complaints are heard with regard to these 
combinations. 

We have now followed Germany’s economic history for the last 
sixty years, and we have seen how Germany has prospered and 
developed, how correct have been the economic views of German 
political economists, and how eminently successful her statesmen 
have been in their fiscal policy. Consequently it would seem 
interesting to hear what those men think of the economic position 
of Great Britain. Mr. Victor Leo wrote in The Tendencies of the 
World’s Commerce with regard to Great Britain : 

The constantly growing excess of imports over exports, which has now risen to 


150,000,000/, per annum, is difficult to provide for even for a creditor country like 
Great Britain without entrenching on her capital. 


Mr. Paul Voigt said in Germany and the World Market : 


British exports have developed far less favourably than German exports. 
British exportation has become completely stagnant since the seventies, fluctuating 
between 210,000,0007, and 250,000,000/, and being therefore now very little 
larger than German exports. In Great Britain the export industry par excellence, 
the textile industry, is in a particularly unfavourable condition. The adverse 
balance of British trade has grown continually from less than 50,000,000/. in the 
sixties to more than 150,000,000/. at the present time. 


These two statements are characteristic for the very serious view 
which is generally taken in Germany with regard to our economic 
position, and in the best-informed German circles it is often asserted 
that Great Britain has for a long time been living on her capital. 
German statesmen and financiers find a confirmation of this view 
in the low price of British Consols and of all British investment 
stocks; in the fact that Great Britain used to possess huge 
quantities of Continental Government loans and other Continental 
investments, and of American railway stocks and bonds, and that 
she now holds hardly any of them; that American and Continental 
trade used to be financed, and American and Continental property 
be mortgaged, in London, and that the trade of the world is no 
longer financed by this country. From these and many other 
symptoms of similar portent German observers conclude that Great 
Britain has paid for the huge excess of her imports over her 
exports by realising a large part of her foreign investments, that the 
capital of Great Britain is constantly being drained away by foreign 
countries, and that this process cannot go on indefinitely. 

Bismarck said in 1882: ‘Free trade is the weapon of the 
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strongest.’ This argument appears to be irrefutable by logic and 
in the light of history. Great Britain is economically no longer 
the strongest among the nations of the world, but is, in proportion 
to other ‘hations, rapidly getting poorer, and this fact alone should 
be of sufficient importance to make us consider our position and 
reconsider our fiscal policy. 

O. ELTZBACHER. 
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UGGESTIONS FOR A 
COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH AUSTRALIA 


‘Get customers and keep them’ is one of the soundest business 
maxims. In the early days of a British Colony the settlers naturally 
send to the old country for every article they require. As the 
population increases certain local manufactories are established. 
The cost of importation of bulky carts, for instance, is out of all 
proportion to their value. With a few thousand residents there is 
little to be done in the manufacturing line. When the numbers 
mount up to several hundreds of thousands the manufactures increase, 
but it is not until the millions can be counted that many industries 
can be successfully established. Without protection it is extremely 
difficult to obtain the necessary capital to start a large factory ; the 
capitalist is proverbially shy. He says, ‘ Unless you start with the 
best machinery and secure competent managers and workmen, you 
cannot manufacture at a reasonable cost; and how am I to be sure 
that importers, assisted by subsidised steamers, and foreign-made 
goods shipped at less than cost-price, will not undersell you?’ 
Meanwhile, as the imports increase, the manufacturing world at large 
tries to obtain some of the trade of the young country. Agencies are 
established, the commercial traveller's voice is heard in the land, and 
the American, the German, and the other foreigners obtain a footing. 
‘Get orders, at a profit if you can, but get orders.’ Under such 
instructions orders are obtained. The British manufacturer loses a 
customer and in losing him misses orders for new lines. To put the 
matter more plainly, to press it home to every one, ask any man does 
he not generally apply first to the shopkeepers he knows for an 
article he expects to have some slight difficulty in obtaining. In 
young countries many new inventions are required which it will not 
pay to manufacture locally, These orders go with other orders, and 
the country which supplies them gets a good start against other 
competitors. The imports of Australasia in 1891 were valued at 
nearly thirty-one millions sterling (30,823,474/.) from the United 
Kingdom. Ten years later the figures slightly exceeded thirty-two 
millions (32,122,863/.), an increase of about a million and a third, 
and scarcely worth mentioning. During the same period the imports 
Vor. LIV—No. 318 197 P 
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from foreign countries nearly doubled, increasing by about seven 
millions sterling (7,490,4741. to 14,430,554/.). Here is evidence, if 
it were wanting, that the United Kingdom is not holding her own. 
If the competition of the foreigner were fair and level, we could 
justly blame the commercial classes of the old country. But the 
competition is unfair. The manufacturer in the United Kingdom 
cannot claim his own home market, nor even the benefit of as low 
freights as some of his rivals. He may well ask, Can nothing be 
done? When told that the Colonies are only too anxious to assist 
him if he will only consent to discuss a business proposal, he replies 
with insular caution, ‘I distrust anything new.’ 

The working man, who is worked by politicians for all he is 
worth, is crammed with threats of dear food, though he knows it is 
of little advantage to him if food be cheap and employment scarce. 
In Australia, as elsewhere, the working man does not set up com- 
petition as a tin god. The less he has of it the happier he is, or 
thinks he is, and the working man of the United Kingdom is not, 
and never will be, a believer in encouraging the competition of the 
foreign manufacturer either at home or abroad. To the Australian 
working man, employed in a factory, the competition of his brother 
in England is not welcome. But if goods are to be imported he 
prefers that they should come from the old country. We are all 
selfish and it is the duty of every Government to take care that the 
selfishness of the individual does not injure the many. Although 
selfish we are sentimental, and patriotism and blood-kinship come 
under the latter heading. Therefore forthe sake of the Empire and 
for the love of kindred, most Australians are willing to make altera- 
tions in the tariff by imposing rates against the foreigner and by 
granting concessions to the old country. There are, of course, 
many who want some preference in return, and it is here that the 
great question has arrived, What will England grant? We do not 
ask for twelve or twenty million sterling to settle land differences. 
On the contrary we merely require a business deal for our mutual 
advantage. There is a very formidable list of articles, ‘ special 
exemptions’ from customs duty, too numerous to quote, which are 
manufactured in older countries and which under a preferential 
tariff might be obtained solely from the United Kingdom, and with- 
out increasing the cost to the Australian buyer. This, as has 
already been pointed out, would lead to more orders from time to 
time coming to Great Britain for new lines. The English manu- 
turer would get a new customer and ought to be able to keep him. 

It will be argued, and fairly, that it is unreasonable to expect 
Australia to grant concessions without asking for some in return. 

In all commercial treaties each party has to be satisfied. Owing 
to the vastness of the British Empire, its climates, soils, and 
labour conditions, there is much to be said in favour of the Imperial 
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Government entering into different agreements with different 
Colonies or ‘British possessions.’ It is evident that Australasian 
demands would vary from those of other countries. No Australian 
has yet advocated taxes in Great Britain on wools, so such a pre- 
ferential tax might be omitted. A tax on wheat, remitted in the 
case of Australia, would probably increase the area placed under 
cultivation. Lands now under pasturage and returning 5 per cent. 
might be ploughed up if the owner could obtain 10 per cent. from 
growing wheat. It means more worry to the owner, but the 
additional profit would be a sufficient compensation. This pre- 
supposes, however, that he would get higher prices for his wheat 
than he would otherwise receive, and as we may doubt the advantage 
so may he. The price of wheat in Australia is practically ruled by 
the London market save, as recently, in exceptional circumstances. 
Cheaper freights by land and sea, and improved machinery, have 
opened up such vast tracts of wheat-growing country that only low 
prices can check the world’s increasing production. For horns, and 
hides, and skins, Australia has not requested special treatment. 
Neither has the Imperial Government been approached on an 
import duty on other than Australian meat. It is another matter 
when wecometowines. The total imports of wine in casks are about 
142 million gallons, and only one million gallons come from 
Australia. The duty on the bulk of the wine imported is ls. 3d. 
per gallon. The grower in Australia receives about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
This extra ls. 3d. would be of great benefit to him. It is a small 
matter to the Imperial Government, about 62,500/., but if Australian 
wine were admitted free a very much larger area would be immedi- 
ately put under vine cultivation, more labour would find employ- 
ment, and the revenues of Australia’ increased. The whole of the 
1s. 3d. per gallon remitted would not, however, go to the grower. 
The producer never gets the full benefit of any reduction in the tariff, 
nor does he obtain as much as the Manchester cotton manufacturers 
expect to receive by the reduction of the cotton dutiesin India. The 
consumer gets a slice, and in this particular case a cheaper glass of 
wine. He uses the less harmful intoxicant more freely, and thus 
encourages the producer. The total value of the brandy imported in 
1902 was one million sterling, and only a thousand pounds’ worth came 
from Australia. The value ofthe raisins and currants imported from 
foreign countries exceeded two millions anda third. The duties of 
seven and of two shillings per cwt. might be waived in the case of 
the Australian articles without any detriment to the consumer, 
and with very great benefit to Australian producers and many 
thousands of their employés. Surely the time has come to make 
a beginning. Reciprocity is of the nature of free trade. It is, in 
fact, free trade up to date. Nor is there any need for Great Britain 
} New Zealand cannot be regarded as a wine-producing country. 
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to be a loser whatever fiscal arrangements she may make with the 
rest of the Empire. The suggested treaties may contain clauses 
that the amounts which would otherwise have been collected shall 
be paid by the countries representing the producers as a further 
contribution to the cost of the Navy. The Empire will gain by 
increasing production, population, and power. More employment 
will be obtainable for our boys, who, no longer forced by a fatuous 
policy to seek a precarious living in a foreign country, will still 
remain soldiers of the Empire and sons of the nation. When before 
did we read of the degeneracy of the race, of the miserable physique 
of the recruit? It is not in the Colonies nor in the United States 
that the British born degenerate. Independent in mind, they inquire 
and decide for themselves, caring little about what ‘some old fossil 
who turned out all wrong said some sixty years ago.’ 

When Mr. Secretary Chamberlain took over the control of the 
concentration camps in South Africa, he stated that so far as 
possible British requirements should be supplied by British products. 
That was the statesmanlike view to take, and was entirely in opposi- 
tion to the past policy of the Admiralty and of the War Office. 
Why any nation should ladle gold into the laps of its enemies 
or possible enemies is difficult to explain. We are instructed by 
our grandmothers that the greater the benefits we confer on foreign 
nations the more we shall make out of them. ‘Imports are paid 
for by exports,’ and ‘ the more you import the more you will export,’ 
are, with all due respect to our grandmothers, inaccurate if very 
catching assertions. The object of other countries is to export as much 
as possible, and Great Britain is the most convenient and accessible 
dumping ground this world has ever provided. Across the Channel 
we have a republic of sorts, yet there food is heavily taxed, and so 
far as we know the French working classes raise no outcry. Frozen 
meat from Australia is shut out of the Paris market and France 
raises no complaints. The custom taxes in that country, and in 
Germany, on wheat have produced no demonstrations, no protests 
regarding the poor man’s loaf. Why? The reflection must give us 
pause. Here are skilled workmen of equal intelligence to ours, 
as liable to go on strike and to advocate Socialistic doctrines as any 
set of trade unionists in Great Britain, and yet they permit their 
Government to tax their food and to tax it rather heavily. The 
free trader takes refuge when fairly cornered in the perfectly fair 
statement that ‘in other countries the conditions are different’ ; yet 
when he in his turn wants to adorn his argument he quotes these 
countries so far as they suit him. With certain free traders it is useless 
to try to argue. They only get cross. The more level-headed 
free trader has so far an open mind that he will listen to a statement 
or two and condescend to express his doubts regarding the facts. 
Coglan (page 1055) gives the Australian imports direct from the 
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United Kingdom for 1891 as 26,453,841). and for 1901 as 
25,237,032). This looks as if, so far as Australia is concerned— 
New Zealand figures are not included—the free trader has little to 
boast about. If he, as he probably will, be so incautious as to 
plead exceptional circumstances, that Australia was too poor to 
import more, then the imports from foreign countries are trotted out 
for his edification ; total 1891 6,927,941/., and for 1901 12,412,336l. 
The case against the free trader, who is content to let the foreigner 
take his customers away from him, is really worse than these 
figures show, for, as Coglan truly remarks : 

With respect to some countries, however, principally France and Belgium, 
and in a less degree other European countries, a certain proportion, both of the 
import and export trade, is carried in British vessels to London, and thence 
distributed. . . . It is impossible to expect that the whole of this trade could 
with absolute exactitude be referred to the country of origin, particularly when 
it is considered that in all countries of the world consignees of various lines of 
goods do not always furnish reliable information as to ultimate origin or 
destination of merchandise. The defects above referred to are not common to the 
Australasian trade returns alone, but more or less disfigure those of every country. 


England gets the credit of producing goods which are made by 
the foreigner. This makes the trade returns with Australia look 
better than they really are. But for the purposes of argument 
we may safely put that fact aside, and rest content with asking our- 
selves whether it be wise to miss the present opportunity of entering 


into commercial treaties with our own kith and kin. The seed 
which Mr. Secretary Chamberlain has scattered is beginning to 
germinate. Although opinions differ about his methods, the fact 
that they are so strongly denounced by his opponents should cause 
his friends to conclude that they are probably right. When all his 
cards are face up on the table it will be time enough to condemn 
him for bad play. A Liberal Unionist has asserted that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s pill is too big for the gullet. It is astonishing how big a 
pill a man can swallow when it is silver coated and when also he is 
convinced that it will do him good. At present the public does not 
know to what extent Mr. Chamberlain intends to commit himself. 
That he may be in favour of taxes on food is admitted, but it remains 
to be seen whether he will insist on the immediate imposition of 
customs duties on wheat and meat. Few taxpayers besides some 
free traders will object to a duty on flour. The late Mr. Hanbury 
believed in it although opposed to the duty on wheat. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was and is in favour of both. He may in October proclaim 
that he intends to proceed slowly, and little by little, by experiment 
and experience, so to bind the trade of this greatest of all Empires 
together that the increased prosperity of the whole shall redound to 
the credit, and augment the comfort, enjoyed by the electors of the 
United Kingdom. 
ALLERDALE GRAINGER. 
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FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 


FROM THE WORKMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


In the few following pages I propose, as the above title indicates, to 
treat the question of free trade and protection solely from the work- 
man’s point of view. The subject is too vast and complex to be ex- 
haustively expounded in an article, and a mere summary of the 
heads of the argument could only be inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 
If the question is to be thoroughly understood it must be examined 
at close quarters and in detail: generalities in such an inquiry do 
not give much assistance. Besides, other writers are discussing its 
general aspect, and I am content to deal with that which I have 
chosen. Nor am I of opinion that the part of the subject with which 
I deal is the least important. The appeal is to Cesar, and Cesar is 
the working man. 

What is the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals to the British 
workman? Are they good enough? Are they any good? Are 
they useless? Are they actually injurious? Which of the three 
policies—free trade, free imports, or protection—is best for him? 
Is the best attainable, and how? These are the questions I propose 
to examine. 

The first point to be observed is the condition, the economic 
condition, of the worker. What is that condition? I am averse to 
the use of strong language: it usually weakens the effect of an 
argument ; but, after all, things should have their proper names, 
and, in my opinion, the economic condition of the worker is one of 
slavery. I know there will be protests and objections here; but 
protests are not evidence. Let us look at the facts. Nominally, no 
doubt, the wage-paid worker is a free man, but practically he is a 
slave. Indeed, he must work harder and longer, and with less 
security for the means of life, than did the average slave in slavery 
days, and under penalties for default that the slave had not to fear. 
It is true that no master stands over him with uplifted whip to 
enforce service, nor are his feet linked together with iron chains. 
But economic circumstance is stronger and less merciful than any 
human master, and, unlike the chattel slave, there is no land of 
freedom for the free worker to escape to. In fact, and this furnishes 
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some measure of his bondage, the free worker has no wish to escape 
from his daily toil: on the contrary, his only fear is that it may 
escape from him. The slave, unlike the free worker, might see his 
wife and children sold before his eyes ; the free worker, unlike the 
slave, often sees his wife and children die before his eyes of prevent- 
able want. The difference is in favour of the slave. The slave, in 
his day, had a sufficiency of food and clothing and shelter given him 
in return for his labour: the free worker has the same, only, instead 
of the commodities themselves, he is given a money wage that will 
enable him to buy them—and no more. 

That the average wage of the free worker in modern industrial 
society is, and must be, based on the cost of subsistence is generally 
recognised by all economists. Marx’s demonstration of the fact is 
perhaps the most perfect, but Adam Smith and others are not less 
emphatic. ‘The value of labour power,’ says Marx, ‘resolves itself 
into the value of a definite quantity of the means of subsistence. 
The minimum limit of the value of labour power is determined by 
the value of the commodities without which the labourer cannot 
renew his vital energy, of those means of subsistence that are physi- 
cally indispensable.’ Marx quotes, with approval, Sir William Petty, 
who says, ‘the value of his (the labourer’s) average daily wages is 
determined by what he requires so as to live, labour, and generate.’ 
‘The labourer, continues Marx, ‘supplies himself with necessaries 


in order to maintain his labour power, just as coal and water are 
supplied to the steam engine, and oil to the wheel. The fact that 
the labourer consumes his means of subsistence for his own purposes, 
and not to please his employer, has no bearing on the matter. The 
consumption of food by a beast of burden is none the less a necessary 
factor in the process of production because the beast enjoys what he 


> 


eats. ‘The wages of labour,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ are everywhere 
regulated partly by demand and partly by the average price of the 
necessary articles of subsistence.’ ‘The habits and requirements of 
the labourer, says John Stuart Mill, ‘determine his real wages.’ 
‘ The price of labour,’ says Ricardo, ‘ is determined by the price of the 
commodities necessary for the support of the labourer.’ To these 
authoritative pronouncements I would add that the subsistence 
standard that governs each worker’s wage is not even his own 
standard, but is that of the unemployed man standing idle in the 
labour market ready to take his place. For example, if I were to 
fight for and obtain employment as a dock labourer, the foreman 
would not pay me a wage based on my subsistence standard, but 
would pay me a wage on the subsistence standard of the average 
docker whose position I occupied. 

There is one argument sometimes advanced against the theory of 
a subsistence wage which may be answered here. Men who have 
risen from the ranks of the workers, who have saved money, and 
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themselves become capitalists, point to their own case as conclusive 
evidence against it. But the argument will not hold. There are 
several reasons, any one of which is sufficient to account for that 
result. The man who has risen may have possessed exceptional 
powers of mind or body. In that case his labour passed into a 
higher category, a category in which the subsistence standard of the 
workers was higher than that he originally was used to, and which, 
therefore, left him a margin to save. Or, in the second place, he 
may have been exceptionally industrious, working after the average 
man had left off; or exceptionally abstemious, denying himself 
things which the average man considers necessaries ; or exceptionally 
healthy or exceptionally free from family or other dependents. The 
wages of labour are necessarily based on the ascertained requirements 
of the average workman who will drink and smoke and marry and 
beget children ; and that is why there is a margin for the teetotaller, 
the non-smoker, the bachelor and the miser. 

This law of the subsistence wage, so emphatically laid down by the 
great free trade economist, Adam Smith, is strangely overlooked by 
his professed disciples ; and when Mr. Chamberlain says that higher 
wages will accompany the increased price of food and other 
commodities necessary to the workers, his statement is jeered at as a 
self-evident absurdity. ‘I want to know,’ cried one of the newest of 
the Labour members of Parliament at a public meeting the other 
day, ‘how paying more for his food will benefit the working man’; 
and the ignorant jibe is to be found in almost every free trade 
harangue. Some go even further, and declare, not only that wages 
will not rise with the increase in the price of commodities, but that 
they will fall, both relatively and absolutely. Let me, to these, 
again quote Adam Smith: 


As the wages of labour are everywhere regulated partly by demand for it, and 
partly by the average price of the necessary articles of subsistence, whatever 
raises this average price must necessarily raise those wages, so that the labourer 
may still be able to purchase that quantity of those necessary articles which he 
requires. A tax upon those articles of subsistence necessarily raises their price. 
Such a tax must therefore occasion a rise in the wages of labour proportionate to 
this rise of price. The labourer, though he may pay the tax out of his hand, 
cannot, for any considerabie time at least, be properly said even to advance it. It 
must always in the long run be advanced to him by his immediate employer in 
the advanced rate of wages. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they affect the 
labouring poor, are finally paid partly by landiords in the diminished rent of their 
lands, and partly by rich consumers, whether landlords or others, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods. The middling and superior ranks of people, if they 
understood their own interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon the neces- 


saries of life as well as all direct taxes upon wages of labour, for the final payment 
of both one and the other falls altogether upon themselves. 


And Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy, says, ‘A tax on 
necessaries is equivalent to a tax on profits.’ How do these 
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authoritative pronouncements from the recognised exponents of free 
trade doctrine commend themselves to those modern free trade 
orators who declare that taxes on food and other necessaries are, and 
must be, borne by the workers ? 

Such, then, is the condition of the worker, a virtual slave, 
condemned to labour on a subsistence wage. How is that condition 
to be altered? How is the doom to be evaded? To answer that 
question we must first ascertain why the worker is in that condition, 
what is the cause of his economic subjection. The cause lies upon 
the surface: it is competition. This competition confronts the 
worker in two forms, firstly, in the form of the labour of his fellows 
in the labour market, and, secondly, in the form of the finished article, 
the product of foreign labour, in the product market. How has the 
British worker grappled with these evils in the past ? How does he 
propose to grapple with them in the future? And what help, ifany, 
can he look for through Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals? The British 
workman is not open to the charge of excessive perceptiveness, but 
he has at times realised, in a dim sort of way, the first of these evils, 
and made some spasmodic efforts to remedy it. Some years ago he 
was very earnest about an Eight Hours Day, and marched with bands 
and banners to Hyde Park to affirm his devotion to that plan. But, 
latterly, other toys have attracted his attention ; and when he now 
marches to Hyde Park it is to denounce a Tory peer for not allowing 
his workmen to manage his business, or to insist on the secular and 
spiritual rights of the Nonconformist Conscience. 

But, even in his advocacy of a shorter labour day, the British 
worker, or, to be more just, his leaders, display a lack of intelligence 
that must have surprised everybody who did not know them. Many 
of these leaders did not understand the proposal to which they had 
assented, and many more shrank from its logical application. Some 
advanced it as a plea on behalf of the physical health of the workers, 
alleging, truly enough, that prolonged labour is physically injurious. 
And, in order to disarm the hostility of employers and the employing 
classes, they suggested that the workers, by working harder during 
the shorter day, would produce as much as in the longer. Others 
urged it as a philanthropic scheme for enabling the working man to 
have more opportunities for mental culture and domestic society, 
and these, also, promised the employers that there would be no 
diminution of the output. Only a small portion advocated the 
shortening of the hours of labour as a means of spreading employment 
amongst a greater number of workers, and even these failed to carry 
their proposal to its logical end, the only end that is really worth 
troubling about, that end being, of course, the total absorption of all 
the surplus labour in the market, so that not one single unemployed 
man remained. Apparently none of them realised that to stop short 
of that point is to defeat the whole purpose, and that any surplus in 
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the labour market, however small, will suffice to give the employers 
the whip hand and compel the workers to accept a subsistence 
wage. 

But behind the native labour market, which it was the object of 
the Eight Hours movement to deplete, stands the foreign labour 
market, from which the native market is being constantly recruited. 
The number of these recruits is variously estimated, but it is 
admitted that it is very great, several thousands weekly. And if their 
number is great, so also is their poverty ; so great, indeed, that their 
compulsory entrance as ‘blacklegs’ into the British native labour 
market can only be, after their landing, a question of hours. What 
has been in the past, and what is still, the attitude of the accredited 
spokesmen of British labour on this matter? Incredible as it may 
be, it is nevertheless the fact that the attitude of these gentlemen 
on this subject was, and is, one either of positive approval or 
of absolute indifference. Yet, obviously, it would be useless to 
absorb the present surplus in the native labour market if the stream 
of labour from the foreign market is to continue to run. 

The precise amount of surplus labour at present in the British 
market is, of course, unknown; but, in my opinion, it represents 
from 1 to 14 million full-grown men. I do not enter into the 
question of the labour of women and children. The men in full 
work, on the other hand, may be said to number between 7 and 
8 millions. The average labour day, including unskilled workers, 
is about twelve hours. These figures are necessarily only approxima- 
tions; but they are the result of many years’ investigations and may, 
I think, be taken as substantially correct. And from them we see 
that not an eight hours day, but even a ten hours day, if made 
universal and compulsory, would absorb the whole of the surplus 
now in the native labour market. Surely that would not be a very 
revolutionary proposal, and even trade union leaders might be 
expected to give to its support such time and energies as they could 
spare from the service of the Liberal party. 

With regard to the inflood of foreign labour, I am afraid it is 
useless to reason with the present spokesmen of British trade 
unionism. If the evil is to be stayed, the rank and file of the 
workers must themselves take the matter in hand and settle it 
without the assistance, probably against the active hostility, of their 
own leaders. The latter are, for the most part, quite hopeless in 
their infatuation for the foreigner—French, German, Belgian, 
Russian, Dutch, especially Dutch. The Englishman is the only 
enemy. They are good British trade unionists, and in that capacity 
will fight the native ‘blackleg,’ their own countryman, readily 
enough, and break his head if need be, in the sacred cause of trade 
unionism ; but they welcome the foreign blackleg with open arms. 
The destitute alien may be vicious, unclean, dishonest, but he is a 
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foreigner, and that outweighs all his vices. These friends of the 
foreigner invest their favourites with imaginary political virtues. 
They are patriots and martyrs, fleeing from some despotic tyranny 
or other, and the honest British workman is not going to shut the 
gate of political asylum against them. Said British workman, 
moreover, is not a narrow nationalist. He is an internationalist. 
He is not going to work on national lines. He will reform the whole 
world at once and altogether or not at all. And he will conclude by 
quoting some doggerel lines about the world being his country and 
all mankind his brothers. They sound very grand, and are useful 
as perorations. 

But the destitute alien who to-day is crowding, in tens of 
thousands, into the British labour market, is not a political refugee— 
not one in 100,000. He is a very different person. He may bea 
fugitive criminal, nay, often is, and certainly a potential criminal, as 
East London police and county court records show. But he is not a 
political refugee. It is not because he is a foreigner that the 
British workman objects to him: it is because he is a ‘ blackleg.’ 
It is true that his economic condition in his own land is deplorable, 
and that he may be pardoned for trying to better it. But that 
remark applies also to the native ‘blackleg.’ He, also, may be 
starving, but that fact is not, in his case, accepted as justification 
for his conduct. He, and those dear to him, may starve and die, 
but he must not accept work under the recognised wage. The 
foreigner, on the contrary, may come and welcome, although he 
comes in a state of destitution that, as I have already pointed out, 
makes his instant entrance into the British labour market as a 
‘ blackleg ’ an absolute certainty. 

I have often tried to discover a rational and creditable explana- 
tion of this strange affection of these British labour leaders for the 
alien immigrant, and have always failed. There is only one that 
seems at all possible. The great majority of these immigrants are, 
notoriously, lawless and desperate men, unscrupulous, unprincipled, 
at war with all ordered society and even with their kind. Many of 
their patrons, on the other hand, are avowed enemies of the existing 
order of things in this country and propagandists of ‘The Social 
Revolution,’ whatever that may mean. Who shall say that the 
latter do not find in the former valuable recruits for the revolu- 
tionary army, useful missionaries of disorder in the English body 
politic ? 

The second form in which competition confronts the British 
worker, the form namely of the finished article, the product of 
foreign labour, comes next to be considered. We have seen that, 
in the interest of the worker, the present surplus in the native 
labour market must be absorbed by shortening the present labour 
day, and that all foreign labour must, in the future, be excluded. 
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But of what use will it be to exclude foreign labour if the products 
of foreign labour are admitted? It is not the foreigner’s labour 
that the British employer wants: it is the product of his labour. 
Therefore, so far as the British employer is concerned—and the 
British consumer stands behind him—the British workman may 
exclude foreign labour, and legislate his own working day down 
to zero, if he likes, so long as he admits the finished article. It is 
quite true, of course, that even then, even with unlimited free 
imports, some actual labour would be required at this end; but the 
amount of that labour would be so small that a labour day short 
enough to divide that labour equally amongst all the workers in 
the country would be practically impossible of attainment. Only 
a revolutionary Parliament would enact such a law, and I do not 
propose nor anticipate an early revolution. 

But here, again, the innate conservatism of the British labour 
leader asserts itself more stubbornly than ever. Even the most 
enlightened of them, those few who see the necessity of excluding 
foreign labour, shrink from excluding foreign products. It is a 
question of religion with them. The exclusion of foreign labour 
is all right, they say, that is trade unionism; but the exclusion of 
the products of foreign labour, that would be an interference with 
free trade! Some years ago I witnessed a curious incident bearing 
on this point. A large building in a leading London thoroughfare 
was being erected. All the outer walls were up, but the woodwork 
was barely started. At this stage the Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, for some reason or other, ordered a strike, and called their 
members off this particular job, amongst others. I observed the 
society’s ‘ pickets’ for some time, and saw them turn back several 
‘blacklegs’ who wished to go in to work. So far, well. But 
presently, down the street came, slowly and leisurely, an open lorry 
laden with ready-made doors and windows, an importation from 
Sweden. The gates of the works swung slowly on their hinges and 
the lorry, with its load, passed slowly in. The ‘ pickets,’ who would 
have broken the head of any Englishman who had gone in that gate 
to make those doors and windows, lifted no finger, uttered no word 
to prevent the passing of the finished, foreign-made article. To 
have done so would have been a ‘violation of the sacred principle 
of free trade.’ 

In striking contrast to the free trade religion of the average 
British trade unionist leader is the protectionism of the working 
class in all our Colonies and in the United States of America. These 
workmen are as ardent trade unionists as are their British fellows ; 
but they are protectionists toa man. The reason for this is, in my 
opinion, that these Colonists and Americans had the advantage of 
starting life in practically new countries, under virgin conditions, 
and absolutely untrammelled by prepossessions. They were free 
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to judge all questions on their merits, and had a clean slate on 
which they could write their own unbiassed judgments. 

What is free trade? It is free exchange. But we have not got 
it. We have free imports, with slight exceptions, and taxed exports, 
with slight exceptions, and all the other nations and our own 
Colonies have, practically, protection. Free exchange, the absence 
of all obstacles to commercial intercourse, is, no doubt, the ideal 
method of exchange from the consumer’s point of view; for by it 
he would obtain his commodities at prices lower than would other- 
wise be possible. But, with a surplus in the general labour market, 
free trade is fatal to the producer. If the French silk manufacturer 
and the British coal-owner agreed to exchange their wares without 
the intervention of the customs officer, the result would of course 
be a saving of expense, tantamount to a reduction in the cost, the 
natural price, of these commodities. But who would be benefited 
by that, by the non-intervention of the customs officer? Not the 
sellers of the articles on either side, for the competition of their 
fellows would prevent them adding an imaginary duty to the cost : 
and certainly not the actual producers, the French silk weaver and 
the British collier, if there was, as now, a surplus in their respective 
labour markets, keeping their wages down to the subsistence point. 
The only persons who would benefit by the non-intervention of the 
customs officer would be the idle consumers of the two commodities 
on both sides of the Channel. These would obtain their commodities 
at a price lower by the amount of the customs officer’s salary and 
expenses: that is the whole story of free trade. 

What, on the other hand, is protection? It is a system by 
which nations set up barriers at their ports and frontiers against the 
trade of other nations. The barriers take the form of duties, or 
taxes, ‘levied on such trade, and are erected for two separate and 
distinct objects. In some cases the tax is levied for the sake of 
revenue only; in others for the purpose of wholly or partially 
excluding from the country commodities which the country can, and 
wishes, to produce for itself. The effect of this tax, or customs duty, 
is, of course, to increase the natural cost of the commodities so taxed, 
and protection is therefore as obnoxious to the idle consumer as free 
trade is acceptable. It is true that the natural cost is not the price 
at which the commodity is always sold, some nations giving their 
exporters a bounty on some particular exports in order to prevent 
rival nations from establishing or preserving that particular industry. 
But speaking generally, the consumer, of course, pays either the 
customs duties or their equivalent ; the equivalent taking the form 
of higher prices—higher, that is, than he would have to pay if the 
duty did not exist. So it is quite clear that free trade is the ideal 
system of exchange so far as the consumer is concerned. 

To the merchant who buys and sells, the manufacturer who 
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produces and sells, the carrier and the dealer, free trade is likewise 
preferable to protection, being more conducive to the expansion of 
commerce. But to the manufacturer, at least, it is essential that 
the free trade shall be universal, that he shall not be handicapped 
in the race by having markets closed against him that are open to 
his rivals. And if he cannot have general free trade, he would 
prefer, with all its waste and restrictions, general protection. 
Whichever it is to be, he asks that it shall be equal all round, a fair 
field and no favour, so that every man shall obtain such results as 
his skill and energy deserve. 

But to the worker, free trade is, and must be, most disadvanta- 
geous ; for, under it, the product of his labour is subject to the 
competition of the whole world. And to the worker in highly 
civilised and prosperous communities like Great Britain, our own 
great Colonies and the United States of America, free trade is, or 
would be, specially disadvantageous, for the competition of the 
poorer and less civilised races of the earth would tend inevitably to 
lower his standard of living down to theirs. This fact is clearly 
recognised on all hands. In South Africa at the present moment 
proposals to import cheap Asiatic labour are being hotly resisted by 
the workers there. The importation of Asiatic labour to work the 
gold mines of South Africa would infallibly lower the standard of 
living of the white workers, but it would be free trade. The 
exclusion of that labour will help to preserve that standard, but it 
will be rank protection. <A ‘ white Australia’ is the watchword of 
the workers in that country, and the organised Labour party there 
are resolute on the subject. But it is a flagrant violation of free 
trade and the very incarnation of protection. At home, amongst 
ourselves, we see the fact recognised every day. In every trade 
union in the country the skilled workers object to their work being 
done by the unskilled. The bricklayer will not allow his labourer 
to lay a brick, and in other trades similar restrictions prevail. This 
action, of which I entirely approve, is not adopted in any spirit of 
hostility to the unskilled workman, but simply to prevent the fall 
in wages which would inevitably ensue, and which, after a time, 
would reach the labourer as well as the skilled workman. But to 
permit the labourer to do skilled work would be free trade, and to 
deny him that permission is rank protection ; yet the permission is 
refused in every trade union in the three kingdoms. In a word, 
trade unionism és protection, as every candid and intelligent thinker 
must acknowledge. 

But it may be said that the adoption of the policy I have out- 
lined would tend to the impoverishment of the country collectively, 
and to the weakening abroad of the power and prestige of the British 
Empire. It has been said that you cannot argue with a prophet: 
you can only refuse to believe him ; and I do not believe this prophet 
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of evil. I hold, on the contrary, that the home market, which we 
should recover by the adoption of protection, would more than 
counterbalance our losses in the foreign markets. But, even if it 
did not, what then? What is the worker’s share in the collective 
wealth of the country ?—a subsistence wage. And what matters 
the power and prestige of the Empire if they cannot, or will not, 
save him from the necessity of ending his days in the workhouse, 
and being buried in a pauper’s grave? What is wanted, in his 
interest—and it is from his point of view that I am examining the 
whole question—is not so much an increase in the total income of 
the nation as an increase in his portion. 

The annual income of the three kingdoms is a matter of dispute 
amongst statists, the majority placing it at about fifteen hundred 
millions. In my opinion these calculations are vitiated by insuffi- 
cient allowance for concealment in income tax returns, on which they 
are partly based; and the real amount is nearly, if not quite, two 
thousand millions. Assuming that that is the case, the national 
income reveals a weekly average of 18s. or thereabouts for every man, 
woman and child in the country. That, if equally divided, would 
obviously afford a comfortable living for every one. But, assuming 
the workman’s family to number four or five, and his wages to 
amount to 248. or 30s., two very reasonable assumptions, it comes 
out that his family’s share is not 18s. per head, but 6s. Clearly, 
then, what is necessary, in the workman’s interest, is, as I say, not 
so much an increase in the total income of the nation as an increase 
in his portion. 

But, it is said, it cannot be to the interest of the worker to 
diminish the aggregate income. The more wealth that is produced 
the more there is to divide, and therefore the better for all, producer 
and consumer alike. That sounds almost like a self-evident pro- 
position, and its fallacious character only becomes apparent when it 
is seen that it assumes that which does not follow, but which is the 
whole point at issue, namely, an equal division. If an equal division 
always followed, the proposition would hold good; but, as an equal 
division never follows, the proposition is an insult to one’s intelli- 
gence. As a matter of fact, under existing economic conditions, the 
opposite of the proposition is the truth, and, with the obvious and 
necessary qualification that the amount must be sufficient for the 
community’s requirements, the scantier the production the better 
for the producers. Take any trade, the coal trade, for example, and 
see how the doctrine works out in practice. Say the miners of the 
country, by excessive labour, raised an unusual quantity of coal, a 
quantity in excess of the nation’s consumption. What would happen ? 
The excess quantity would be banked, ready for the market, the pit 
would be laid idle one or two, perhaps three, days a week, and a 
number of miners would be told that their services were not required. 
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They might, if they liked, have a certain small quantity of employ- 
ment, but, if they did, it must be at a reduced wage, as stocks were 
already heavy on hand. The outcome of this operation, obviously, 
would be, not to the advantage but to the disadvantage of the workmen. 
They might, although this is by no means assured, have received, 
during the period of increased production, a daily wage correspond- 
ingly increased ; but that advantage would be more than counter- 
balanced by the subsequent compulsory idleness and the reduction 
in the rate of wage which would follow, as it always follows, the 
glutting of any market by over-supply. Obviously it would have 
been better for the miners to have limited their output to the actual 
daily needs of the country; for, in that case, their labour would 
have continued in demand. Or, better still, if they had drawn the 
line inside, and not outside, the nation’s actual wants; for, in that 
case, their labour would not only have continued in demand, but 
would have commanded a greatly increased price. 

We now come to the argument about producers and consumers, 
the argument that is considered by the free traders themselves to be 
their strongest point, especially when addressing working-class 
audiences. The argument is as follows: The workers are themselves 
consumers, and, by my own showing, the consumers will have to bear 
the burden of any customs duty that may be placed on food or other 
necessary commodities. And not only are the workers consumers, 
but they are the majority of the consumers, and will, therefore, 
have to bear the greater part of the burden. Besides which, they 
are the poorest section of the consumers, and, therefore, the least 
able to bear the load. This is the great argument of the free 
traders—their very sheet-anchor. It is used by the most learned of 
them as well as by the most ignorant, and is the one that confuses 
the real issue for the workers more frequently and more effectually 
than any other, especially when it is garnished with the clap-trap 
about the big and the little loaf. And I freely admit that it looks 
and sounds like a quite self-evident proposition. But it is, in fact, 
a complete fallacy, as I will show. 

The interest of the consumer—so runs the argument—is a 
common interest, and, therefore, must be paramount. The nation is 
made up of different sections, classes, and occupations, each having 
its own sectional and separate interests. But all are consumers, and, 
the whole being greater than the part, the interests of the con- 
sumers, as consumers, must be preferred before all others. But the 
proposition rests on the assumption that all consumers are equally _ 
interested in consumers’ interests, and, as a matter of fact, all con- 
sumers are not equally interested in consumers’ interests. The 
consumers form two great divisions: firstly, those who are consumers 
only, and, secondly, those who are producers also. The members of 
the first of these divisions are naturally averse to any proposals— 
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such as protection and the shortening of the labour day—that will 
increase wages and thereby raise the price of prcduce. As non- 
producers (and therefore non-wage receivers), they will have no share 
in the increased wages that will cause the price to rise, while, 
as consumers, they will have to pay the increased price. Obviously 
it is to their interest that prices should be kept down as low as 
possible. 

So much for the consumer who is a consumer only and not a 
producer. As to the other consumer, he who is also a producer, his 
case is wholly different. He has two capacities—that of a producer 
and that of a consumer. These capacities are not only distinct and 
separate: they are directly antagonistic to each other. They are 
antagonistic to each other because it-is to their posssessor’s interest 
as a producer that the prices of products shall be high, so as to afford 
him high wages; while, as a consumer, it is to his interest that 
prices shall be low, so as to enable him to obtain his commodities 
for a smal]] outlay of those wages. This fact, this junction in one 
person of mutually antagonistic and unequal interests, is the root 
of the whole matter. Confronted with this problem, it becomes 
necessary for the producer to ascertain which set of interests are 
most important to him, in order that he may promote them in 
preference to the others. And a brief examination shows him that 
his interest as a producer greatly outweighs his interests as a 
consumer. 

Here is the proof. The great bulk of the commodities are 
consumed by the non-producing consumers. Of course, I am 
speaking here of values, not mere quantities. The fact is proved 
thus: if we suppose that the wage-receiving workers spent the 
whole of their income, saving nothing, that would be, according 
to my calculations, about 400,000,000/. annually. That, therefore 
is the outside measure of their present possible consumption. If 
the other classes did the-same, that is, spent the whole of their 
income, their consumption would be about 1,600,000,000/., that 
being the amount of their income. But, giving these other classes 
the benefit of the assumption that they save one-fourth of their 
income—a large concession—they still stand debited with an annual 
consumption ofithe value of 1,200,000,000/., or three-fourths of the 
whole. And, that being so, it is evident that the burden of increased 
prices would be borne to the extent of three-fourths by the non- 
producing classes, the working class bearing one-fourth only. The 
result, therefore, would be that while the worker would receive, 
in his wages, |the whole of the increase of the prices of commodities, 
he would pay, in buying his commodities, one-fourth of that amount 
back again, leaving him a net balance to the good of three-fourths 
of the total increase. 

Let me simplify it by an easy illustration. A workman, say a 
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baker, is in receipt of a weekly wage of 25s., and the amount of 
value this baker produces for this 25s. is, say 41. Now let us 
suppose that this 4/. takes the form of 160 quartern loaves, value 
6d. each, which the baker turns out each week. We have already 
assumed that the baker spends the whole of his wages every week, 
saving nothing, and, for convenience of illustration, let us put all 
his commodities in the form of the loaves he himself produces. It 
gives us this result: 160 loaves, value 6d. each, total value 4I., 
produced for a wage of 25s., with which 25s. the baker buys back 
for his own sustenance fifty loaves. Now comes the change. By 
the shortening of the labour day and the consequent scarcity of 
labour, the baker is able, we will suppose, to obtain an increase in 
his wage of 100 per cent., bringing it up to 50s. per week. And in 
order to cover this increase in the cost of production, amounting 
to 25s. on 160 loaves, the master baker puts 2d. on each sixpenny 
loaf, thus raising its price to 8d., and the total increase on the 160 
loaves to 26s. 8d., or 1s. 8d. more than the increase in the workman’s 
wage. Now, what is the result? The result, so far as the workman 
is concerned, is that he now, buying the same commodities as before, 
has to pay 33s. 4d. for his fifty loaves. instead of 25s. as previously, 
but that, on the other hand, he receives 25s. more as wages, leaving 
him a net weekly balance to the good of 16s. 8d. It is clear, 
therefore, whatever else may be doubtful in this controversy, that 
the interests of the producer and the interests of the consumer are 
diametrically opposed to each other, and that the assertions of the 
Cobden Club economists to the contrary are entirely unfounded. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to show, firstly, that 
the present condition of the British worker is one of virtual slavery, 
and that that slavery is the result of competition, which, making 
use of the surplus in the world labour market, dooms the worker 
to a subsistence wage. Secondly, that that competition is the very 
soul of, and inseparable from, free trade. And, thirdly, that it can 
only be overcome by protective legislation which shall (a) exclude 
all foreign labour; (6) exclude all foreign products that we can 
ourselves produce ; and (c) shorten the labour day, by law, on the 
lines of the Factory Acts, to such a point that the labour of the 
whole of the workers in the country will be necessary for the 
satisfaction of the wants of the community. The exclusions, it is 
self-understood, must apply to our Colonies and Dependencies as 
well as to foreign nations, for many of them possess a superabundant 
store of cheap labour; but with this difference in favour of our 
Colonies, that we should, in return for corresponding advantages 
conceded by them to us, purchase from them, in preference to 
foreign nations, such products as we required and could not ourselves 
produce. This preference given to our Colonies would, of course, 
have the effect of raising the price of the commodities we bought 
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from them, for the competition of the foreign nations would be 
absent. But this slight extra expenditure would be more than 
counterbalanced by the reciprocal concession, from the Colonies to 
us, of preferential access to their markets. 

I am, of course, aware that the measures I. have indicated, the 
remedies I have advised, are in advance, considerably in advance, of 
the opinions of the majority of our present labour leaders, and that 
any attempt to make the measures law will be stoutly resisted by 
these gentlemen. But that fact need not affect any one. The 
gentlemen referred to are excellent officials—secretaries, presidents, 
&c.—of their respective unions, and their members would be sorry 
to lose their services in these capacities. In trade disputes, strikes, 
&e. they render good service to their societies, and no doubt faith- 
fully reflect, on such matters, the views and opinions of their order. 
But in general politics, and especially in Imperial politics, it is 
notorious that these gentlemen do not truly represent the views and 
opinions of the English working class. Writing to a correspondent 
the other day, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out this fact, and referred, 
in proof of it, to his own steady election majority of 4,000 votes 
in Birmingham, where the local Trades Council is almost solidly 
Liberal. The right honourable gentleman was quite justified in 
his point, but he might have given a much stronger instance. He 
might have referred to our experience during the late war. During 
that struggle these same gentlemen who are now so zealously de- 
fending the foreign protectionist Governments and denouncing 
any suggestion of retaliation against them, were equally zealous in 
defence of England’s then enemies, and denunciatory of all efforts 
for their overthrow. But the British worker, instead of following 
the traitorous counsels of his would-be leaders, rallied to the defence 
of his country with unbounded enthusiasm, and carried her arms to 
victory. It will be so again. Our rulers have but to lead the way 
in a patriotic and courageous policy and the people will be with 
them. It is only their frequent cowardice that chills the nation’s 
spirit. 

There remains the question of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and 
how far it will be found to favour the measures I have proposed. I 
do not pretend to have any information on the matter. The right 
honourable gentleman keeps his own secrets. But I am quite per- 
suaded that these are the only measures that will, in this country, 
solve what is called the Labour Question, and I am not without hope 
that a statesman who has proved himself so capable and courageous 
in the settlement of other questions will show himself equally capable 
and equally courageous in the settlement of this. 


M. MALTMAN BarRRIE. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE JAPANISATION OF CHINA 


DurinG the last few weeks the East has been opened to travellers as 
it has never been before by the new express service on the Trans- 
Siberian railway. One can now go from Piccadilly to Pekin in 
seventeen and a half days, or to Japan within eighteen, and the 
greater part of the journey with a degree of comfort not to be found 
in any other long-distance railway journey in the world. There 
should no longer be that remoteness, that feeling of inaccessibility 
with which it is habitual to regard the countries of the Orient. 

As this new railway has made them more neighbourly, so will it 
quickly have the effect of directing more of the attention of Wester- 
ners to the movements in progress there and to events whose signi- 
ficance has hitherto been dwarfed by distance. Never has the East 
been so full of weighty happenings as at present, empire-building 
and the struggle for empire, migratory movements, as that great 
trek from Russia eastwards, which this year has assumed such 
gigantic proportions, the practical transfer of 300,000 square miles 
of the rich territory of Manchuria to Russia, the quiet invasion 
of Korea by the Japanese which is but a small part of the field of 
their enterprise, all these movements are afoot. ‘Hear ye not the 
hum of mighty workings?’ one is inclined to ask on returning to 
London, but the public ear is so filled with the noise and strife 
of party politics that the hum is drowned in a tumult about what 
appears of parochial smallness in comparison. 

While living in Pekin for a couple of months after the occupation 
of the city by the Allies in 1900, there was ample opportunity for 
comparing the conduct and relations of various nationalities brought 
into direct and immediate contact with the Chinese. The city was 
divided into sections under the control of Americans, British, Japanese, 
Germans, French, and Italians. Going round through the different 
sections, one saw the progress being made in re-settling and govern- 
ing, and restoring order. I was particularly struck at the time, as 
was everyone else, by the way the Japanese managed things in their 
quarter. Of course, they started with considerable advantages. First 
of all, though the spoken language is different, the written language 
of the Chinese and Japanese is the same, which gave them a means 
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of communicating which was not possessed by the others; more than 
that, however, was the kinship in their habits of thought and intel- 
lectual and moral attitude. This was not to be wondered at when 
we bear in mind that besides the written language the Japanese took 
their religion, their art, and most of their old civilisation from China. 
The results were very striking ; the Chinese soon returned to the 
Japanese quarter while still fighting shy of returning to the others, 
order was rapidly established, business recommenced, and in a short 
time the streets reassumed their normal aspect, while the other parts 
of the town had a very different appearance. The Germans, for 
instance, worked very hard in their quarter but always on lines of 
military rigidity; they seemed to be aiming at converting their 
quarter into the likeness of a model German town ; they made all 
sorts of rules and regulations, such as, for instance, that each house- 
holder was to keep the street in front of his house clean, and 
punished the natives for offences that were incomprehensible to 
them. The effect was that the majority of the natives did not 
return, and it was little better populated than the Russian or French 
quarters, each of which was a wilderness of ruined or empty dwellings. 
I recollect thinking that, if the Japanese could exercise their influence 
so successfully in such a small sphere, what might not their influence 
effect if they got the opportunity of exercising it on the Chinese on 
a much larger and wider scale? I found myself speculating as to 
what would be the result if Japan should seriously devote herself to 
influencing China towards following in her own footsteps. 

Now, when again visiting China and Japan, where I have spent 
the past three months, I find convincing and plentiful evidence that 
such a movement is actually in progress. My attention was first 
called to it by what I saw and heard in Japan. I found that 
during the last three years a large number of young Chinamen have 
been coming to Japan to be educated ; and what is surprising is that 
young men of good position, who were wont to look upon the mili- 
tary profession as one unworthy of a gentleman, have been going in 
large numbers to be educated in the military colleges. Of course, 
for many years back a few Chinese have been educated there, but 
never in anything like the same numbers as at present. I had an 
opportunity of speaking to a few of those who are at the military 
schools. When dressed in the same clothes as their Japanese fellow- 
students it was impossible to tell they were Chinamen except that 
they were taller than the Japanese boys of their age. They were a 
fine-looking lot of young fellows and every bit as smart in bearing 
and appearance as the Japanese. One of them, when I asked why he 
had come there, explained that he believed that China would soon go 
in for having an army just like the foreign armies, that Chinamen 
made good soldiers if they only got good officers, and that they hoped 
to become officers. 
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In their commercial relations China and Japan have drawn much 
closer together; the volume of their trade has increased very 
considerably during the past three years. Many of the Japanese 
banks have opened branches in China, and there is a talk of starting a 
Japanese-Chinese bank very much on the same lines as the Russo- 
Chinese bank. I was at Osaka when a number of prominent Chinese 
business men came over to visit the exhibition and saw the attention 
they received from some of the foremost bankers and manufacturers 
of Japan, a number of whom came down specially from Tokio to 
entertain them. In dozens of ways I saw signs of this rapprochement 
between the two countries. From the Press, and in talking to pro- 
minent men, one sees how the idea has taken hold of the Japanese 
mind that it is the mission of Japan to bring China as it were into 
the sphere of her intellectual, moral, and social influence. Both from 
a commercial and military standpoint they realise how great and 
important this mission is, and have already set about the task in a 
manner worthy of its importance. Essentially an imitative people, 
they have grasped the importance of the part that the Russo-Chinese 
bank has been made to'play for Russia, how it has been used as a 
dummy to do all sorts of things for the Russian Government which 
must not appear in the latter's name. The railway through 
Manchuria, for instance, was built by the bank, and the bank’s officials 
form a sort of Russian consular service at the places where their 
numerous branches are established. The manager of the branch in 
Pekin, Mr. Pokotiloff, is rightly regarded as having as much 
influence as the ministry. He is, in fact, a Russian financial 
minister to China. 

Even from what I had seen and heard in Japan, I was not pre- 
pared for the manifold evidence of the movement in operation that 
I saw in China, Perhaps the thing that may be pregnant with 
possibly as important results as any is the establishment of a high 
school or university in Pekin by the Japanese. They have already a 
staff of very able professors there, and are sending over more, one 
of whom was in the steamer with me going over. 

It is called the Imperial University, but all of the professors 
are Japanese. There is a nice touch of delicate Eastern cleverness 
about this. In this branch of the invasion—the intellectual—they 
would not think of calling it the ‘Japanese University ’ in Pekin ; no, 
it is the ‘Imperial University’; and so successful have they been 
that early last month a decree was issued expressing the Imperial 
approval of it, together with the wish that its influence should be 
extended and a uniform mode of procedure be adopted throughout 
the provincial system. 

There appears to be a curious amount of mystery about the 
establishment of this university. It is difficult to get definite 
information about it. The professor going out with me, whether 
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intentionally or not, gave one the impression of being curiously 
ignorant of the scope or status of the institution. It is quite 
probable that there may be very good reason for this, inasmuch as it 
is probably more or less of an experiment and will have to be handled 
with tentative diplomacy, so that its establishment may not antagonise 
the Chinese but win their support and approval. There will be no 
opposition to it on religious grounds such as attaches to the missionary 
schools of the various denominations, which never have succeeded in 
attracting scholars, any more than converts, except from the very 
lowest classes. 

The commercial invasion was evidenced by the largely increased 
number of shops and places of business that have been opened by 
Japanese in Pekin and other of the large towns. All old residents 
agree that a much larger number of Japanese are to be met with now 
travelling about the country than at any time heretofore. In many 
branches of manufacture their goods have taken the place of British 
goods; Japanese cottons, Japanese beer and mineral waters in every 
hotel, Japanese cigarettes in all the roadside stalls, and Japanese 
imitations of all the well-known proprietary articles from brandy to 
bicycles. Painstaking, pushing, and polite, they are ideal commercial 
travellers, and their understanding of their neighbours and customers, 
the Chinese, makes up to a considerable extent for the inferiority 
or defects of some of their goods, in comparison with those of their 
longer established competitors. They are quick to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the new markets they seek to enter. For 
instance, in Korea the bales of English cotton the natives were in the 
habit of buying were too large to be carried by the Korean donkeys, 
With traditional conservatism of possession the idea of altering the 
size of the bales would never enter the Englishman’s head. The Jap 
competitor offered bales the size to suit the donkeys. As most of 
the goods-carrying throughout Korea is done a-donkey-back, this is 
an important consideration; anyhow the Japanese goods may now be 
seen all over the country. 

In a military direction their influence is no less apparent. The 
Chinese up to 1900 had German, English, and a few French instruc- 
tors ; these have now been entirely given up, and the instructing of 
their soldiers and the reorganisation of their army as far as outsiders 
are concerned have been completely handed over to the Japanese. 
The previous instructors were as a rule capable men for the work, for 
which they received such very good salaries, but none of them ever 
appear to have got a grip of those they were supposed to instruct ; 
they never got in touch with their men. It was a perfunctory duty 
perfunctorily performed. It is not very surprising that these officer 
mercenaries did not produce better results. They had none of the 
incentive reasons which inspired the only successful Western com- 
mander of Eastern troops, Gordon, when he formed and !«¢ his ‘ Ever 
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Victorious Army.’ Gordon singlehanded showed what can be done 
with Chinese troops, but these pipeclayed, stock-stiff Germans 
cannot move out of their own barrack-square of thought, and the 
British who were employed had not sufficient elasticity of intellect 
to adapt themselves to such a widely separated standpoint of con- 
ditions. The heart of Europeans cannot be in such work. Pay 
alone will not make men keen on a distasteful task. They must 
always feel that it is more or less treacherous to engage in the manu- 
facture of probable enemies. With the Japanese it is altogether 
different. They have the deep-lying feeling of distant kinship. 
Every man they drill is a potential ally. He is a possible help to 
the great dam they would throw across Eastern Asia against the 
glacier-like advance of Russia. They have the underlying feeling 
that blood is thicker than water, that the community of colour and 
race and religion makes them natural allies and the great dream, 
nebulous and yet unformed to definiteness, is nevertheless in the 
background of their minds—the dream of an awakened China which 
following in their footsteps shall unite with them in declaring a 
Monroe doctrine for the East, and, with the power to make pro- 
nouncement good, shall tell Westerners that they must go no farther, 
that China must remain indivisibly and for ever for the Chinese as 
Japan for themselves. As the slight change of costume makes them 
almost indistinguishably Chinese, so it is for them but a natural and 
easy transition to adapt themselves to the idiosyncrasies of those they 
have taken in hand, make concessions and meet their prejudices 
in unimportant matters for the better exercise of their influence in 
more important. I am one of those, perhaps in the minority, who 
believe in religion being an important element in the making of 
good soldiers. I have heard the Boers singing in their laagers outside 
Ladysmith, and seen the Russians bend devoutly for blessing before 
going into battle, and Indian cavalrymen lay their mats on the mud 
of the banks of the Pei-ho and turn Mecca-wards to say their prayers 
at sunset, and I have seen Irish soldiers seek their army chaplain 
on the eve of a fight and fight all the better for it on the morrow. 
Probably as little evidences of genuine religion are to be seen about 
the Japanese as about any people; their religious attitude has been 
delightfully described as one of ‘ politeness towards possibilities” 
that may be correct for the higher classes, but these no more represent 
all Japan than Paris represents the peasantry of France. 
Campaigning with them in China, I remember well that every 
evening, as the time came for turning in, either under our tiny 
shelter tents or only our blankets beneath the higher canopy, there 
was always to be seen a ring of men tramping around with some 
non-commissioned officer generally in the centre chanting their 
Bhuddist hymns. The quaint rhythm of the tune comes back with 
the memory of those warm nights after sultry days of sweaty marching 
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in parching heat. It is not a small thing towards the making of an 
army that the religious faith of the common soldiers should be the 
same as that of their commanders and instructors, as is the case with 
the new tutors of the Chinese. There are seventy Japanese officers 
employed in the reorganisation of the Chinese army. That there 
are at least this number I have been able to satisfy myself 
on most reliable authority, but I do not know how many more 
or how many times as many there may possibly be, as both the 
Chinese and the Japanese are most reticent on the subject them- 
selves, 

It is more than probable that there is a very much larger number, 
but with people who are so accustomed to ‘ ways that are dark,’ and 
with such complete facilities for keeping their proceedings secret, 
it would be next to impossible to ascertain how many there are, 
when it is obviously so desirable from the point of view both of the 
Japs and Chinese to prevent such information getting abroad. I 
met one of the officers thus engaged who had been up on the 
expedition to the relief of the Legations in 1900, and with some little 
difficulty got him to speak of the capabilities of the Chinese for 
being made into good soldiers. In his Chinese uniform I would 
never have recognised him as a Japanese. According to him, they 
possess many of the essentials that go to the making up of what he 
called ‘ war-soldiers.’ They possess great endurance and physical 
stamina and can stand extremes of heat and cold; they can work on 
simple rations of practically rice alone. They learn to handle their 
weapons quickly and with dexterity, and with a little practice become 
excellent marksmen; they are obedient, and their discipline is 
excellent when they have capable officers over them who are at all 
in earnest about their work, and he thought would show bravery and 
devotion in following such. On the other hand, they lacked the 
patriotism of the Japanese soldier and his innate and hereditary 
love of fighting almost for fighting’s sake. He thought this would 
be made up for to a great extent if the Chinese soldiers were only 
regularly paid, and laid great stress on the bad effect it has always 
on them of being irregularly and intermittently paid and sometimes 
for periods receiving nothing at all. This being changed, as he 
led me to understand was the case, he considered they would be 
first-class ‘ war-soldiers.’ The centres of this military activity and 
reformation are none of them near Pekin. The Chinese have no 
love for foreign military attachés, The nearest large military station 
is at Pao-ting Fu. At the time of the recent visit there of the 
Emperor and Empress Dowager, when some of the foreigners 
inquired about the military review, they were assured that there 
was to be no such thing; but it took place all the same. 

The Korean army has already been reorganised to a certain 
extent by the Japanese on the model of their own, and the Koreans 
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have copied the Japs even to the details of uniform, so that it is 
often difficult to distinguish between the troops the Japanese have 
in Korea and the Korean soldiers themselves. The Russians at 
present are doing just the same in Northern Manchuria as the 
Japanese are doing in China proper. They are training and drilling 
troops who are officered by Russians, who, as they wear the Chinese 
uniform, are not readily distinguishable except by the omniscient 
agents of the Japanese intelligence department. From what I 
could make out, they have close on 10,000 men already so trained ; 
the Japanese papers say that the number is considerably larger, 
and that they aim at having an army of 50,000 Russian-trained 
Chinese soldiers there, but this I think may be taken as a mere 
newspaper rumour. 

The Pekin police force has been reorganised by Japanese, and, 
I understand, with the most satisfactory results. 

One would think that the idea of a Chinese navy had been for 
ever sunk at the mouth of the Yalu. Yet it does not appear to be 
so. Three gunboats were ordered last month, and under the 
advice of Chang Chih Tung they were ordered to be built by the 
Japanese; so it will not be surprising if we find the influence they 
have exercised over the army, the police, and university education 
next extended to what remains of the Chinese navy. It is well 
known in China that the arsenals are again busy, particularly 
in the South, and that quantities of arms are being quietly 
imported, principally from Japan. Most of all in the diplomatic 
sphere is their growing influence increasingly felt, and not the 
less so on account of tbe almost intangible subtlety of its pres- 
sure. Throughout this quiet invasion of China by them, there is 
little to attract attention or arouse alarm: everything is done un- 
obtrusively, and there is no jubilation over their progressive steps 
towards achievement. Their diplomatic struggle with Russia 
through the Chinese is not the less important from the deadly 
earnestness of its silence. That they know how to work quietly is 
shown by their marvellous military Intelligence Department, probably 
the best in the world. Allover China, Korea, Manchuria, and Siberia 
their spies are at work. The Russian general at Newchwang says he 
is perpetually shadowed by them wherever he goes. I got my hair 
cut there a short time ago by a polite but woefully incompetent 
barber whom the Russians told me was a Japanese officer, but a 
Japanese friend subsequently, while denying his rank, admitted 
that he was a spy. Before I left Japan the Intelligence Department 
had just completed the compiling of an immense and elaborate map 
of Manchuria as a necessary part of these preparations for the 
great struggle which in the back of the Japanese mind is regarded 
as sooner or later inevitable. 

In contrast to the increasing diplomatic influence of the Japanese 
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in Pekin is the loss of British prestige there. From a plain business 
standpoint nothing can be more humiliating than the diplomatic 
conduct of British affairs in the Far East during the last few years. 
Our position has been a shifting one from the front rank to taking 
what may well be called ‘a back seat.’ It seems rather unfortunate 
that when such a keen struggle is in progress we should be repre- 
sented by such a lot of delightfully charming invertebrates as we 
have selected to represent us. The slaps in the face of lost battles 
following in quick succession arouse the British public to inquire 
into the methods of the War Office. But how about the Foreign 
Office? There is a mystery, a sanctity about the diplomatic service 
that hides its members from criticism as much as it protects them 
from inquiry or reprimand. The red tape that has mummified 
the War Office is nothing to that which wraps up our Foreign 
Office. The men who represent Russia, on the contrary, are strong, 
vigorous men of affairs, business men who will not be denied in 
pushing the business of the great firm they represent. That we 
have in Sir Ernest Satow one of the most distinguished Oriental 
scholars living and in Mr. Townley a most excellent judge of a 
Chinese pony is all very well, but instead of savants or English 
squires we want men with some of the instincts of commercial 
travellers. It seems almost incredible the neglect of opportunities 
for developing business we show in the Far East. When I was in 
Dalny a few weeks ago, the British consul from Cheefoo had just 
paid his first visit to the city and expressed his astonishment and 
admiration for what he saw. But why in the name of all that is 
businesslike did he not visit the place before? The city was being 
erected there under his nose, so to speak, for it is only twelve hours’ 
journey from Cheefoo ; over two millions of money was being expended 
in machinery, electric light works, the construction of docks, 
piers, and breakwaters, and work was pushed on with a rapidity that 
demanded an immediate supply of machinery, tools, and so forth, 
that English firms are certainly in a position to furnish ; surely it is, 
or ought to be, the duty of our consuls to examine and report on the 
existence of such a new market, yet this vigilant commercial scout 
comes to visit the city three years after the building of it had been 
started, and when it is practically completed. Why have we not 
a consul at Dalny, the terminus of 7,000 miles of railway? The 
United States have one. Why have we not a commercial agent at 
Vladivostok, as Belgium has? An Englishman is not allowed to 
buy a town lot or open a shop in Harbin, the most important city 
in the centre of Manchuria, yet German influence was strong 
enough to enable Messrs. Kunst & Albers of Hamburg to open 
a branch establishment there. 

I know of no movement more pregnant with possibilities 
than this now in progress which makes towards the Japanisation 
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of China. In the space of this article, I have alluded only to a 
few of the signs of it which I might easily multiply. There will be 
great changes in the government and life of that vast Empire just 
as soon as the Empress-Dowager dies, and she is now an old woman. 
In the upheaval of change, if the industrious, persistent, far-sighted 
efforts of her neighbours bear fruit, we may witness quite a rapid 
transformation in the life of the Empire. That clever conspirator, 
Sen-Yat-Sen, said to me, that, once the Chinese made up their minds 
to change, they would effect in fifteen years as much as it has taken 
Japan thirty to accomplish. There are some men in the East who 
affect to regard this rapprochement between Japan and China with 
alarm, as carrying in its development the menace of a really genuine 
Yellow Peril. A member of one of the Legations in Pekin was 
emphatic that before long England would have cause to regret 
having entered into an alliance with Japan, but I could not help 
thinking that there was a touch of jealousy about this, and that the 
country he was the representative of would only have been too 
pleased to have taken our place. Time alone will show how this 
Japanese movement of quiet invasion of China progresses and if I 
have exaggerated its significance and importance. If it develops, 
as I expect it will, it will have the effect of stopping the advance 
of the Russians before they reach Pekin, which, judging by their 
present rate of progress might be expected to be their ultimate goal. 
They may well rest content with their diplomatic triumph in the 
annexation of Manchuria, and, judging by the way they are closing 
the door there against the commerce of the rest of the world (for it 
remains to be seen what the promises are worth of opening ports 
given in response to the strenuous importunity of Mr. Hay), it will be 
well if they are halted at its frontiers by the Japanisation of China. 


GEORGE LYNCH. 





THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 


AS EXPLAINED BY THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE COURTS 


As Mr. Russell Wakefield and his co-signatories bave declared their 
belief that ‘the Ornaments Rubric retains the ceremonial system 
which was lawful under the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, 
and that for the peace of the Church this ought to be frankly 
recognised as a lawful inheritance in the English Church,’ and thus 
raise again the whole question of the position of the rubric, it may 
be interesting to give shortly the conclusions of the Privy Council 
as to that rubric’s history and effect. 

The belief of the signatories involves not a question of theology, 
but one of mixed history and law. History, so far as the circum- 
stances under which the rubric came to be placed into the Prayer 
Book, and law as to its effect when once there. The belief expressed 
by the High Church clergy happens to be in express contradiction 
to the decisions in the law courts, but it may possibly be correct all 
the same. These decisions are open to revision at any time, so it 
is a pity that, if the signatories really believe they are right, and 
intend to abide by the result, they should not raise the question of 
what is the real effect of the rubric again before the Privy Council. 
Lord Cairns said, in giving judgment in the most important of all 
of these cases, that the tribunals ought to be slow in any new suit 
to exclude any fresh light. Mr. Wakefield is not therefore in the 
position in which the Earl of Mar, for example, found himself, when 
the House of Lords decided against his claim. The noble Earl had 
no method of reversing their decision but an Actof Parliament. Any 
day a fresh ritual suit, friendly or otherwise, might reopen the whole 
question, and the position of the rubric be reconsidered in the light 
of any fresh historical knowledge that the declarants may have 
obtained since the last suit, and the position of the High Church 
declarants vindicated. Of course, there is also a risk that the de- 
cision may be still more strongly against them than ever. 

In what follows the reader will bear in mind that this article does 
not attempt more than a résumé of the findings of fact of the Privy 
Council, and the consequences of such findings. The correctness of 
the conclusions of the Privy Council depends first on the accuracy 
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and completeness with which the historical facts as to the Church 
settlement in Queen Elizabeth’s and Charles the Second’s reigns 
have been brought before them ; and, secondly, on the correctness 
of the reasoning from such facts. The judgments in their reasoning 
attempt to establish and maintain ‘as far as possible, a clear and 
unvarying interpretation of rules, the stringency and effect of which 
ought to be easily ascertained and understood by every clerk before 
his admission into holy orders’ (Lord Cairns, Ridsdale v. Clifton, 
L.R. 2 P.D. 276, at p. 307). These decisions, as long as the Church 
of England remains an Established Church, must bind any law- 
observing member of the Church of England until a case is brought 
wherein the fresh light brought to bear induces the Privy Council 
to alter its previous decisions. 

The ‘ Ornaments Rubric’ is as follows : 

And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the Church, and of the 
Ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained, and be in 


use, as were in this Church of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, 


Before going into the history (as found by the Privy Council) it 
ought to be explained what the word ‘ornaments’ means in the 
rubric. It has been held to mean all the articles used in and 
ancillary to the performance of the prescribed Church service. It 
does not mean an embellishment or adornment in the popular 
sense. Vestments, books, cloths, chalices, patens, communion 
tables, and a number of other things, none of which may, in fact, be 
decorative, are in law ‘ornaments.’ These are divided by lawyers 
into two classes: (1) Ornaments of the Church ; (2) Ornaments of 
the minister. There is a third class of things which have been held 
not to be ‘ornaments’ if not used, and comprise what are popularly 
known as ‘ornaments,’ but which lawyers call ‘ decorations,’ viz., 
things inert, and either not capable of use, or not actually used, as 
for instance, decorative patterns, pictures which cannot be a medium 
of worship, &c. 

The First English Prayer Book was issued in 1549 by Edward 
the Sixth, by authority of Parliament in the second year of his reign, 
and is known as Edward the Sixth’s First Prayer Book. That 
Prayer Book contained at the end of it ‘certain notes.’ The 
directions contained in these general notes as to ornaments of the 
minister were as follows : 

In the saying or singing of Matins and Evensong, Baptizing and Burying, the 
Minister, in parish churches and chapels annexed to the same, shall use a surplice. 
And in all cathedral churches and colleges, the Archdeacons, Deans, Provosts, 
Masters, Prebendaries, and Fellows, being Graduates, may use in the Quire, beside 
their surplices, such hood as apertaineth to their several degrees, which they have 
taken in any University within this realm. But in all other places every Minister 
shall be at liberty to use any surplice or no. It is also seemly that Graduates, 
when they do preach, should use such hoods as pertaineth to their several degrees. 
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And whensoever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the church, 
or execute any other public ministration, he shall have upon him beside his 
rochette, a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment; and also his pastoral staff 
in his hand, or else borne or holden by his Chaplain. 


A rubric (in the same Prayer Book) at the beginning of the 
Communion service, contained the following direction : 


Upon the day and at the time appointed for the ministration of the Holy 
Communion, the Priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon him 
the vesture appointed for that ministration, that isto say: a white albe plain, with 
a vestment or cope. And where there be many Priests or Deacons, there so many 
shall be ready to help the Priest in the ministration as shall be requisite, and shall 
have upon them likewise the vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to say, 
albes with tunicles. 


The same book, in the first rubric at the end of the Communion 
service, directs the English Litany to be said on Wednesdays and 
_ Fridays, and directs the priest on these days (after the Litany is 
ended) ‘ to put upon him a white albe or surplice with a cope,’ and 
to read that part of ‘the Communion service until after the offertory ’ 
(although there is no one to communicate with him), and then to 
add one or two of the collects in the Communion service, and to let 
the people depart with the usual blessing. 

In 1552, by an Act of Uniformity, 5 & 6 Ed. VI. c. 1, Edward 
the Sixth introduced his Second Prayer Book into the Church of 
England. This Prayer Book does not contain the ‘certain notes’ 
given above, nor the above rubrics as to albes, tunicles, and copes 
in the Communion service (the one in the Communion service, the 
other at the end of the Prayer Book), but has instead the following 
rubric before the Order for Morning Prayer : 

And here it is to be noted that the Minister at the time of the Communion, 
and at all other times in his ministration, shall use neither alb, vestment, nor 


cope; but being Archbishop or Bishop, he shall have and wear a rochet, and being 
@ Priest or Deacon, he shall have and wear a surplice only. 


When Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, and the Reformation 
which had been put back in Queen Mary’s reign was continued, she 
reintroduced, by the Act 1 Eliz. c. 2, the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth, with certain trifling specified alterations which have 
nothing to do with the question of ornaments. The Act does not 
mention the last-mentioned rubric (forbidding alb, vestment, and 
cope) as one of the alterations, nor does it suspend it directly. 
Indirectly by section 25 it seems to have temporarily suspended it. 
Section 25 reads as follows: 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the Church and of 
the Ministers thereof, shall be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of 
England by authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward the Sixth, until 
other order shall be therein taken by authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with the 
advice of her Commissioners appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of 
England for causes ecclesiastical, orof the Metropolitan of this realm. 
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The second year of Edward the Sixth is the year when his First 
Prayer Book was enacted by authority of Parliament. This 25th 
section has been held by the Privy Council to mean, not that the 
ornaments lawful at the time of the introduction of the Prayer 
Book were to be the standard, but the ornaments ‘prescribed by’ 
the First. Prayer Book. And they also held that that section was 
clearly only intended to have temporary effect, since it speaks of 
the ornaments being ‘retained and being in use’ only ‘ wntil other 
order.’ The result then was that while the Act made the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth compulsory, together with the rubric 
forbidding any vestments but surplices for deacons and priests, 
and rochets for archdeacons and bishops, and carefully specified the 
only alterations which it made in the book, the 25th section 
directed the ornaments of the First Prayer Book to be ‘retained 
and be in use until other order should be taken.’ 

When the authorities came to publish the book, they got over 
this temporary difficulty by entirely omitting the above-mentioned 
rubric, and substituting in lieu of it the following note referring to 
the statute of Elizabeth, which they printed in the beginning of the 
Prayer Book. 


And here it is to be noted that the Minister at the time of the Communion, 
and at all other times in his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the Church 
as were in use by authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward 
the Sixth, according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this book. 


They did this, as the Privy Council have held, without any legal 
authority. 

This note was misleading, as it did not refer to the fact that 
the Act only directed that such ornaments should be ‘retained and 
be in use wntil other order,’ but at the same time the note, on the 
face of it, showed that it professed to have no intrinsic authority, 
for it referred to the Act of Parliament ‘set in the beginning’ of 
the book. And this is the view the Privy Council took. 

In 1566 ‘ other order was taken’ by the advertisements of that 
year. These advertisements contain the following directions as to 
ornaments : 


Item.—In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, the principal Minister shall wear a cope, with Gospeller and Epistoler 
agreeably, and at all other prayers to be said at that Communion table to use no 
copes, but surplices. 

Item.—That the Dean and Prebendaries wear a surplice with a silk hood in 
the Quire, and when they preach . . . to wear their hood. 

Item.—That every Minister saying any public prayers, or ministering the 
Sacraments (plural), or any other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charges of the parish, and that the parish pro- 
vide a decent table standing on a frame for the Communion table. 

Item.—They shall decently cover with a carpet, silk, or other decent covering, 
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and. with a fair linen cloth (at the time of ministration) the Communion table, 

and to set the Ten Commandments upon the east wall over the said table. 
Item.—That the font be not removed, nor that the Curate do baptize in parish 

churches in basons, nor in any other form than is already prescribed. . . . 


These directions having been made under the authority derived 
from the 25th section of Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, have statu- 
tory authority (Ridsdale v. Clifton, L.R. 2 P.D. 276, at p. 321), 
and have been observed as such up to 1840. They have been copied 
almost verbatim into the 24th, 25th, 81st, and 82nd Canons, the 
first quoted of which refers to them expressly. In spite of this, 
those who wished to use the cope, alb, &c., argued that no ‘ other 
order’ had ever been taken, and that consequently such vestments 
were the only legal ones at the time of Communion, the fact that 
from 1566 to 1840, over two hundred years, the vestments in 
question had never been used, but universally discarded, weighing 
for nothing with them when seeking to interpret the rubric. 

The Privy Council therefore held that the 25th section of 1 Eliz. 
c. 2 must now be read as if these directions of the advertisements 
were part and parcel thereof (see Ridsdale v. Clifton, at p. 321). 
The section so altered then reads as follows : 

Provided always that such ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers 
thereof, shall be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England by 
authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward the Sixth, except that 
the surplice shall be used by the Ministers of the Church at all times of their 
public ministrations, and the alb, vestment, or tunicle shall not be used, nor shall 
a cope be used except at the administration of the Holy Communion in cathedral 
and collegiate churches. 


In spite of the ‘other order’ having been taken, the rubric 
continued to be printed in the same form and with the same wording 
as it had before Queen Elizabeth’s advertisements altered the law, 
until the time of the Restoration and the last Act of Uniformity ; 
a correction not having been made either per incwriam, or because 
the law was well known. Queen Elizabeth’s advertisements were 
universally obeyed in that no attempt was made by anyone to use 
the alb at all, and the cope was worn only in cathedrals and collegi- 
ate churches. 

When, at the Restoration, in Charles the Second’s reign, the 
Prayer Book came up again for revision, the Puritans objected to the 
rubric which had been inserted without authority in Queen Elizabeth’s 
book as above mentioned, because it ‘seemeth to bring back the 
copes, albs, &c., and the vestments forbidden by the Common Prayer 
Book, 5 & 6 Edward VI.’ The bishops at the Savoy Conference 
replied by stating that they intended to leave the law as to vestures 
unchanged. The rubric, however, was altered by making it more 
closely conform to the wording of the 25th section of the statute 
of Elizabeth by substituting instead of the words ‘The minister 

Vor, LIV.—No, 318 R 
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at the time of the Communion, and at all other times in. his 
ministration,’ the words ‘ such ornaments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be 
retained and be in use,’—all these new words being extracted from 
the Act of Elizabeth, except the words ‘at all times of their minis- 
tration’; they also omitted the words at the end of the old rubric 
—‘ according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this 
book.’ 

The Prayer Book with the rubric in this altered form was passed 
by both Houses of.Convocation, and received legislative sanction 
both from the Houses of Convocation and from Parliament. The 
Act of 13 & 14 Charles II. c. 4, in order that there should be no 
uncertainty as to it, ‘annexed’ the original MS. of the Prayer Book, 
containing the alterations, to the Act itself as a schedule, and 
ordered carefully compared copies to be made, and when properly 
verified to be sealed with the Great Seal of England. Each cathedral 
and certain other places were ordered to provide themselves with 
one of these ‘sealed copies.’ The sealed books contain both Acts of 
Uniformity—that of 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, and 13 & 14 Charles II. ec. 4. 
The Act of Elizabeth was not repealed by the Act of Charles the 
Second in 1662, for it was made by Convocation and by that Act part 
of the Prayer Book and put as No. 1 in the list of contents. Charles 
the Second’s Act of Uniformity not only specially refers to the 
Elizabethan Act in the preamble as an Act which was in force, and 
which Parliament intended to enforce and strengthen by passing the 
then Act of Uniformity; but section 24 of Charles the Second’s 
Act provides as follows : 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that the several good 
laws and statutes of this realm which have been formerly made, and are now in 
force, for the uniformity of Prayer and administration of the Sacraments within 
this realm of England and places aforesaid, shall stand in full force and strength, 


to all intents and purposes whatsoever, for the establishing and confirming of the 
said book. 


It was then, in 1662, for the first time by virtue of the Uniformity 
Act (but only in an altered form), that the rubric of 1559 as to 
ornaments, which was put in without authority by those who 
published the Prayer Book, obtained legislative sanction. When it 
was argued before the Privy Council that the present rubric 
repealed the Act of Elizabeth and the advertisements and canons, 
they held that could not be so; first, because the Act of Elizabeth 
was specially confirmed by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Next, 
because the universal practice from the time of the passing of the 
Act until the beginning of the modern Oxford movement showed 
that no one considered that the rubric altered the rule universally 
enforced from 1566 to 1662 (omitting the time of the Rebellion) 
which abolished the alb and other vestments in parish churches. 
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The Privy Council held therefore that the present rubric, if it was 
not in conformity with the statute of Elizabeth as amended by the 
‘other order’ contained in the advertisements of 1566, was not 
‘otherwise than what it had been before, a memorandum of 
reference to that law’ (Ridsdale v. Clifton, 2 P.D., at p. 324). 
Charles the Second’s Act of Uniformity was specially subscribed and 
adopted by Convocation. The Elizabethan Act was also incorporated 
into the Prayer Book by it, and made part of its contents No. 1. 

The result of this history, and the law laid down by the Privy 
Council at the same time, is that the only ornaments that are 
lawful are: (1) those prescribed by the First Prayer Book of Edward 
the Sixth as altered by the advertisements ; (2) any prescribed by 
the present Prayer Book; and (3) such ornaments as are consistent 
with, and subsidiary to, the prescribed service, as pews, hassocks, 
church bells. The test of legality is not what ornaments were used, 
in the second year of Edward the Sixth’s reign, nor what ornaments 
the canons or royal injunctions prior to 1549 directed to be used, 
but what ornaments were retained and in use by authority of Parlia- 
ment dating from the second year of Edward the Sixth, and not 
abolished entirely, or else changed as to the time and place of their 
lawful use, by the advertisements of Elizabeth of 1566. Besides 
these negative enactments, there is the statute of 3 & 4 Ed. VI. 
c. 10, which was revived in 1603, 1 Jac. I. c. 25, sec. 25, and 
which is still a binding statute. This requires that all antiphons, 
missals, grailes, processionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, 
primers in Latin or English, couchers, journals, ordinals, be abolished 
and forbidden to be used. It required all images of stone, timber, 
alabaster, or earth, graven, carved, or painted, to be defaced and 
destroyed in churches, except images on tombstones of persons not 
reputed to be saints. So that from 1603 these ornaments used at 
the time of the introduction of the First Prayer Book are expressly 
forbidden. 

The Ornaments of the Church.—We will now see what ornaments 
of the Church are mentioned in the Prayer Book of 1549, the first 
one of Edward the Sixth. They are: An English Bible, the new 
Prayer Book, a poor men’s box, a chalice, a corporas, paten, an altar, 
pulpit, font, and bell.' 

Altar altered to Communion Table——The First Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth speaks in the rubrics in the Communion service, 
and in the service itself, four times of a ‘ Table,’ four times of ‘ the 
Altar, and once of ‘God’s Board.’ The Second Prayer Book 
of Edward the Sixth, reintroduced by Elizabeth, speaks throughout 


? There are one or two other ‘ornaments’ which are not mentioned but implied 
by ordering a ‘ceremony.’ Thus for anointing in the service for the sick and in 
baptism a vessel to hold oil would be required, but when a ceremony is abolished 
the ornament must follow for reasons given hereafter. 


rR 2 
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in the rubrics of the Communion service, and in the service itself, of 
a ‘Table,’ and of ‘God's Board’ (in the present book altered to 
‘ Table’), and of the Communion itself as ‘a supper,’ ‘a feast,’ or ‘a 
banquet.’ The Injunctions of 1559, which were issued by Queen 
Elizabeth contemporaneously with the publishing of the Prayer 
Book, contain an article headed ‘ For Tables in the Churches.’ This 
article contains the following directions: ‘ And that the Holy Table 
in every church be decently made, and set in the place where the 
altar stood.’ The advertisements, following up the Injunctions of 
1559, directed the parish to ‘provide a decent table standing on 
a frame for the Communion Table,’ and then had the following 
direction: ‘Item. They shall decently cover with a carpet, silk, or 
other decent covering, and with a fair linen cloth at the time of 
ministration, the Communion Table.’ The rubric orders that ‘ The 
Table at the Communion time having a fair white linen cloth upon 
it, shall stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, where 
Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said’ The 
82nd Canon is so worded as to carry out the provisions of the rubric 
and the advertisements, for it says : 

Whereas we have no doubt but that in all churches within this realm of 
England convenient and decent tables are provided and placed for the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, we appoint that the said tables shall from time to time 
be kept and repaired in sufficient and seemly manner, and covered in time of 
divine service with a carpet of silk or other decent stuff thought fit by the Ordinary 
of the place if any question be made of it, and with a fair linen cloth at the time 
of the ministration, as becometh that table, and so stand, saving when the said 
Holy Communion is to be administered, at which time the same shall be placed in 
so good sort within the church or chancel as thereby the Minister may be more 
conveniently heard of the communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 


communicants also more conveniently and in more number may communicate with 
the said Minister. 


The result of these directions has been held to be that stone 
altars are illegal in the Church of England, and that wooden movable 
tables are the proper ornament (Faulkner v. Litchfield, 1 Robertson 
Eccl. Report, 184; Westerton v. Liddell, Moore Sp. Report, p. 185). 
In Westerton v. Liddell it was also held that as there was no 
direction as to the colour of the ‘carpet,’ any colour might be used. 
This did not apply to the fair white linen cloth. As to that it was 
held it must not have an embroidered or lace border. Prima facie 
two Communion tables are not lawful in one church, but if part of a 
church is separated from the rest, and is used when there are small 
attendances, it has been allowed (re Holy Trinity, Stroud Green, 
12 P.D. 199), 

Bell.—Ordered by the rubric in the Commination services and 
mentioned in Canons 15, 67, 88, and 111. 

Bible.—Ordered by the Prayer Book and by the 80th Canon, and 
described as ‘ the Bible of the largest volume.’ 
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Flagon, Chalice, or Cup.—Ordered by the rubric in the Com- 
munion service. By the 20th Canon the wine is required ‘to be 
brought to the Communion table in a clean and sweet standing pot 
or stoup ( = flagon) of pewter, if not of purer metal.’ 

Stone Font.—The rubric in the Baptismal services mentions a 
font, but does not otherwise describe it. Elizabeth’s advertisements 
have the following provision as to it: ‘That the font be not removed, 
nor that the curate do baptize in parish churches in basons.’ The 
81st Canon is as follows : ‘According to a former constitution (viz. 
the Canon of 1571 [Card. Synod. I. 123]), too much neglected in 
many places, we appoint that there shall be a font of stone in every 
church and chapel where baptism is to be ministered ; the same to 
be set in the ancient usual place; in which only font the minister 
shall baptize publicly.’ 

Reading-desk.—‘ A convenient seat to be made for the minister 
to read service in,’ Canon 82, and also referred to in the rubric in 
the Commination service as the ‘ reading-pew.’ 

Pulpit.—Referred to in the rubric at the head of the Commina- 
tion service, and ordered by the 83rd Canon: ‘The churchwardens 
or questmen, at the common charge of the parishioners in every 
church, shall provide a comely and decent pulpit to be set in a con- 
venient place within the same, by the discretion of the Ordinary of 
the place, if any question do arise, and to be there seemly kept for 
the preaching of God’s Word.’ 

Ten Commandments.—Queen Elizabeth’s advertisements provide 
that the Ten Commandments shall be placed at the east end over 
the Communion table, for, after speaking of the Communion table, 
they say: ‘And to set the Ten Commandments upon the east 
wall over the said table.’ The 82nd Canon provides as follows as to 
the Ten Commandments: ‘That the Ten Commandments be set 
up in the east end of every church and chapel where the people 
may best see and read the same.’ It omits the provision of the 
advertisements which directs their being placed ‘ over the said table.’ 
The Canon continues: ‘and other chosen sentences written upon 
the walls of the said churches and chapels in places convenient.’ 

Alms-bason.—Directed by the rubric in the Communion service 
to be a ‘decent bason.’ In the First and Second Prayer Books a 
poor men’s box is mentioned. The Prayer Book of 1662 omits all 
reference to it, but it is mentioned in the 84th Canon under the 
name of alms-chest. 

Register of Christenings, Weddings, and Burials.—Ordered by 
Canon 70 to be of parchment, to be kept in one sure coffer with three 
locks and keys, one with the minister, and the other two with the 
churchwardens severally. This book shall not be taken out except 
in presence of the minister and churchwardens. The register must 


now, by 19 & 20 Vict. c. 119, be kept in an iron chest. It should be 
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noted that the Registration Acts to some extent supersede this 
Canon. 

Table of Degrees of Affinity, within which marriages are not 
lawful.—Ordered by Canon 99 ‘to be in every church publicly 
set up.’ 

Homilies, Book of.—Ordered by the 80th Canon. 

The above is a list of all the ornaments directed by law to be 
used. Mr. Justice Phillimore, in the second edition of the late Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, has a long list of others, and 
as an authority for their use he gives Lindwood. Lindwood was 
Bishop of St. Davids in pre-Reformation times, namely, in Henry the 
Sixth’s reign, and a canon lawyer. He wrote a book discussing how 
far the English provincial constitutions were valid, testing their 
validity by examining whether they agreed with, or contravened, the 
Roman Canon law, in the same way as an American lawyer at the 
present day tests the laws of the various states by the constitution. 
It is needless to say that this writer is not recognised by the 
English courts as an authority as to what ornaments are lawful 
since the Reformation. (The only ornaments that have been held 
lawful are things consistent with the rubric, and subsidiary to the 
prescribed service.) In discussing how far ornaments are legal, 
the courts have taken notice of former rubrics on the subject, 
and where a former rubric prescribed the use of a certain orna- 
ment, and that ornament has been omitted from the later one, 
they have held such ornament illegal. Most of the decisions deal 
with vestments, but this principle of construction has been applied 
to ambiguous rubrics (see, for instance, the way in which the 
words ‘it shall suffice’ were construed in Hebbert v. Purchas, 
3 P.C. 605, in discussing whether wafers are legal. See also 
Martin v. Mackonochie, L.R. 2 P.C. 365, at p. 390). The Privy 
Council in Westerton v. Liddell (Moore Sp. Report, at p. 187), 
after saying they ‘ entirely agree with the opinions expressed by the 
learned judges in these cases (i.e. Westerton v. Liddell and Beal v. 
Liddell, and in Faulkner v. Litchfield, 1 Rob. Ecc. Rep. 184), “that 
in the performance of the services, rites, and ceremonies ordered by 
the Prayer Book, the directions contained in it must be strictly 
observed, that no omission and no addition can be permitted,” ’ said 
that they were not prepared to hold that the use of all articles not 
expressly mentioned in the rubric, although quite consistent with, 
and even subsidiary to, the service, is forbidden. They pointed out 
that organs, pews, cushions, pulpit-cloths, seats by the Communion 
table, were permissible. On this basis they dealt with the question 
whether a credence table was permissible, and held it to be so. And 
this view the Privy Council held to be right in Martin v. Mackono- 
chie, L.R. 2 P.C. 365, at p. 390. 

Lighted Candles when not required for Light.—The law as to 
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these is not quite clear owing to the late Archbishop Benson’s 
judgment in the Lincoln case, at least that was the view taken by 
Dr. Tristram in 1897 when the question came before him in the case 
of St. Paul’s; Camden Square. He there refused either to give leave 
to light the candles or to prohibit their lighting. The law depends 
partly on the question whether lighted candles when not required 
for light are treated as ‘ornaments, and partly on the question 
whether the ‘cremation’ apart from the act of lighting is a 
‘ceremony. Lord Cairns in Martin v. Mackonochie, L.R. 2 P.C. 365 
in the Privy Council said : 


The lighted candles are clearly not ‘ornaments’ within the words of the rubric, 
for they are not prescribed by the authority of Parliament therein mentioned, 
namely the first Prayer Book, nor is the injunction of 1547 the authority of 
Parliament within the meaning of the rubric. They are not subsidiary to the 
service, for they do not aid or facilitate—much less are they necessary to the 
service, nor can a separate and independent ornament previously in use be said to 
be consistent with a rubric which is silent as to it, and which by necessary 
implication abolishes what it does not retain. 


Archbishop Benson in Read v. Lincoln, 1891, P. 6, came to an 
opposite conclusion, the grounds for.which are not quite clear so far 
as they affect them as ‘ornaments.’ Adopting a definition of his 
own of ‘ceremony,’ he held that ‘cremation’ without an act of 
lighting during the service was not a ‘ceremony.’ On appeal, 
Lord Halsbury in giving the decision of the Privy Council intimated 
that that tribunal adhered to the view it had previously adopted in 
Martin v. Mackonochie, but considered that as the Bishop was not 
in his own church he had no power to remove the lighted candles, 
and therefore could not be held responsible for their use. 

Illegal Ornaments of the Church.—Bearing in mind the definition 
of ornament—‘ a thing used in the services and ministrations of the 
Church ’—it will be seen that on the principles laid down in the 
eases cited, all ornaments.not prescribed by the first Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth, the rubrics and the canons (which are to be read 
together with the former), are dlegal unless it can be proved that 
they are quite consistent with, and subsidiary to, the prescribed 
service. Thus, a cross used as an ornament and carried about is 
illegal, and a@ fortiori, a crucifix (Elphinstone v. Purchas, 3 Ad. & 
Eccl. 67). Holy-water stoups, on the same principle, were held 
illegal in Davey v. Hinde, 1901, p. 95, and ordered to be removed. 
We will now give a list of some ornaments which have been held to 
be illegal. 

Baldacchimo, or canopy over the Communion table. This at 
first sight would appear not to be an ornament, as incapable of use, 
but it has been held that as it was used for the purpose of protect- 
ing the Host when exposed for worship, and for the honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament, it was an ornament, and illegal. The Prayer 
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Book forbids the elevation or showing of the Sacrament, and a baldac- 
chino was inconsistent with the service prescribed therein. 

Other illegal ornaments are : 

Confessional Bowes.—Bradford v. Fry, 1878, 4 P.D. 93; Davey 
v. Hinde, 1901, P. 95. 

Stations of the Cross,—Ridsdale v. Clifton, 2 P.D. 316; Davey 
v. Hinde, 1901, P. 95. 

Tabernacle.—Davey v. Hinde, 1901, P. 95; Kensit v. St. Ethel- 
burga, 1900, P. 80. 

Images representing the Virgin Mary, the Good Shepherd; the 
same case; Davey v. Hinde, 1900, P. 95. 

Decorations have been defined in Martin v. Mackonochie (2 P.C. 
364, at p. 387) to be ‘things inert and unused,’ and were distin- 
guished from ornaments which have an ‘active use . . . as part of 
the administration of a ceremony.’ Decorations are of two kinds— 
things, like decorative patterns, which are incapable of use. Next, 
things which though inert can be used. These, as long as they are 
not used, are treated as decorations. There is often considerable 
controversy as to whether a ‘usable’ thing is an ‘ornament’ or a 
‘decoration.’ Thus, one picture might be an ‘ornament’ if used for 
a religious purpose, or as an aid to prayer as Stations of the Cross ; and 
another, of an historical scene, would only be a ‘ decoration.’ As tothe 
first class of things, they are legal, and no question arises as to them. 
As to the latter, for example, a cross, the rule has been to allow them 
af not used or put up in a place where they lead to misconceptions. 
Thus, a cross is not allowed in connection, or apparent connection, 
with the Communion table, for it must not be given the appearance 
of an altar. The judgment of the Privy Council in Liddell v. Beal 
(Moore Sp. Rep.), in dealing with a case where a wooden cross had 
been put upon a narrow ledge ‘raised above the rest of the table’ 
(see p. 151), the ledge being attached to the table (p. 186), contains 
the following conclusions : ‘ The distinction between an altar and a 
table is in itself essential, and the circumstances, therefore, which 
constitute the distinction, however trifling in themselves, are for 
that reason important.’ The cross was therefore ordered to be 
removed from the table, so that it should not look like an altar. 
The existence of a cross attached to the table was said to be neither 
consistent with the letter nor the spirit of the canons. In conse- 
quence, the cross was removed to the sill of the east window, which 
was 5 feet 10 inches away from the Communion table. This did not 
satisfy some of those who objected to the cross, and they took further 
proceedings (Liddell v. Beal, 1860, 14 Moore P.C. 1). The Privy 
Council then held that the cross was not ‘in any sense in communi- 
cation or contact with the Communion table,’ and that the monition 
in that case had not been disobeyed. In Durst v. Masters (1876, 1 
P.D. 373) the incumbent put a cross on a ledge a quarter of an inch 
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above the table, and asserted that it was legal in such a position and 
was movable, The Privy Council, however, refused to enter into 
any such refinements as to its being movable and a quarter of an 
inch away from the table, and said that to the eye of a stranger 
coming into the church there was no difference from what’ had been 
originally condemned in Liddell v. Beal ; and laid down the principle 
that no cross should be placed in such a position as to be in apparent 
connection with the Communion table. 

The Privy Council in Phillpotts v. Boyd (L.R. 6, P.C. 435) 
allowed a marble reredos at Exeter Cathedral, having on it a bas- 
relief carving which represented the Ascension, Transfiguration, and 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost as historical scenes. They allowed 
this reredos on the ground that it could not become an object of 
superstitious reverence. Courts have to judge on the evidence 
presented before them as to the likelihood of any decoration or 
figure becoming an object of superstition. Thus, the figures in relief 
on the reredos at Exeter were held subsidiary to the representation 
of the events, and so were permitted, as unlikely to lead to super- 
stition. It is not sufficient that a figure might be, it must be likely 
to be, or probably would be, a cause of. superstitious reverence ; thus, 
a bas-relief of the Crucifixion scene on a reredos was held not likely to 
be a cause of superstition in Hughes v. Edwards, 1877, 2 P.D. 361, 
and the Bishop of London, exercising his discretion (R. v. Bishop of 
London, 24 Q.B.D. 213), refused to sanction proceedings in the case of 
the reredos of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the ground that he thought 
it would not be a cause of superstition. 

By the words ‘ superstitious reverence,’ ‘ adoration,’ or ‘ worship,’ 
the Courts do not only mean to convey the limited idea of a figure or 
object itself worshipped like a pagan idol, but to embrace the far more 
extended conception of worship, adoration, or reverence paid to the 
Deity in presence of, or before and through the medium of, those 
objects or figures, and referred to the Roman Catholic doctrine as 
laid down by the Council of Trent, Sess. XXV., De imvocatione, 
veneratione, et reliquiis sanctorum et sacris imaginibus. It is this 
kind of worship which the XXIInd Article of Religion repudiated, 
and declared to be ‘a fond thing vainly invented.’ The principle on 
which the Courts go is that the best forecast as to whether a thing is 
in danger of being an object of superstitious reverence, especially in 
those cases where the weaknesses and failings of mankind are con- 
cerned, is to be obtained from the experience of the past. Thus, as 
the worship of the crucifix on the roodscreen was enjoined in the 
Missal according to the Sarum Use, such a crucifix was clearly liable 
to abuse. Lord Penzance laid down the rule in the following words 
in Clifton v. Ridsdale (1876, 1 P.D. 316, at p. 356), which were 
quoted and approved of by the Privy Council on appeal (1877, 2 P.D. 
276): ‘ When the Court is dealing with a well-known sacred object 
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—an object enjoined and put up by authority in all the churches in 
England before the Reformation in a particular part of the church, and 
for the purpose of “ adoration”—when the Court finds the same 
object, both in the church and out of it, is still worshipped by those 
who adhere to the unreformed Romish faith, and when it is told that 
now, after a lapse of 300 years, it is suddenly proposed to set up 
the same object in the same part of the church as an architectural 
ornament only, it is hard not to distrust the use to which it may be 
put, or escape the apprehension that what begins in “ decoration ” 
may end in idolatry.’ If this apprehension is a just and reasonable 
one, then there exists that likelihood and danger of superstitious 
reverence which the Privy Council, in Phillpotts v. Boyd (1875, L.R. 
6 P.C. 435), pronounced to be fatal to the lawfulness of all images 
and figures set up in a church. Sir A. Charles, the late Dean of the 
Arches, held im re St. Anselm, Pinner, 1901, P. 202, that the 
question whether a particular decoration was in danger of superstitious 
reverence depended on the probability considering the circumstances 
of the particular church, and suggested evidence being adduced as to 
the nature of the services in the church wherein it was proposed to 
put up on a chancel screen a crucifix with figures of the Virgin Mary 
and St. John on either side. When he was satisfied as to the nature 
of the services, he allowed these figures to be put up. It is sub- 
mitted that the principle of this decision is not correct—a new vicar 
might commence all the superstitious practices forbidden—and that 
the principle laid down by Lord Penzance is a more satisfactory one, 
viz. that when the particular thing has been associated, and still is, 
with a practice the Church of England holds superstitious, it cannot 
be permitted. ' 

Gates to chancel screens have not been approved of by the 
different chancellors, as appearing to make a distinction between 
the chancel and the rest of the church which is not recognised by 
law ; yet they have been allowed for protection of church property 
where it was customary to keep the church open all week days, and 
on condition that they should be kept open during the services 
(Rector of St. Andrew’s, Romford, v. All Persons having Interest, 
1894, P.D. 220). 

Flowers, if used only as decorations, are legal (Elphinstone v. 
Purchas, L.R. 3 P.C. 605). As to things forbidden because used 
ceremonially, see CEREMONIES. 

Ornaments of the Minister—The reader who has followed the 
introductory history has seen that the Privy Council have held that 
the lawful ornaments for a minister are those authorised by the 
advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, and that these advertisements 
have not been superseded by the Ornaments rubric. The conse- 
quence is that the surplice is the only lawful ornament to be worn 
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in parish churches while ministering, unless, perhaps, the scarf or 
tippet, and hood in addition. 

Tippet, Scarf, and Hood.—The edvintlonnenie direct deans, 
masters of colleges, archdeacons, other dignitaries in cathedral 
churches, doctors, masters of arts, batchelers (sic) of divinity, 
medicine, and law, having ecclesiastical living, inter alia to wear 
in their common apparel abroad tippets of sarcenet. The 74th 
Canon directs for the same persons hoods and tippets of silk or 
sarcenet, and square caps. All other ministers, ‘ admitted or to be 
admitted,’ are to wear the same dress as the others, except tippets. 
The tippet has become part of the dress worn by ministers, though 
it is clear both from the advertisements and Canon that it was an 
outdoor dress and only to be worn by dignitaries in colleges and 
cathedrals, and doctors and bachelors of theology, law, and 
medicine. It has never been the subject of any judicial decision. 
The scarf is to be distinguished from a stole. A stole is a narrow 
strip of colowred silk expanded at the ends and reaching down to 
the knees. A tippet, or scarf, is made of folded black silk going down 
to the ankles. 

Copes, according to the advertisements, are ordered to be worn 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches in the ministration of the 
Holy Communion by the principal minister, with Gospeller and 
Epistoler agreeably. They have fallen into disuse for nearly two 
centuries now in cathedrals, and if an action were brought against 
anyone for not using them, it is not improbable that the Court 
would hold that the contemporary, general, and continuous disuse 
of the same had created a legal practice authorising their disuse, 
and the use, instead, of a surplice with the other usual ornaments. 
This disuse seems to have been recognised in 1604, for the 24th 
Canon, instead of directing the clergy in cathedrals to wear the cope 
at every ministration of the Holy Communion, limits its direction 
to the ‘ principal feast days,’ although a few lines further down it 
refers to Elizabeth’s advertisements. 

The black gown has been held to be legal for two reasons : first, 
because the surplice has been only directed to be worn during the 
administration of the Holy Communion and the other rites (rite 
being ‘ a service expressed in words,’ Martin v. Mackonochie, 2 Ad. 
& Eccl. 116, at p. 136) of the Church, and preaching is not a rite 
nor ministration within the rubric; secondly, the Court held that 
the use of the black gown had been legal all along through three 
centuries, and that if it had not been so, on the principle that 
communis error facit legem, i.e. since there has been a continuous 
use of such gown for three hundred years, such use would make it 
legal even if it had not been so originally (Wright v. Tugwell, 1897, 
1 Ch. 85). 

Illegal Ornaments.—The following vestments have been held to 
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be illegal : alb, amice, maniple, chasuble, tunicle (Hebbert v. Purchas, 
7 Moore, P.C. N.S. 468, or L.R. 3 P.C. 605; Ridsdale v. Clifton, 
2 P.D. 276); a biretta, if worn (Hudson v. Tooth, 2 P.D. 125; 
Enraght v. Lord Penzance, 1882, 7 App. Cas. 240). In ruling on 
this point (Elphinstone v. Purchas, 1870, 3 Ad. & Eccl. 94), the Court 
thought it could be innocently carried in the hand. 

Bishop.—The bishop is ordered by the rubric in the consecra- 
tion of a bishop to wear a rochet. With this they wear a chimere, 
which was an upper robe originally worn out of doors, and since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time made of black satin. 

Pastoral: Staff—If we apply the method of interpreting the 
rubrics which has been laid down by the Courts, and which is 
explained on a previous page of this article, it will be clear 
that the pastoral staff is an illegal ornament. The First Prayer Book 
of Edward the Sixth enjoined it in the ‘certain notes’ at the end, 
where vestments are dealt with; the Second Prayer Book and the 
present one have omitted all reference to it. In the ‘ certain notes’ 
at the end of the First Prayer Book the bishop was directed to hold it 
in his hand, or have it borne or held for him by his chaplain, both at 
Holy Communion and when executing any other public ministration. 
The Ordinal of 1550, in the service of consecrating bishops, also 
directed the consecrating bishops to have their pastoral staves in 
their hands, and, as part of the ceremony of consecrating a new 
bishop, in the middle of the exhortation, after he is given the Bible 
with the words ‘Give heed unto reading,’ directs the archbishop, 
while saying the words ‘ Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd,’ to 
put a pastoral staff into the new bishop’s hands. All these refer- 
ences to a pastoral staff have been cut out of the present Prayer 
Book and Ordinal. The view that the pastoral staff is now an illegal 
ornament is borne out by Gibson, who in his Codex, published in 
1761, says at p. 118, referring to the pastoral staff, episcopal ring, 
mitre, and gloves (all enjoined in the Roman Pontifical), ‘ All which, 
and many other superstitions of like nature (as savouring more of 
the ceremonies of the Jewish than of the simplicity of the Christian 
religion), our Reformed Church hath prudently and piously laid 
aside in the consecration of her archbishops and bishops, retaining 
only such outward tokens as are most ancient and most grave.’ 
And it may be noted that at the first Elizabethan consecration of a 
bishop, viz. Archbishop Parker’s (of which he took care there should 
be a very exact account in his Register), no pastoral staff was given, 
as is expressly mentioned in the Archiepiscopal Register. 

Mitre.—This also is probably illegal, since it is not part of the 
specified dress of a bishop in either the First or Second Prayer Book 
of Edward the Sixth, or any other, and the rule laid down by the 
Courts is that no garments shall be worn except such as are 
authorised. In Read v. Bishop of Lincoln, it was held that when a 
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bishop ministers in any office prescribed by the Prayer Book, he 
is a ‘minister,’ and bound to observe the directions given to the 
minister in the rubrics of such office (L.R. 14 P.D. 148). 

This concludes the réswmé of the decisions relating to ornaments 
and the ornaments rubric. Anyone who enters a fair number of 
churches during the year will form his own opinion as to the extent 
to which that law is observed by bishopsand clergy. These decisions 
do not relate merely to matters of millinery or esthetics, as some 
Gallios affect to believe, but indirectly involve matters of doctrine. 
Both those who adopt the ornaments declared illegal, and those who 
object to them, do so because they symbolise doctrines which they 
believe important. A large number of the forbidden ornaments are 
more appropriate to the doctrine that the Holy Communion is a 
sacrifice than to the belief that it is a feast and banquet, as declared 
by the Prayer Book. Very frequently in addition to the ‘ornament’ 
a ‘ceremony’ is introduced. Indeed, Mr. Russell Wakefield and his 
co-signatories seem to believe that if the ‘ornaments’ were declared 
legal the ceremony appropriate to it would be also, for they say ‘the 
ornaments rubric retains the ceremonial system which was brought 
under the Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth.’ The declarants appear 
to have forgotten that in ecclesiastical legislation ‘ornaments’ have 
been always dealt with separately from ‘ceremonies and forms,’ and 
that there is no difficulty similar to that which exists as to ‘ orna- 
ments’ in deciding what ceremonies are lawful. It is easy to under- 
stand why the declarants should lay more stress on the ‘ ceremonial 
system’ than on the ‘ornaments,’ for the intended symbolism 
of a garment or the ‘ornament’ might not be noticed without its 
attendant ‘ceremony,’ giving a life and meaning to what would 
otherwise be inexpressive. But a decision as to the lawfulness of an 
ornament does not justify the ceremony, for no ceremony is lawful 
except such as are expressly ordered by the Prayer Book. Both the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity and that of Charles the Second 
especially forbid any other ceremonial. The fourth section of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Act makes it a criminal offence to ‘ wilfully or obstinately, 
standing in the same, use any other rite, ceremony, order, form, or 
manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper openly or privily, or mattins, 
evensong, administration of the Sacraments, or other open prayers 
than is mentioned and set forth in the said book’ (the second Prayer 
Book of Edward the Sixth) ; and the Act of Charles the Second enacts 
‘that no form or order of Common Prayers, administration of Sacra- 
ments, rites,"or ceremonies, shall be openly used in any church, chapel, 
or other public place, or in any college or hall in either of the 
Universities, the colleges of Westminster, Winchester, or Eton, or 
any of them other than what is prescribed and appointed to be used 
in and by the said book.’ The Act of Elizabeth having been passed, 
as has been already pointed out, by both Houses of Convocation, and 
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sealed by them and added to the Prayer Book, besides being passed 
by the Houses of Parliament as part of it, can scarcely be contended 
to be only legally and not morally binding on the clergy. Moreover, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out the other day, ‘the very 
meaning of an ornament is that it is a thing to be used for the fitting 
performance of a ceremony, and if no ceremony be prescribed, the so- 
called ornament has no place.’ If the High Church clergy loyally 
adhered to this principle, and refused to introduce a ceremony unless 
it was mentioned in the Prayer Book, then they would see that as 
long as the rites and ceremonies were forbidden they would obtain 
only a Pyrrhic victory by having an ornament declared legal when 
the appropriate ceremony remains illegal. 


E. BLackwoop WRIGHT. 
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A PAPAL CONCLAVE AND ITS 
CHRONICLER 


PavuL DE GonpI, Cardinal de Retz, was a man who in his day played 
many parts and had strange experiences. He was at once a model 
archbishop and a libertine, a demagogue of demagogues and a 
courtier. He was the confidential friend and adviser of half the 
great ladies in Paris, at the very time when all the riffraff of the 
city were swearing by him as ‘notre chéri,’ and kissing the bridle of 
his horse as he passed. His charity was unbounded and so was his 
debauchery : he would give away the very coat from off his back, 
and make love to his dearest friend’s wife or his own nearest rela- 
tive. He revelled in mysteries, plots and conspiracies, and had a 
perfect genius for playing off one section of society against another. 
That maddest, wildest, and wickedest of ventures, la Fronde, was 
his most characteristic handiwork. He would preach before the 
Court one day, with thrilling eloquence, too, and fight a duel the 
next; and he would hurry away from a chapter-house meeting 
to a rendez-vous. And no matter where he was, he always took the 
lead by the sheer force of his ability and—audacity. 

To Paul de Retz, as a cardinal, a conclave was, of course, a per- 
fect godsend : it afforded him the best of all fields for the display of 
his somewhat peculiar order of talents. Never was he perhaps quite 
so much in his element as when locked up in the Vatican, measuring 
his wits against those of the various members of the Sacred College. 
Even the conclave of 1655 was welcome, although it came at an 
inopportune moment, just when his fortunes were at a low ebb. 
Only a few weeks before it met, he had arrived in Rome, a fugitive, 
penniless and maimed—with a dislocated shoulder. He had been 
proclaimed a traitor, and all the world knew that Anne of Austria 
would give his weight in gold for him dead or alive—more gladly 
dead, though, than alive. None the less, during the papal election 
he played a more important and brilliant ré/e than any other 
cardinal, even than he who had the King of Spain at his back. 
From first to last, indeed, his influence was paramount, and prac- 
tically it was he, outlaw though he were, who decided to whom 
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St. Peter’s throne should be given. In his Mémoires, one of the 
brightest, wittiest, and most cynically audacious of books, he gives 
a full account of all that took place at that conclave. He draws 
aside the curtain with which the Sacred College loves to veil its pro- 
ceedings; and, with a sneering little laugh as it were, he invites the 
profane to step in and see for themselves exactly how Popes are 
made. 

At the time when this conclave met, Paul de Retz was only some 
forty ; yet, for fully twenty years before, his name had been one to 
conjure with in Paris. If saints were made, not born, he would cer- 
tainly have been a saint of the first order; for both his father and 
his mother were renowned throughout France for their fervent piety ; 
and they, together with his tutor, no less a personage than St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, had devoted themselves heart and soul to the task of 
fitting him to shine, not in this world, but in the next. Nature was 
too strong for them, however: in very early days the boy sturdily 
refused to be led into the narrow path; and when he was told he 
must take orders—he was only fourteen at the time—he shook the 
very heavens with his protests. But it was all in vain; his father 
stood his ground firmly ; become a priest Paul must, as therein lay 
his one chance of escaping damnation. When once he realised that 
he was to be driven into the Church nolens volens, he set to work 
deliberately, and most energetically, to force the Church to refuse to 
admit him. Boy as he was, the whole country-side was soon ringing 
with his adventures; and, when he was sent to Paris, things went 
from bad to worse. He consorted openly with disreputable women 
and fought duels on their behalf; he rioted and gambled, and tried 
to run away with his own sister-in-law’s sister. He even threw down 
the gauntlet to the great Richelieu himself, laying siege to the heart 
of one of his bonnes amies, and joining in a conspiracy to murder 
him. Not content with outraging every law of decency, he blazoned 
the fact abroad, calling on the very man in the street to bear witness 
how unfit he was to be a priest. But it was all a waste of time: 
‘ je demeurai toujours avec ma soutane,’ he complains bitterly. For 
he was a de Retz, and, no matter what he might do, the Church 
would not close her door on a de Retz. Nay she even made him 
Archbishop-Coadjutor of Paris before he was thirty, and gave him 
@ cardinal’s hat. 

For some ten years, de Retz’s life was one long frantic struggle 
to free himself from this soutane that had been thrust upon him 
and that threatened to stifle him. Then, realising at length that 
the powers against him were too strong, that in fact the only 
alternative for him to the Church was a prison, he gave up the 
fight. Since the world was determined that he should be a 
priest, he would be a priest, but—‘ tant pis pour le monde.’ The 
very day he was appointed Coadjutor, he made up his mind, as 
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he tells us frankly, ‘de faire le mal par dessein.’ Theretofore, his 
evils deeds had, it seems, been unpremeditated. Not but that he 
would have preferred ‘de faire le bien;’ but there were difficulties 
in the way ; and of these, as he remarks, ‘la plus grande et la plus 
insurmontable était dans moi-méme.’ No one knew better than he 
did that his chance of ever becoming a bright haloed saint was 
nil; therefore, as he loathed mediocrity and dearly loved extremes, 
he decided to become ‘un vrai diable.’ Still, as he had a strong 
artistic sense of the becoming, and was bent moreover on being a 
power both in the Church and in the world, he resolved to comport 
himself, outwardly at least, as a model prelate. ‘Je pris une firme 
résolution de remplir exactement tous les devoirs de ma profession, et 
d’étre aussi homme de bien pour le salut des autres que je pourrais 
étre méchant pour moi-méme.’ 

This resolution he certainly kept to the letter: most unscrupulous 
of men though he were, never had Paris a more conscientious 
Coadjutor, one more just and kindly in his dealings with his 
subordinates, more generous and pitiful to the poor. The diocese 
was in a scandalous state at the time; for the Archbishop, who was 
his uncle, was at once lazy, vicious, and incapable; and de Retz 
threw himself eagerly into the task of bringing about in it a complete 
transformation. He swept away abuses with a ruthless hand; yet 
so cleverly did he do his work that, instead of raising up for himself 
enemies, as most reformers do, he gained for himself friends: before 
he had been in his office a month, he was more loved than any of his 
predecessors, by the citizens as well as by the clergy. As for the 
populace, they were, and had been for years, his staunch friends ; 
for he had won their hearts completely by going about among them, 
even in his early riotous days, distributing not only charity but 
sympathy—kindly greetings, little tokens of personal interest and 
regard. For, strange to say, this man, who never spared an equal, 
whether friend or foe, who robbed, betrayed, and killed the rich and 
great of this world without a scruple, was as one transformed the 
moment the poor were in question. ‘I have always lived with my 
servants as with brothers,’ he wrote in his old age; and not only his 
own servants but the veriest varlets in the highways were, in his eyes, 
brothers. And that, too, in an age when it was the custom to look on 
varlets as on chattels. 

While living apparently as if he had no thought beyond the 
furtherance of religion, de Retz was in reality intriguing night and 
day to secure for himself the post of chief minister ; for even before 
Richelieu’s death, he had firmly made up his mind that he would step 
into his place and rule France, even as the great Cardinal had ruled 
it. And there is little doubt that he would have done so had Louis 
the Thirteenth lived a few months longer; but, before he had time 
to mature his plans, Anne of Austria was at the head of affairs ; and 
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she, by fair means or foul, was in the power of Mazarin. For years 
there was war to the death between the two cardinals as to which of 
them should play the king, while the real king, Louis the Fourteenth, 
was a minor; and from first to last it was de Retz who was the 
popular favourite. The Parliament, the citizens, and the populace 
to a man were on his side; and even the princes and nobles 
would rather have had him for a ruler than Mazarin—not that they 
wished for either. Then all the great ladies espoused his cause and 
did for him yeoman’s service; for although, as he himself tells us, 
he was one of the ugliest of men, it was with him as with Wilkes— 
she who listened to him was a lost woman. Among his closest 
allies were the three most beautiful dames in Europe, the Duchesse 
de Longueville, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and Madame de Bouillon. 
Of Madame de Bouillon he complains, oddly enough, that although 
‘d’une trés grande beauté, la modestie manquait 4 son air ;’ and of 
la Chevreuse, that ‘jamais femme n’a eu plus de mépris pour les 
scrupules et pour les devoirs.’ As for Madame de Longueville, he 
assures us that she was ‘ une des plus aimables personnes de France ;’ 
that she would have had indeed ‘ peu de défauts si la galanterie ne lui 
eit donné beaucoup.’ As it was, he is forced to admit that from 
being ‘I’héroine d’un grand parti, elle en devint l’aventuriére.’ Still, 
whatever their faults might be, they, and dozens of their kind, 
devoted themselves to him heart and soul: they coquetted for him, 
stole for him, carried his messages; nay, they even sold their 
diamonds for his sake, and made love to their own husbands to win 
them over to his side. 

Again and again the post he coveted seemed almost within his 
grasp; once, indeed, he reigned supreme in Paris for months, as, the 
citizens at his bidding having risen in arms, Mazarin fled—taking 
with him, however, the Queen Regent and the boy-King. De Retz 
had an army at his back and a second, which the King of Spain had 
placed at his disposal, just across the frontier. Thus he was able to 
dictate his own terms; and when the Regent and the King returned 
to Paris he rode by their side, while Mazarin was left behind in exile; 
and what cheers they received were given at his signal. At that 
moment his triumph seemed assured; for, although the motley 
parties he led were already at sixes and sevens, intriguing against 
one another, he was, as he believed, independent of their support, 
as he had won over the Queen Regent to his side by professing that 
he had conceived for her a violent passion, and that it was only 
jealousy of Mazarin that had induced him to throw in his lot with 
her enemies. But, just when his hopes were highest, they were 
dashed to the ground, and by a woman, one who loved him, too, and 
whom once he had loved. Proof was given to the Queen that 
de Retz cared no more for her than he did for her old cat; that he 
had turned her openly into ridicule, had called her not only a fool 
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but ‘une vraie Suissesse’! She who struck this blow in the dark 
was murdered within a few days of striking it, by whose orders, 
as history saith not, we must decide for ourselves. The mischief 
was done, however, for the Queen, whose strongest passion was 
vanity, was transformed at one fell swoop into de Retz’s implacable 
foe. And he was in her power, too; for, by paying court to her, he 
had alienated all his old friends and supporters. Mazarin was 
recalled ; and one fine morning de Retz found himself in prison. 

Then the very people he had deserted rallied around him again, 
a fact that speaks volumes in his favour and in theirs. Crowds 
besieged the Queen’s palace demanding his release ; and they would 
have rescued him by force had they not been told that he would at 
once be shot if any attack were made on Vincennes. During the 
whole time he was a prisoner all Paris was on the alert to give him 
a helping hand; and many were the ingenious stratagems devised 
whereby to hold communication with him and convey to him money. 
His friends even contrived—and that was a coup de maitre—to 
enthrone him by proxy, when his uncle died, as Archbishop of Paris, 
in open defiance of the Queen and Mazarin, whose agents were 
locked out of the chapter-house until the ceremony had been duly 
performed. At length, by dint of scattering gold right and left and 
risking their necks times unnumbered, they managed to effect his 
escape, just in time, too, by a piece of supreme good luck, for him to 
attend the 1655 conclave. Anne of Austria is said to have torn her 
hair with rage when she learnt that the man she hated most on 
earth was beyond her reach. 

Cardinal de Retz arrived in Rome on the 28th of November, 
1654; and the very first thing he did, tired as he was, was to pay a 
secret visit to the Pope’s sister-in-law, Signora Olympia Maldalchini, 
the Papessa, as she was called, who, to the scandal of Europe, not 
ouly lived in the Vatican but ruled there as the veriest autocrat. 
Thence he promptly turned his steps to the palace of her most 
dangerous rival, the Princess Rossanne, the wife of the Pope’s 
nephew ; and before he went to sleep that night he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had won the favour and active support of 
the two most powerful ladies in the Papal State. But they had no 
opportunity of helping him, for luck was against him just then; and 
he must betake himself to bed, owing to inflammation of the bone 
he had dislocated while making his escape. Before he had recovered 
they were stripped of their power, as, on the 7th of January, 1655, 
Pope Innocent died ; and ‘tout le monde témoigna plutét de la joie 
que du déplaisir de sa mort,’ Guy Joli assures us. He was deserted, 
it seems, even before he was dead ; for, as soon as the agony began, 
all the members of his court, Signora Olympia among the rest, 
rushed away from his bedside to render homage to whomsoever they 
thought would succeed him. So completely was he neglected that 
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when the day for his funeral came it was found that the rats had 
eaten away his ears. For, during the ten days that must elapse 
between the death of one pope and the opening of the conclave for 
the election of another, rabbia papale always holds Rome ; and no one 
has a thought in his head but as to what can be done to capture for 
himself, or his candidate, St. Peter’s golden keys. Upon these 
occasions the wildest dreams are indulged in, and the very air is 
alive with diabolic plots and compacts. Even so keen an observer as 
Guy Joli is forced to confess that ‘il n’y a peut-étre personne qui 
puisse se vanter de savoir toutes les intrigues, les cabales, et les 
négociations secrétes qui se font dans ces rencontres.’ 

The moment the struggle began, de Retz rose from his bed like 
a giant refreshed ; for there was no time to be lost, he knew, if he 
were to make his influence on the election to be felt. He stood 
practically alone, for he was comparatively a stranger in Rome; he 
must, therefore, ‘ capture’ a party before he could have any chance 
ef ‘capturing’ the popedom. Besides, he had some little difficulty 
in deciding for whom he wished to capture it: he could not be a 
candidate himself, and none of those who could, appealed to him 
very strongly. Still the first question was the party. 

At that time there were in the Sacred College three distinct 
parties, the Spanish, the French, and the Barberin; as well as a 
large number of members who claimed to rank as Independents. 
The Spanish party was the most important, as it included in its 
ranks twenty-two cardinals, and among them two Medicis. Could 
they but make up their minds to act together loyally for once in 
their lives, and support any one candidate with all their strength, 
they might, with the help of a section of the Independents, carry 
the election. But of this there was little chance, as some of them 
were known to wish to elect a strong pontiff, one who would rule 
the Church with a firm hand and keep Churchmen in order; 
whereas others were inclined to think that it would suit their 
convenience better to enthrone a mere puppet. The French party, 
although numerically weak—it counted but five cardinals—was 
influential owing to the strength of the nation it represented. The 
Sacred College would, as all the world knew, think twice before 
choosing as pope a candidate whom France had vetoed. As for the 
party of which Cardinal Barberin was the chief, it numbered eighteen 
members, and there was not one of the lot but was firmly convinced 
that it would conduce to the best interests of the Church if he himself 
were elected pope. They were all old men, all furiously jealous 
of one another, plotting and scheming against one another, and quite 
prepared to sacrifice cheerfully their consciences to their interests. 

Of the Independents, the most interesting section was that 
known by the name of the Squadrone Volante—the Flying 
Squadron. There were only some ten of them, but they made up 
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for their paucity in number by their alertness and vigour. They 
were for the most part young men, and, cardinals though they were, 
of the sort who are much more bent on enjoying this life than on 
preparing for another. Some of them, indeed, had gained a quite 
notable reputation for unscrupulousness. There was the Little 
Squadron too, which had only sixgmembers, all friends of the 
Princess Rossanne and enemies of Signora Olympia. Then there 
were the Jesuits, not a distinct party, it is true, but a section of 
every party, and a very powerful one. 

The Flying Squadron was the party Cardinal de Retz decided 
to join, not only because he was more in sympathy with it than 
with the others, but because it was the one in which he had the 
best chance of playing a dominant réle. Before joining it, he had, 
it is true, made advances to the French party, but its members 
would have none of him, for Mazarin had given positive orders that 
they should hold no intercourse with him. He had little difficulty, 
however, in convincing the Flying Squadron that they had found 
in him an ally beyond price, an adept in the very art in which they 
were all eager to excel. Adroit though they were, he was, as they 
soon confessed, more adroit than they, more skilled as a strategist, 
more cunning in devising pitfalls for enemies. At the very first 
council he attended—it was held in the Transpontine—he fully 
established his right to speak as one having authority ; and, while 
the various candidates were being weighed in the balance, it was 
to him his colleagues turned as by instinct for guidance. Well 
might he say in speaking of the Squadron, ‘il n’y a peut-étre 
jamais eu de concert ot l’harmonie ait été si juste qu’en celui-ci; 
et il semblait que tous ceux qui y entraient ne fussent nés que pour 
agir les uns avec les autres.’ It was by his advice that the Squadron 
entered into close relations with the Barberin party, giving the 
Spaniards to understand the while that they would gladly co-operate 
with them also. 

Before the conclave began, the Flying Squadron issued a public 
declaration that must have taken the world somewhat by surprise. 
This is the attitude they assumed. The rest of the cardinals were 
free, of course, to act as seemed right in their own eyes: let them obey 
the dictates of the rulers of this world if they chose ; let them consider 
the interests of party, and listen to the promptings of personal 
ambition ; but they, the Flying Squadron, were resolved to comport 
themselves in a very different fashion. Come what would, they 
would do their duty. It was to the Holy Spirit alone they would look 
for guidance, they announced, in choosing a new head for the Church. 

When the appointed day arrived—the 18th of January—all the 
cardinals betook themselves with great ceremony to the Vatican, and 
the door was locked behind them. They would see no more of the 
world, or the world of them, until a new pope had been chosen. In 
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earlier days an odd regulation had been in force, one devised by 
Gregory the Tenth for the express purpose of forcing the conclave to 
conduct the election without undue loss oftime. This pope, who knew 
his fellows thoroughly, enacted that if a conclave lasted longer than 
three days the rations of the conclavists should be reduced : instead 
of having dainty little dishes without number supplied to them for 
their dinners, they should be given but one course, and that of the 
plainest. If even on this humble fare they continued to disagree, 
and when five more days had passed Rome was still popeless, then 
they were to be reduced to bread and water. Nothing but bread and 
water for breakfast and dinner and supper so long as the conclave lasted. 
Had this rule still been in force in 1655, either the conclave would 
have been shorter or murder would have been done. There were 
half a dozen cardinals there at least who would have made short work 
of voters opposed to agreement, had agreement been a sine gua non 
for good dinners. 

It was an odd company that assembled at that conclave. 
Cardinal Medici, ‘qui avait l’esprit du monde le plus doux,’ was 
there, and so was his nephew, John Charles, who was a tiger and a fox 
combined. It was this John Charles Medici who once gave a ball in 
honour of Cardinal de Retz and invited to it all the beautiful women 
he could find, without any regard whatever to their reputations. 
Cardinal Barberin, ‘qui a dés son enfance aimé jusqu’a la passion la 
piété,’ as de Retz assures us, sat side by side with Cardinal Cesy, 
‘homme le plus singe en tout sens que j’aie jamais connu.’ 
There was Rasponi, who for his rascality was known throughout 
Rome as ‘la Volpe ;’ Ursin, ‘l’4me du monde la plus vile ; ’ old Spada, 
‘rompu et corrompu dans les affaires;’ and Cardinal Trivulce, of 
whom even so lenient a judge as our chronicler is forced to confess 
that ‘ses débauches étaient 4 la vérité scandaleuses.’ Then there 
was Sachetti, who, although gentle and kindly, was, as de Retz 
declares, ‘ bon qu’a peindre ;’ and Cardinal Chigi, the man of virtue 
of the whole party. ‘Ses mceurs avaient été sans reproche dés son 
enfance,’ we are assured ; wherever he had been, whether in Malta 
as inguisitor, at Miinster as nuncio, or elsewhere, ‘ il avait acquis la 
réputation d’une intégrité sans tache. ... Sa sévérité paraissait 
douce ; ses maximes paraissaient droites. . . . Tous les dehors d’une 
piété véritable et solide relevaient merveilleusement toutes ces 
qualités, ou plutét toutes ces apparences.’ ‘Ces apparences’ is a 
significant expression ; one, however, that de Retz would hardly have 
made use of here, if he had written his sketch of Chigi on the day 
the conclave opened. 

Although Paul de Retz did not think much of the morals of his 
colleagues, he pays a very high compliment to their manners. In 
spite of all their mutual jealousy, their envy, hatred, and malice, 
during this conclave, he assures us, they lived together ‘avec le 
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méme respect et la méme civilité que l'on observe dans les cabinets 
des rois ; avec la méme familiarité que l’on voit dans les colléges ; 
avec la méme modestie qui se rencontre dans les noviciats, et avec 
la méme charité, au moins en apparence, que pourrait étre entre des 
fréres parfaitement unis. Je n’exagére rien . . . . je puis dire avec 
vérité que je n’ai jamais vu ni un seul cardinal, ni un seul concla- 
viste, s'emporter: j’en ai va méme fort peu qui s’y soient échauffés. 
Il est rare d’y entendre une voix élevée, ou d’y remarquer un visage 
changé.’ He advances a convincing proof of the touching con- 
fidence these Fathers of the Church had in one another: if one of 
them sent to another a bottle of wine as a present, he to whom it 
was sent, he tells us, would sometimes venture to taste it! In the 
midst of their kindly courtesies, however, they certainly contrived 
to deal one another some rather nasty little blows. For instance, 
Cardinal Spada whiled away the tedium of the conclave by writing 
an attack on his colleague Rapaccioli, whom he accused of believing 
that the devil could repent if he but would. Fiorenzola, too, one of 
the ablest of the cardinals, and a pronounced Jacobin, found time 
while shut up in the Vatican to write a lampoon on Cecchini and his 
beautiful niece, Signora Basti. In it he depicted in vivid colours 
the sort of carnival that would be held in Rome should those two 
ever hold rule there. Nor did Fiorenzola himself escape scathless ; 
for the whole Jesuit tribe were against him; and they used to 
wander about dropping hints that, for some mysterious reason or 
other, he could never act as pope even if he were elected. 

Twice a day, in the morning and again in the afternoon, for the 
whole time the conclave lasted, all the cardinals met together in 
the chapel and solemnly recorded their votes for one or other of the 
various candidates. The voting was by ballot. Each conclavist 
handed to the appointed official a piece of paper so folded that the 
only words on it that could be seen were ‘eligo in summum ponti- 
ficem dominum N.’ (the name of the candidate voted for), if the 
balloting were for the first time; and either ‘accedo domino N.’ or 
‘accedo nemini,’ if it were for the second. On the same paper, but 
hidden away by a fold that was securely sealed down, was the name 
of the voter ‘Ego Cardinalis,’ while right at the bottom were the 
words : ‘Sic me sancta Dei Evangelia adjuvent.’ When these voting 
papers were unsealed, which was not until the conclave was over, 
strange revelations were made. As Guy Joli remarks: ‘Par 1a 
on découvre bien des mystéres et des infidélités.’ Between the 
ballotings, the cardinals were free to do what they chose; and 
most of them spent their time strolling about in the gardens, gossip- 
ing, intriguing, or entertaining their friends in their cells. 

The candidate who had apparently the best chance of being 
elected was Cardinal Sachetti, who could be counted on to do no evil 
as pope, if he did no great good. Spain, it is true, had declared 
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against him ; but, on the other hand, France was known to be warmly 
in favour of his election, and so was Cardinal Barberin; while the 
Barberins as a party were more inclined to support him than any one 
else. The worst that even his enemies could urge against him was 
that he had a sister-in-law, but ‘ sister-in-law ’ was a word of evil omen 
in Rome just then. That there should never again be a Papessa was 
the one point on which all parties were agreed. Cardinal Cecchini’s 
chance of election was lost solely by the fact of the lovely Basti’s 
being his niece. Cardinal Fiorenzola would have beena strong candi- 
date, had it not been for the enmity between him and the Jesuits. 
Ginetti’s only claim to election lay in his devotion to the house of 
Barberin ; while Rapaccioli’s lay in the delicacy of his health. If he 
were chosen pope, he allowed it to be understood, there would soon 
be another conclave. Rasponi, la Volpe, was the candidate whose 
election was most dreaded by the outside world; his only possible 
supporters were the Medicis, but John Charles was a host in himself. 

Oddly enough, considering who they were, the Flying Squadron 
adopted as their own special candidate the man of virtue, Cardinal 
Chigi; and this they did from the best of motives, if Paul de Retz is 
to be believed. His stainless reputation appealed to them strongly, 
we are gravely assured; and so did the fact of his being the only 
cardinal who had protested openly against the presence of Signora 
Olympia at the Vatican. He had, it is true, another recommenda- 
tion, stronger in their eyes perhaps than either of these. The forces 
arrayed against him were practically overwhelming, and quite extra- 
ordinary efforts would be required—master-strokes of genius, in fact, 
such as they alone were capable of—to insure his election. The 
French party, by order of Mazarin, whose schemes he had frustrated 
at Minster, had announced their intention of voting against him ; 
while the Spaniards looked on him askance, as some of the more 
important among them were afraid lest, if he were made pope, he 
would show but scant toleration for their vices. Then all who had 
any hope of ever becoming pope themselves were against him ; for, 
as he was comparatively a young man, he might reign for years, and 
thus prevent another election being held. 

Although the Flying Squadron, and above all Paul de Retz, were 
bent at any cost on carrying the election of Chigi, they were much 
too wary to allow the fact to be known. On the contrary, they made 
the very heavens ring with their protestations of devotion to the 
cause of Sachetti. This was, as our chronicler informs us, part of 
their regular plan of campaign. ‘Nous sommes persuadés que Chigi 
est le sujet du plus grand mérite qui fit dans le collége, et nous ne 
le sommes pas moins que I’on ne le peut faire pape qu’en faisant tous 
nos efforts pour réussir 4 Sachetti. Le pis du pis est que nous 
réussissions 4 Sachetti, qui n’est pas trop bon, mais qui est toujours 
un des moins mauvais. Selon toutes les apparences du monde nous 
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n’y réussirons pas, auquel cas nous ferons tomber Barberin 4 Chigi 
par reconnaissance et par l'intérét de nous y conserver. Nous y 
ferons venir Espagne et Médicis, par l’appréhension que nous 
n’emportions 4 la fin le plus de voix pour Sachetti, et la France, 
par limpossibilité ot elle se trouvera de l’empécher. .. .’ They 
entered into a close alliance with the French and the Barberin 
parties for the express purpose, as they announced publicly, of 
securing the election of Sachetti, taking infinite precautions, how- 
ever, secretly the while to prevent this election being made. They 
always gave him their votes on the days when they were useless, and 
withheld them whenever there seemed a chance of his obtaining the 
required majority. One of them used to stand at the chapel door, 
and, by a secret sign, let his colleagues know, as they passed in, 
whether or not their leaders thought it would be safe to vote for 
Sachetti that day. 

The conclave went on for week after week; for although every 
day when the votes were counted Cardinal Sachetti was at the head 
of the poll, he never obtained the two-thirds plus one majority—forty- 
three votes—necessary to secure his election. He never had more 
than thirty-five, sometimes only thirty-one ; whereas, if all who had 
promised to support him—the Barberins, the French, the Flying 
Squadron, and some few Independents—had proved faithful, he would 
have had at least thirty-nine. What became of the missing votes 
was to all but the Flying Squadron a mystery, one that sorely 
troubled Cardinal Barberin, as he suspected that it was some of the 
members of his own party, ‘ mie bestie,’ as he called them, who were 
playing him false. De Retz, needless to say, turned this suspicion 
to good account ; indeed he so disgusted the worthy old man with 
his own followers as to make him resolve that none of them should 
be pope whoever else were. At length Sachetti, tired to death 
of being balloted for day after day, implored Cardinal Barberin to 
select some other candidate; whereupon the Flying Squadron pro- 
fessed their willingness to support any member of the Barberin 
party whom their leader chose to nominate. This they did, of 
course, at a moment when they knew the cardinal to be particularly 
incensed against his ‘mie bestie,’ owing to the audacious fashion 
in which each of them was intriguing for his own hand. It was not 
until he had declared against the whole set that de Retz ventured 
to draw his attention to the honour and glory that would redound 
to him personally.and to the house of Barberin, should he adopt as 
his candidate a man of such singular merit as Cardinal Chigi. 
Barberin declared that his only objection to Chigi was his doubt as 
to whether he was as faithful as he ought to be to the doctrines of 
St. Augustine, for which, it seems, Barberin himself ‘avait plus de 
respect que de connaissance.’ This doubt de Retz promptly under- 
took to remove. A hint was given to Chigi, perhaps to the Jesuits 
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too ; for the very next day a member of that order attacked Augustine 
violently in full conclave. Whereupon Chigi espoused the cause of 
the Saint warmly, and denounced the Jesuit for his irreverence in 
terms of such severity that Barberin was ‘captured’ at one fell 
swoop. This done the Flying Squadron at once adopted Chigi as 
their candidate; and Quoechi, the most eloquent of the Jesuits, 
began to depict him in his sermons as an ideal pope. 

Meanwhile the Flying Squadron were actively engaged in exciting 
dissension among the Spaniards ; and this they were able to do the 
more easily as they knew all their secrets, having intercepted a 
letter to them from the Spanish Ambassador, in which the policy 
they were pursuing was strongly condemned. For two whole 
months the Spaniards had voted for no one. ‘ Accedo nemini,’ was 
on every paper they handed in, as no candidate could be found whom 
they were all willing to support. Poor old Cardinal Medici, who 
was sorely weary of the whole business—his nephew bullied him 
terribly—was easily convinced by de Retz that his one hope of 
peace lay in voting for Chigi. Then Montalte, who looked upon 
Fiorenzola as the devil incarnate, was given to understand that he 
would have to choose between him and Chigi, as, if the one were not 
made pope, the other certainly would be. Dissension was sown too 
in the French party, and Ursin was induced to desert it by a promise 
that the pension Mazarin had refused him should be paid by 
Cardinal Barberin. Cardinal Este was by this time willing to vote 
for any one, so long as the conclave might come to an end, so sorely 
troubled was he by the news that a Milan army was in Modena. 

While the other parties were becoming from day to day more 
divided and more weary, the Flying Squadron waxed stronger and 
stronger. There was neither bound nor limit to their activity; 
they were here, there, and everywhere, persuading, entreating, 
promising and threatening, and above all extolling the virtues of 
their candidate. Never was there such an angel on earth as this 
Chigi. And Chigi certainly played up to his réle admirably. Accord- 
ing to our chronicler, ‘il ne se trouvait ni aux fenétres, od 
Yon va prendre l’air, ni dans les corridors, ot l’on se proméne 
ensemble. [1 était toujours enfermé dans sa cellule, ot il ne 
recevait méme aucune visite. . . . Tous les discours qu'il me faisait 
n’étaient pleins que de zéle pour l’église et de regret de ce que Rome 
n’étadiait pas assez |’Ecriture, les conciles et la tradition.’ None the 
less Paul de Retz, who always sat by his side while in chapel, and who 
was more in his confidence than any one else, began before long to have 
his doubts concerning this ‘ame la plus angélique du monde,’ as he 
called him. Consummate actor though he were, Chigi could not 
entirely disguise his true nature ; and little touches of his meanness 
and spiteful jealousy kept coming to the fore from time to time. 
De Retz did not, however, on this account champion his cause the 
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less stoutly: for one thing, he was not the man to change horses 
while crossing the stream; and, for another, he honestly believed 
that Chigi, with all his faults, was the best candidate in the field. 

When Sachetti withdrew from the contest, one after another 
some twelve of the minor candidates were balloted for; but it was 
soon evident that none of them had any chance of success. Then, 
even the most dull-witted of the cardinals began to realise that his 
one hope of ever returning to the outside world lay in electing Chigi. 
But to elect Chigi, in defiance of France, was a risk, all parties 
agreed. Cardinal Sachetti was therefore persuaded to make a 
personal appeal to Mazarin to induce him to withdraw the veto he 
had placed on the popular cardinal’s election. To this the French 
Minister consented the more easily as he had received a hint that, 
whatever he might do, the election would be made. The very day 
his answer arrived in the Vatican, the leaders of the various parties 
met together; and, after a certain amount of bartering, no doubt, 
agreed to elect Chigi on the morrow. De Retz, who was sent to 
announce this decision to the future pope, found him in his bed, 
for it was nine o’clock at night. Within an hour, however, his 
cell was crowded, and all the cardinals—excepting Rossetti and 
Grimaldi—were assuring him that it was for his own elevation they 
had been longing and striving during the whole eighty days the 
conclave had lasted. Nothing could be more edifying than the 
humility with which Chigi received these demenstrations of affection 
and respect. He burst into tears as he listened, and exclaimed, 
‘Pardonnez 4 un homme qui a toujours aimé ses proches avec 
tendresse et qui s’en voit séparé pour jamais.’ During the cere- 
monies that followed he lavished marks of gratitude and favour on 
the man to whom, as he knew, he owed in a great measure his 
election. ‘Signor Cardinal de Retz, ecce opus manuum tuarum,’ he 
cried, embracing him tenderly the while, when, at the Adoration in 
St. Peter’s, de Retz knelt before him to kiss his foot. That day, 
when the Cardinal returned home, 120 carriages accompanied him ; 
for all Rome believed that it was he who, as the new pope’s chosen 
friend, would rule supreme in the Vatican. 

The gratitude of Alexander the Seventh, however, if lively was 
short-lived: he objected to those around him having more brains 
than he had himself; and, before many months had passed, Paul de 
Retz found himself thrust aside to make way for some mere 
nonentity. Whereupon he straightway shook the dust of Rome 
from off his feet and started for the Netherlands, where he wandered 
about from place to place, sorely harried and worried by Mazarin’s 
agents, but making friends none the less wherever he went. He 
once spent some weeks in London at the Court of Charles the 
Second, who conceived for him a great affection, and fain would 
have induced him to stay with him as Gme damnée. De Retz, 
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however, declined the invitation, and for a reason his enemies could 
never quite understand. As a Frenchman and a royal favourite, no 
matter what he might say or do, the English people would, he 
knew, hate him; and life would not be worth living, he felt, if 
whenever he stirred abroad he had to encounter unfriendly glances, 
He therefore betook himself again to Holland, where he had none 
too pleasant a time, as he was at the end of his resources and his 
friends were, as he complains, waxing niggardly. When in 166} 
his old enemy Mazarin died, he went back to France and met with 
quite a kindly welcome from Louis the Fourteenth, who, in return 
for the surrender of the archbishopric of Paris, gave him several rich 
abbacies. The Cardinal did not stay long in Versailles, however, for 
he had lost his taste for court life, and was too weary and worn to 
take up politics again. He therefore retired to an estate he had at 
Commercy, and passed the rest of his days there, much loved and 
reverenced by his neighbours. 


EpItH SELLERS. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT 
MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE 


WHATEVER be the defects of this age in which we live it cannot be 
charged with any lack of generosity to the merits of former generations. 
The almost daily rescue from oblivion of long-forgotten characters 
and careers forms a prominent feature of the time, and there is per- 
haps no more conspicuous example of this sort than that furnished 
by Julie de Lespinasse. In her lifetime a social power of great 
importance, and afterwards endowed with posthumous literary fame, 
she has for many years been lost sight of by all but a small band of 
devoted admirers, her own countrymen almost exclusively. Now the 
wheel is come full circle, and, thanks to Mrs. Humphry Ward, she 
is once more, in England this time, in the forefront of public attention. 
Yet even now the amount of information diffused concerning her 
bears no proportion to the interest which she excites. Two factors 
only in her career are matter of universal knowledge—her connection 
with Madame du Deffand and her disastrous passion for Guibert. 
Much zealous research has been undertaken in the hope of filling up 
the imperfect outline thus obtained, and it has been rewarded by a 
considerable degree of success, though large gaping intervals still 
remain to stimulate our curiosity. 

Little has been discovered regarding the earlier periods of her 
life. It is well known that she always looked back upon her child- 
hood as a time of happiness, and spoke with deep affection and even 
reverence of her mother, the only parent she had ever known. This 
lady, Frangoise d’Albon, an heiress of ancient lineage, was married 
at sixteen, as M. Eugéne Asse informs us, to a cousin bearing the 
same name. The marriage proved unhappy, and after the birth of 
two children the young couple separated by mutual consent and 
without the formality of a divorce. Julie de Lespinasse (a surname 
borrowed from one of the Albon estates) came into the world after 
this rupture, and though never explicitly recognised as a daughter 
was brought up in company with the two legitimate children, who 
were also left in their mother’s care. Her parentage on the father’s 
side has always, in spite of many conjectures, remained unknown to 
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the world, and perhaps to the girl herself. As there had been no 
divorce, Julie’s claim to legitimacy and a share in the family property 
might, in law, have been made good; and, according to Guibert, 
some such project was entertained by Madame d’Albon, when death cut 
short the execution of it. There is no doubt that Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, in her own opinion and that of her friends, made a real 
sacrifice of a perfectly valid claim when, on taking up her abode with 
Madame du Deffand, she promised that lady to abandon all title to 
the Albon estate. Regard for her mother’s memory was supposed, 
and probably with truth, to have influenced her in this renunciation. 

On the death of Madame d’Albon Julie, at the age of sixteen, 
was left with no better provision than an annuity of 12/.; but this 
miserable pittance was supplemented by a large additional sum 
which her mother, when dying, secretly bestowed upon her. Of 
this she was shamefully robbed by her legitimate brother, Camille 
d’Albon, to whom, with childlike confidence in his honour and affec- 
tion, she had entrusted it. As the only resource open to her she 
now accepted the position of nursery governess to the children of her 
sister, who had been married to the Marquis de Vichy, Madame du 
Deffand’s brother, and in that capacity passed four years, which were 
probably the most miserable of her life. She was always fond of 
children, and we hear that she showed much devotion to her pupils, 
and that they in return entertained a strong affection for her. But 
her relations with the heads of the household were extremely un- 
happy, and the monotony of a French country house was also a serious 
trial to a person of her eminently social disposition. She determined 
at all costs to escape, and by an appeal to her brother, who seems to 
have claimed the rights, while exercising none of the duties, of a 
guardian she succeeded in carrying out her purpose of entering a 
convent as a boarder. In spite of the violent scenes which she says 
were daily occurrences in her life with M. and Madame de Vichy 
the parting was affectionate. The whole household, father, mother, 
children, and servants, were, says Madame du Deffand, dissolved in 
tears, and a promise, never redeemed, was exacted that she should 
visit them every summer. 

After eighteen months uncomfortably spent in a convent at 
Lyon, where she could not afford a bedroom to herself, and was 
obliged to be in every evening by six, she entered upon her engage- 
ment with Madame du Deffand, for which negotiations had been 
begun before she quitted the De Vichys. As the circumstances of 
this arrangement (which lasted ten, and not, as in the novel, three 
years) are fairly well known we shall not dwell upon them at 
any great length. One or two points, however, seem to deserve more 
attention than they have yet received. In the first place, Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse would appear to have enjoyed an amount of 
liberty truly remarkable in that age and that country for an un- 
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married woman under thirty. Madame du Deffand had originally 
intended to install her young companion, during her own occasional 
absences from Paris, as an inside boarder in the Convent of St. Joseph, 
on the outskirts of which she herself resided, in company with other 
ladies and gentlemen who had by no means renounced the world. 
Her motive for this arrangement was ostensibly propriety, but really 
the fear that Julie, if left to herself, might depart from her promise 
regarding the disputed inheritance. For the same reason, and under 
the same pretence of solicitude, she had determined never to allow 
the girl to go out except in the company of friends or servants of her 
own. But these restrictions cannot have been permanently enforced. 
We have two letters written by the companion to her patroness, then 
absent at Montmorency, seven years after their engagement began, 
and while they were still on good terms. She here speaks of return- 
ing from a supper party at one in the morning, and mentions numer- 
ous dinners and visits. If at this time she really occupied her 
destined lodging within the cloister she must plainly have been 
exempted from all the ordinary regulations, such as the six o'clock 
rule. 

The all-important question of finances may also be dealt with here. 
It is not clear whether Julie received any salary from Madame du 
Deffand. In one of that lady’s letters, written before Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse became an inmate of her house, a passage occurs which 
has been variously interpreted as requiring Monsieur d’Albon to 
settle upon his sister the sum of 16/. yearly, and as undertaking 
to do so herself. No fact is more clearly established than that 
Monsieur d’Albon never bestowed a penny upon the playfellow of his 
childhood, but if Madame du Deffand made the promise she may have 
fulfilled it. In the same year that Julie de Lespinasse came to 
Paris we find a contract drawn up by which the Duke of Orleans pledges 
himself to pay her a life annuity of 692 francs (about 28/.) So 
far as we know she had no acquaintaince with the Duke, whose part 
in the transaction was probably that of a banker, the annuity being 
paid as interest on a principal placed in his hands by a third person, 
possibly Madame du Deffand, who in that case was liberal beyond her 
first intentions. Four years later a second bond is executed binding 
the King to pay Mademoiselle de Lespinasse an annuity of 600 
francs (24/.), and after four years more we have a similar undertaking 
for 2,000 francs (80/.) yearly, the meaning no doubt being that the 
principal sums were in each case invested for her benefit in what we 
should now call Government securities, while the real donors re- 
mained anonymous. The young lady’s income is thus brought up 
to 144/., and a few months after her rupture with Madame du 
Deffand it was further increased by another 80/. paid to her by 
Monsieur Laborde, a well known financier of that day, in consideration 
of 20,000 francs placed in his hands by the annuitant herself. It is 
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impossible that she could have saved this sum, and we must 
therefore suppose that it was given her for the purpose. Several 
years after there are two more annual donations of 80 and 1,800 
francs respectively. We must also reckon the pension of 120), 
secretly paid her from the beginning of her independent existence 
by that munificent female Mzcenas Mademoiselle Geoffrin. Her 
entire income at the time of her death amounted to about 440/., 
entirely in the form of life annuities. She can have had absolutely 
no capital. The sources from which most of the above-mentioned 
donations proceeded have not yet been discovered, but it seems 
certain that no shadow of blame, either in fact or in misrepresentation, 
ever attached to her for accepting them. Her disinterestedness and 
integrity in all monetary matters were universally admitted. ‘She 
had but a small fortune,’ says Guibert ; ‘she was surrounded by 
influential friends, who could have helped her in this point, without 
wounding her self-respect. But she never asked for such help, and 
frequently refused it.’ Probably those offers which she did accept 
were on both sides regarded as natural tributes to that social genius 
so eminently possessed by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, and in 
those days equally esteemed with literary ability. Allowing for 
the different standards of different centuries, there was no more 
degradation for her in receiving such tribute than for Julie Le 
Breton in accepting the highly paid journalistic work provided for 
her by a friendly editor. 

The quarrel with Madame du Deffand and its causes, described 
with substantial correctness in Lady Rose’s Daughter, need not be 
touched upon here. After quitting that lady’s protection Julie was 
installed not, like Mrs. Ward’s heroine, in a byow cottage rent free, 
but in the second and third floors of a house in the Rue Saint- 
Dominique, which she held on a nine years’ lease for a yearly 
payment of 950 francs (38/.), with forty-two francs extra to the 
porter. On the second floor were the salon, henceforth nightly 
thronged with distinguished guests, a small ante-chamber, the bed- 
room occupied by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, a dressing-room, and 
a bedroom for a man-servant. Above were two rooms which she 
sublet to D’Alembert for 20/., a bedroom for her femme de chambre, 
a kitchen, and a lumber-room. The whole set of apartments was 
furnished in the latest fashion by the generosity of Madame de 
Luxembourg, who, though one of Madame du Deffand’s intimate 
friends, had, like most people, taken sides with the younger woman. 
The salon was upholstered in white wood and hung with engravings, 
many of them after Greuze. Curtains of crimson damask adorned 
the bedroom. 

Although the poverty of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was less 
absolute than used formerly to be believed we can easily imagine 
that to maintain the very prominent social position which she now 
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occupied good management was imperatively required. Such manage- 
ment was regarded by her in the light of a sacred duty, an unexpected 
trait of character to which Mrs. Ward has called attention. Nobody 
ever had a firmer grasp of the all-important truth that without 
justice there can be no generosity. ‘I have forced myself to study 
method and economy,’ she writes to Guibert, ‘though I was brought 
up in extravagant habits, and in after-life always lived in other 
people’s houses and so never knew the price of anything. I can 
always get to the end of the year without debts or other embarrass- 
ments.’ All the evidence goes to show that she was a good manager, 
in the true sense of that much-abused term, avoiding everything 
that partook of meanness or sordidness, and generous to an extent 
which her rich friends could scarcely understand. For a woman 
who had known nothing of housekeeping till she was thirty-two 
this seems as decisive a proof of practical cleverness and right feeling 
as could well be desired. 

One would gladly have more details as to the internal economy 
of her household, but enough have been preserved to give us an 
interesting insight into the customs of the time. She kept a femme 
de chambre, a footman, and a female cook, who did not sleep on the 
premises. The footman, on her death, receives a legacy of 702 
francs (about 28/.) as equivalent to a year’s wages, clothes, and food. 
The cook is paid at the rate of about 31/. yearly. A charwoman 
(apparently) named Madame Joinville has twenty-four francs a month, 
or nearly 12/, a year. Her son, whom we may suppose to work as ‘ boy’ 
under the footman, gets half this stipend, from which facts it appears 
that service was not then an expensive item. Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse evidently kept no carriage, as we find no mention of one in the 
very exhaustive inventory made after her death and published by M. 
Eugéne Asse, but she must have spent a good deal in coach-hire. 
From her own words to Guibert, ‘I know so many rich people who 
go on foot for pleasure,’ it would appear that walking in the streets 
of Paris was not so utterly impossible as we are in the habit of 
thinking. Yet when we bear in mind that the filthy condition of 
those streets made a deep impression upon Horace Walpole, who was 
not accustomed to any exaggerated cleanliness in London, we can 
understand that driving must have been generally a necessity. 
More than once she speaks of calling for Guibert, obviously in some 
kind of vehicle, to take him to the theatre or to a party, and on one 
occasion she expressly tells him, @ propos of the duty of economy, 
that he is not to provide a carriage. 

Entertaining in the Rue Saint-Dominique cost little beyond lights 
and attendance, as no refreshments were offered to the guests. 
Dress, however, must have counted for a good deal in Julie’s 
expenditure, though certainly management can effect more in this 
direction than in almost any other. ‘Her economy,’ says Guibert, 
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‘was so skilful that nobody noticed it. She was always simply but 
tastefully dressed.’ In the inventory of her effects we find over 
thirty dresses enumerated, of all materials from cotton to silk, and 
ranging over nearly the whole gamut of colours. Almost every 
costume consists of a robe et jwpon, or, as we should say, upper and 
under skirt, the under skirt of one dress being probably worn with 
the upper skirt of another. On this system thirty dresses would 
furnish, at comparatively moderate cost, a number of toilettes 
sufficient to impress the masculine mind at least with a sense of 
boundless variety. The fact that in respect of jewellery her posses- 
sions were but trifling furnishes a strong confirmation of Guibert’s 
statement that she objected to receiving presents, especially from 
admirers belonging to the opposite sex. 

Nominally Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was at home to visitors every 
evening from five to nine, but in her letters to Guibert (1773-1776) 
she repeatedly mentions suppers, operas, plays, and evening visits, 
and moreover represents herself as having now to a great extent 
withdrawn from society, in comparison with the years which im- 
mediately followed her installation in the Rue Saint-Dominique. It 
is plain therefore that, in spite of Grimm’s assertion to the contrary, 
she must, as was only to be expected of a person in such request, 
have frequently deserted her own salon. Her popularity seems to 
have been as great with women as with men, mainly, no doubt, 
owing to that absence of petty spite and jealousy which D’Alembert 
mentions as one of her finest qualities. But her attitude towards 
her female friends, such as the charming Duchesse de Chatillon 
(probably represented by the Duchess of Crowborough in Mrs. Ward’s 
novel), always strikes one rather as that of l'autre qui se laisse 
avmer; her real friendships were all with men. We are not now 
speaking of lovers or pseudo-lovers, like Guibert, Mora, or D’Alembert. 
Apart from such she had at least two intimate and attached friends 
who never appear to have been suspected of being anything more— 
Turgot and Condorcet. 

Turgot’s schemes of reform always received her ready and 
intelligent sympathy. In her eyes, as in those of the encyclopedist 
party generally, he was the Messiah destined to bring salvation to 
suffering France. In the midst of a great personal sorrow she could 
still feel exultation when, on Louis the Sixteenth’s accession, he was 
made Controller-General. She dwells with enthusiasm on what 
Carlyle calls his ‘noblest plainness of speech’ to the King, and the 
King’s ‘noblest royal trustfulness’ in return. When his efforts to 
reform the corn laws resulted in popular riots (May 1775) she was 
bitterly disappointed and indignant on her friend’s behalf. ‘Is it 
not dreadful,’ she says in a letter to Condorcet, ‘that with a king 
inclined to well-doing, and a minister who has no other thought, 
only evil is done, and that most peovle wish it so?’ While the 
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corn riots lasted she would not leave Paris, wishing to be within 
reach of the latest intelligence, and received bulletins from Turgot 
ten times ina day. When a war of pamphlets followed on the riots 
she was fully in his confidence, and, once at least, he was guided by 
her advice as to the best method of carrying it on. In her relations 
with him Mademoiselle de Lespinasse always appears to great advan- 
tage. Guibert has recorded her indignation at the idea of exploiting her 
friend’s ministerial influence in order to secure a government pension 
for herself, and in the minor question of making claims on his time 
and attention she shows the same sensitive self-respect and dis- 
interestedness. 

I can’t think how any one can trouble a man so overwhelmed with business, 
except for a good reason [she writes to Condorcet]. There are people who wish 
to be looked on as his friends, and make a point of going frequently to see him, 
and interrupt their country visits to get back in time for his dinners. When he 
was laid up with gout in the Rue de la Chaise [?.e. in the days of his obscurity] 
these same people used to visit him once a fortnight, while we [Condorcet and 
herself] spent every afternoon with him. 


It is almost a relief to reflect that Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
must have been too ill at the time of Turgot’s dismissal from office, 
which took place eleven days before her death, to realise the down- 
fall of those passionate hopes of social amelioration which she had 
built upon his tenure of power. Philanthropy was with her a strong 
and genuine sentiment, and several small but significant details 
show that it was not restricted to theory. Her will, written with 
her own hand, and obviously without the intervention of a lawyer, 
bears testimony to her rigorous exactitude in money matters, and 
the generous consideration for those poorer than herself which went 
hand in hand with it. Such debts as she leaves are covered, with 
a wide margin, by the money due to her; legacies (amounting in 
the case of the femme de chambre, a devoted retainer of long 
standing, to 400/.) are bequeathed to her servants, and the poor 
charwoman and boy above mentioned receive 24/., with the con- 
siderate proviso that it is to be paid them as soon as possible, 
‘because they are in want.’ Another interesting example of her 
practical sympathy with all who were desolate and oppressed is given 
by M. Henri. While she was at St. Joseph a relation of Madame 
du Deffand’s femme de chambre incurred the displeasure of his 
employer, a farmer-general named Dangé, and was consequently 
subjected to a rigorous and illegal imprisonment. The femme de 
chambre, in great distress, entreated Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
(then aged twenty-six) to countenance by her assistance and 
company two friends of the prisoner, who were to lay before the 
unjust farmer-general certain papers supposed to be exculpatory. 
When this request was preferred to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse she 
was in bed—a circumstance which will surprise no one who notes that 
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the time was between eight and nine on a February morning, and who 
remembers to what a very late hour her bedtime was generally post- 
poned. What is really remarkable is that she at once rose, dressed, 
and accompanied the two men in Madame du Deffand’s carriage, lent 
for the occasion. The examination of the papers proved a lengthy 
affair, and, her presence seeming to be required, she remained on the 
spot till six that evening. It is scarcely likely that many ladies in 
Paris, or in London either, would, in those days, have thus subjected 
themselves to fatigue, publicity, and probable insolence to help a 
stranger and a social inferior. 

Condorcet, the ‘ philosophic marquis,’ afterwards of revolutionary 
fame, seems to have been still closer to her in friendship than 
Turgot. Judging from her letters to him, published by M. Charles 
Henri in 1887, she confided more in Condorcet than in almost any- 
body else. In these letters we get Mademoiselle de Lespinasse at 
her best. She was not in love with the person to whom they are 
written, and thus her shrewdness and sense of humour have full play, 
which is not always the case in the correspondence with Guibert. 
There is a sincerity also in her dealings with Condorcet which shows 
that with intimate friends she could rise superior to that passion for 
pleasing at all costs which D'Alembert attributes to her, and which 
on the whole is perhaps the dominant note in her character. She 
takes her correspondent seriously, though kindly, to task for giving 
way to an unrequited attachment, and lavishes wise counsels upon 
him by which, alas! she was wholly unable to profit when her own 
turn came. She rallies him good-naturedly upon his indifference to 
appearances, which, as we with some dismay discover, went the length 
of bitten nails and unwashed ears. Her insight had discerned the 
fiery and implacable character hidden beneath Condorcet’s gentle and 
benevolent exterior, and saw in him thus early the future mouton 
enragé of the Girondist party. 

As I said before, kind Condorcet [she writes], it is too good of you to live on 
familiar terms with us. You differ so widely from all the other people whom I 
have respected and admired that I am at times tempted to believe in some mixture 


of the supernatural or demoniacal in your character. I repeat, demoniacal ; for if 
kind Condorcet chose he could be as vindictive as Pascal is in the Provincials. 


Mademoiselle de Lespinasse suffered much from weakness of the 
eyes, and on this account the letters to Condorcet are frequently 
written to her dictation by D’Alembert, who adds parenthetical 
comments of his own. Nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the bright and witty letters so written and those 
from her own hand. The last-named are nearly always pervaded by 
a tone of the deepest melancholy. Such passages as the following 
are of common occurrence :— 


I keep asking myself about everything, ‘Cui bono’? and I find no answer... . 
I hear people saying how cheerful I am, and am delighted that I can so far over- 
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come my feelings as to appear cheerful. It is not from deceitfulness, but to keep 
my circle together. The strange thing is that nobody sees what an effort it costs 
me. But society is not observant, and it is better so. There is not much gained 
by seeing more clearly than others. 


It is worth notice that the letter from which this extract is 
taken bears date the 4th of May, 1771, 7.e. it was written more than 
a year before Julie’s first meeting with Guibert, or her final parting 
with Mora, the two epochs which mark the beginning of all her 
worst troubles. Plainly ‘the six years’ heavenly bliss’ which, poor 
soul, she afterwards spoke of having enjoyed in Mora’s society, and 
which should at this time have been in full swing, was not so un- 
alloyed as it appeared in retrospect. We are left in doubt whether 
the unhappiness which she confided to Condorcet, but evidently hid 
from D’Alembert, arose from anxiety about Mora’s health, from 
despair at the obstacles in the way of their union, or from un- 
certainty as to his feelings towards her, which, according to Madame 
Suard, were only definitely declared on the eve of his departure for 
Spain in August 1772. The precise nature of her relations with the 
young Spanish marquis is still involved in obscurity, and from con- 
sidering it we inevitably pass to the question, as yet unanswered, 
whether she ever in her life received a bona fide offer of marriage. 
In this respect the destiny of the real Julie differs widely from that 
of the imaginary one, but Mrs. Ward cannot here be accused of 
fancy painting. The French and English conceptions of matrimony 
differ fundamentally, and there is little doubt that in London a 
woman so fascinating as Julie Le Breton would, despite her poverty, 
be at no loss for an eligible husband, though not perhaps the one of 
her choice. That such was not the case with her prototype we learn 
from Marmontel, who goes so far as to accuse her of repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts to secure a partner for life, a course of action 
which seems totally at variance with her romantic and impassioned 
character. 

La Harpe, on the other hand, asserts that the President Hénault 
at one time contemplated marriage with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
But, setting aside the forty-seven years of difference in their age, it 
is scarcely likely that he would have ventured thus to ignore the 
prior claims of Madame du Deffand herself. D’Alembert, again, 
at the time when he came to live in the same house with Julie (also 
occupied, as he cautiously explains, by ten other lodgers), was almost 
universally regarded as her affianced husband, but he himself always 
strenuously denied the impeachment, declaring that there was 
‘neither love nor marriage between them.’ It is quite true that 
D’Alembert was generally supposed to disdain the tender passion. 
In the letters to Condorcet above quoted he professes to look upon 
science as his only mistress. Madame du Deffand, in the days when 
he stood highest in her estimation, considered him wanting in heart, 
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and more distinguished by rectitude than tenderness. Madame 
Suard observes that he was obviously made for friendship rather 
than for love. Yet it is difficult to reconcile these theories with his 
own words written after Julie’s death : 

You, whom I have loved so tenderly and so faithfully. You, by whom, for a 

few moments, I imagined myself loved in return. You, who, if you had chosen, 
might have been everything to me. . . . Nature seemed to have sent us into the 
world that we might seek each other out, and be all in all to each other. 
It would certainly seem as if D’Alembert, in spite of his protesta- 
tions, had made overtures of marriage and been rejected. This sup- 
position is confirmed by a sentence in the ‘portrait’ or character 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse which he addressed to her in 1771: 
‘I could name more than one of your friends who, had you 
wished it, would have been more than a friend to you.’ In the 
preceding paragraph he had regretted her lack of passion, a 
reproach which reads strangely indeed in the light of her sub- 
sequent history, but which, it may be observed, tells strongly 
against the hypothesis of an irregular connection between the two. 
Yet, after all, the offer of his hand may never have been made. 
Setting aside as undeserving of serious attention certain scandalous 
rumours such as in former times invariably clustered round men 
who, like D’Alembert, were reputed to lead a blameless life, we may 
yet conclude that his strongly expressed horror of the responsibilities 
of marriage was genuine. He may have thought that they were 
both happier as they were, and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse may 
have taken the same view or—she may not. She may have felt 
something of the surprised resentment which marks the attitude of 
both Stella and Vanessa towards Swift. But D’Alembert, though an 
infinitely more amiable man than Swift, had not his fatal gift of 
fascination for women, and Julie was to encounter not only one but 
two men before whom her tardy adorer soon faded into insignificance 
in her eyes. In respect of her relations with both these men she 
has been accused of treachery towards D’Alembert, and it is impos- 
sible wholly to acquit her of blame. But we must remember that, 
by modern standards at all events, no woman is bound to a man who 
has either never made her an offer of marriage or having made it 
has been refused, while her dissimulation was almost certainly 
prompted more by a desire to spare him pain than by any other 
motive. 

As for the two lovers just referred to, Mora and Guibert, Guibert’s 
intentions were frankly non-matrimonial, but we are far from 
believing that this was the case with Mora. M. Eugéne Asse 
originally held a contrary opinion, based mainly upon the presump- 
tion that Mora, who is spoken of as ‘the son-in-law of the Count 
d’Aranda,’ must have been a married man. But in the official 
announcement of Mora’s death, since unearthed, and published by 
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M. Charles Henri, the deceased is defined as a widower, and it is 
almost certain that he had lost his girl-wife before coming to Paris. 
Nothing is known of her beyond Horace Walpole’s passing remark : 
‘The daughter-in-law (of the Count de Fuentes, Mora’s father, then 
Ambassador to England) was sick, and they say is not ugly, and has 
as good a set of teeth as one can have where one has but two and 
those black.’ 

As this was written in 1760, and the Marquis de Mora was born 
about 1744 (twelve years later than Mademoiselle de Lespinasse!), 
it follows that he was married at sixteen, or perhaps earlier. Wal- 
pole only mentions him as distinguished by ‘ high-born ugliness ;’ 
but this must have mellowed in after life, if we believe Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, who credits him with a very attractive face anda 
particularly graceful bearing. His intellectual abilities, which were 
much admired by D’Alembert and Voltaire, we are obliged to take 
upon trust. One or two of his letters to Condorcet have been pre- 
served, but they show no particular signs of either depth or originality. 
With regard to his moral character, we are, as usual, much at a loss 
to define the exact meaning of terms like ‘virtue, sensibility, high- 
mindedness, tenderness, merit,’ which are showered broadcast upon him 
by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and others. Yet all testimonies agree 
that he was of a peculiarly generous and chivalrous nature, and such 
an estimate is confirmed by the fervour with which this blue-blooded 
noble espoused the democratic cause, and by his passionate devotion 
to a woman unendowed with birth, fortune, beauty, or even youth. 
We see no reason to doubt Marmontel’s statement that they would 
have been married but for the opposition of Mora’s family, to which, 
for a time, he judged it prudent to give way. On any other 
hypothesis it is difficult to explain his own words to Condorcet, 
written a month before his departure for Spain: ‘I cannot possibly 
express the grief which I feel at leaving France. I could never 
bring myself to it if I were not certain of a return which will more 
than fulfil all my hopes and wishes.’ 

By certain biographers of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse it has, as in 
the case of D’Alembert, been insinuated rather than openly expressed 
that her relations with Mora were not of a wholly blameless descrip- 
tion. It would be idle to say that this is impossible, but there really 
seems no proof of it. Madame Suard positively asserts the contrary, 
and it would certainly appear as if their love-making was carried on 
chiefly by post. It is Mora’s rhapsodies, written from Madrid, and 
the glorious ten days when during his absence at Fontainebleau she 
received twenty-two letters from him, which loom largest in Julie’s 
memory as the great landmarks of their love-story. Apart from 
such considerations there is something about her whole personality 
which negatives the idea that she was a light woman. Marmontel 
has told us that her presence was always an effectual check on 
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licentious conversation, and that nobody ever ventured to make an 
indecent remark before her. This statement receives a remarkable 
eonfirmation from her letters, which (rare phenomenon in eighteenth- 
century France) do not contain a single coarse expression. It is 
difficult to believe that such mental refinement could be compatible 
with wantonness of behaviour. That under Guibert’s baleful in- 
fluence she deteriorated there is unhappily little doubt, but the 
depth and sincerity of her remorse prove conclusively that deteriora- 
tion was not a slight thing in her eyes. 

The tragedy of this part of her life is fully revealed in the now 
generally accessible love letters to Guibert, and may therefore here 
be passed over almost in silence. Guibert’s share in the corre- 
spondence is chiefly matter of conjecture, but a very few of his letters 
to Julie have been preserved, and fully bear out the impression of 
eomplacent egotism produced by the diary of that famous tour 
which with gross exaggeration he called his ‘ journey round Europe.’ 
Like everything else which we know of Guibert, they increase our 
indignant astonishment that a man of such a paltry nature should 
have had power to break the heart and wreck the life of a woman 
immeasurably his superior. 

Her character is a difficult one upon which to pass judgment 
summarily. There are contradictions doubtless in every human 
being, but in her they are accentuated in an altogether unusual 
degree. She astonishes us by her blending of good sense and high 
principle with wild extravagance and disquieting laxity. In order 
really to understand her we need more information than we yet 
possess, and, what is still harder of attainment, a thorough com- 
prehension of the strange transitional period in which she lived. 
Yet without fully understanding her we can realise something of the 
wonderful fascination which she exercised, something of the love and 
pity which she inspired in al] who knew her well. 

In one respect our regret for her unhappy and premature death 
will be less than that felt by her contemporaries, since we know 
what at the time was hidden from them, that she was taken away 
from evil to come. Dying, as she did, on the eve of the Revolution, 
she was spared the sight of her country’s agony and of the miserable 
fate which was to befall some of her best friends. 

CaMILLA JEBB. 





CIVILISATION AND BABYLONIA 


THE connection which exists between the Old Testament and Babylon 
is of undoubted importance and of great interest ; at the same time, 
the very great stress which has been laid upon this aspect of the 
results of research is apt to lead to an underrating of the influence 
of Babylonian civilisation upon the world at large apart from religion, 
an influence which is traceable down to the present day. It may be 
well, therefore, to call attention to the debt which the civilised world 
owes to Babylon, without entering into any considerations which are 
connected with the history of religion. 

All antiquity recognises the Chaldeans as excellent astronomers 
and mathematicians, and the accounts we have of them in the clas- 
sical writers show that they did not occupy themselves merely with 
astrology and mathematical trifling, but that they carried on these 
studies in a scientific way. Not, however, till the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions were studied in our own times had any idea been obtained of 
the astonishing thoroughness and precision of this knowledge. For 
modern astronomy the observations and calculations of the Baby- 
lonians are not only of historic interest, but also of actual practical 
value; for instance, in the determination of such matters as the 
movements of the moon; and so we are led to the conclusion 
that ancient astronomy by no means dates from the Alexandrian 
scientists, but that they only carried on what the Babylonians had 
begun. 

Moreover, Greek science and philosophy had been undoubtedly 
influenced by Babylonian knowledge and Babylonian ideas at a much 
earlier period. Among other things, it has been shown of late that 
the Pythagorean theorem was known in India long before the time 
of Pythagoras. Independent development at both places is impro- 
bable, and that Greek views could have been influenced by India at 
so early a date is almost out of the question. But India was cer- 
tainly influenced by Babylonia in matters relating to astronomy and 
mathematics, and so we may assume that in this respect the know- 
ledge of India and Greece was drawn from a common source, the 
science of Babylon. 
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We owe our whole method of measuring time to the Babylonians. 
The dials of our clocks, with the division of the hour circle into sixty, 
and the three hundred and sixty degrees of the circle in our mathe- 
matics and geography, are witnesses to the fact that the influence 
of ancient Babylonia is in active operation still. The Babylonians 
rounded off the three hundred and sixty-five days of the apparent 
revolution of the sun into three hundred and sixty. This led to the 
division of the orbit of the sun, of the celestial equator, and of every 
great circle into three hundred and sixty degrees, The solar year is 
approximately equal to twelve revolutions of the moon; hence the 
division of the ecliptic into twelve (signs of the Zodiac), with thirty 
degrees in each division. The moon takes twenty-seven days before 
it returns to its position near a given star ; hence the division of the 
orbit of the moon into the twenty-seven stations of the moon, which 
found its way from Babylonia to India and China. The vault of the 
heavens passes before the eye of the observer once in a day of twenty- 
four hours according to our reckoning, in an equinoctial night in 
twelve hours; a sign of the Zodiac is therefore the twelfth of a 
complete day, that is equal to two hours. Thus was the oldest 
measure of time, the Babylonian double hour, gained; in course of 
time it was accurately determined and retained by primitive methods 
such as sand and water clocks, apart from observation. A smaller 
natural measure to be found in the sky was the time in which the 
sun or moon in their daily or nightly course apparently advance by 
their own diameter. As the sun, when totally eclipsed, is completely 
covered by the disc of the moon, there could be no noteworthy 
difference between the two. Probably it was by comparing the disc 
of the full moon with the apparent distances between stars as deter- 
mined in celestial degrees that the diameter of the moon and there- 
fore of the sun was found to be about half a degree, that is, the 
sixtieth of a sign of the Zodiac; or, expressed in time, the sixtieth 
of a double hour, or a double minute, a fact which was verified later 
on by somewhat more complicated means; for instance, by the 
occultation of stars and by the water level. Thus, two measures of 
time were found in the sky which stood to each other in the relation 
of sixty to one, and that is the foundation of the sexagesimal system, 
which was further developed by certain algebraic and geometric 
considerations. This system spread over the whole known civilised 
world, and we can trace its operations from Iceland to China, where 
to this day time is measured in cycles of sixty years. Wherever we 
find as round numbers sixty, as in the French soixante-dix, or oné 
hundred and twenty, as in the German ‘ Grosshundert,’ or six hun- 
dred, as with the Romans, this intrusion in our numerical system is 
a remnant of Babylonian influence. The moon traverses the road 
between new moon and full moon four-and-twenty times in the year ; 
the twelve double hours were replaced by the twenty-four hours of 
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the complete day, the subdivision into sixty parts being retained, 
and we have our own division of time. 

Moreover, the Babylonians not only had a scientific system for 
measuring space, in which, as in the metric system, capacity and 
weight were functions of the measure of length, they also connected 
the measures of time and space in a manner the ingenious simplicity 
of which is astounding. The oldest Babylonian measure of length 
we know of was the double ell, which was equal to 9923 millimetres. 
The tenth part of this formed the edge of the cube, which was the 
normal measure of capacity. Filled with water at a given temperature, 
this measure of capacity became the normal measure of weight, the 
Babylonian ordinary mina, which was equal to 9824 grammes. 
Sixty mine made one talent. The light mina, weighing 491-2 
grammes, was a measure of weight known throughout the whole of 
antiquity, and it lived on in many modern standards—for instance, in 
the French pound, which weighs 489°5 grammes. The sixtieth part, 
819 grammes, and, after subtraction of 1 per cent. for the cost of 
minting, 8°10 grammes, formed the unit of gold of the Lydian gold 
coins and Czsar’s aureus ; fifty such gold units made the Babylonian 
gold mina, weighing 409°3 grammes. This still exists in the Russian 
pound, which weighs 409°52 grammes, and the subdivisions of which 
are called to this day zolotniki, from the Russian word for gold, zoloto. 

The gold units gave rise to weights of silver, in the ratio 360 
(sun) to 27 (moon) = 40: 3 = 134: 1, which corresponded ap- 
proximately to the actual relative value of the precious metals at the 
time of the introduction of the system. So, although they did not 
possess coined money, there was a Babylonian double currency, and 
it was of great importance in the economic development of antiquity. 
The same may be said of the fixed ratio of silver to copper, which 
was determined at 1 : 120, so that one silver mina was equal to 120 
copper minz. All the variations of the ancient weights and measures 
are rooted in the Babylonian system. 

The way in which they connected the measures of time and space 
was this: In one minute a sturdy pedestrian can take 120 (twice 60!) 
steps of three-quarters of a double ell each, therefore he can walk 90 
double ells in one minute and 360 double ells in four minutes. 
Four minutes is s4,th of a day, or one degree. In a double hour 
the steps taken amount to 10,800 double ells. In this way the 
double hour became an earthly measure, from which were developed 
the ancient measures of distance. 

Thas science was made serviceable to the cause of international 
commercs and traffic, of which Babylonia and Babylon were always 
the centre in olden times, and we may well suppose that not only 
the weights and measures, but also the legal customs and standards, 
made their way with the wares, so that much which the Romans 
adopted from the regulations of the nations with whom they came 
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into contact originated in the first instance in Babylonia. Indeed, 
the newly-discovered code of Hammurabi shows the important part 
which Babylon played in the development of the entire system of 
jaw in Western Asiatic and European civilisation. 

In the matter of writing the Babylonians were the teachers of 
many ancient nations. The range of the Babylonian cuneiform 
script and of the systems which were developed from it stretches 
from Transcaucasia to the Persian Gulf, from the high lands of Iran 
to Egypt and Cyprus. And the use as a writing material of clay, 
which was plentiful enough in Babylonia but must have been often 
difficult to obtain in other places, extended further still; for the 
clay tablets recently discovered in Crete, which bear a script that 
may date from before the times of Greece, undoubtedly bear witness 
to the influence of Babylon. 

Another of our most important means of communication in war 
and peace we owe indirectly to the Babylonians—namely, the horse. 
At any rate, they had much to do with the introduction of the ‘ass 
of the East’ into Western Asia. 

It is well known, too, that the Babylonians were proficient in fancy 
weaving and in tapestry work, and also that ornamentation and even 
sculpture depend upon tapestry work, since the tapestries hung up 
in the tent become the models for the decoration of the walls in 
metal or stone bas-reliefs, when the tent gives place to more solid 
dwelling places. Both in execution and in design, the still living 
tapestry industry of the East can be traced in great part back to 
Babylonia. 

Another valuable heritage from Babylonia is the art of making 
faience and majolica ware. When the Islamite Arabs erected a 
dominion in Mesopotamia, which was both politically and socially 
their greatest, they revived many of the dwindling and stunted 
elements of native civilisation, and it was the Arabs who carried the 
art of baking enamelled earthenware to Spain, whence it spread 
over Western Europe. In the lion, the wild bull, and the ‘dragon’ 
of Babylon, as well as in the splendid ornamentation from Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s throne-room, which the excavations of the German Orient- 
Gesellschaft have brought to light, masterpieces of decorative tile- 
work of the best period have been given back to us. 

The lion, wild bull, and dragon are further proofs of the well- 
known mastery of the Babylonians and Assyrians in the representa- 
tion of animals. This mastery is also shown in the productions of 
Babylonian gem-carving, an art for which there was wide scope in 
the cylindrical or die-shaped seals, whieh were indispensable for the 
authentification of the clay tablets. It is universally recognised 
that the development of engraving, both as regards technical details 
and artistic expression, is due to the Babylonians. 

There are other domains in which we can only say at present 
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that the influence of Babylonia is probable, and that there are a few 
striking coincidences, which may make it worth while to search 
further. 

From inscriptions and representations we know that the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians carried the art of besieging to great perfection. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, as long as they were politically inde- 
pendent, never got beyond the rudiments. Now, when we see that 
before the conquest of Asia under Alexander the Great had begun 
King Philip introduced many important innovations in the besieging 
art into Macedonia, we shall be inclined to conclude that Eastern 
influences—that is to say, in its origins, Babylonian and Assyrian 
influence—were at work, and we shall find that this most important 
ancient European monarchy did not remain free from Oriental in- 
fluence in other respects. 

The Orientals, and before them the Babylonians of the oldest 
time, used colours in the field in the same way as we do: for them 
also the ‘ flag’ was the symbol and representative of the ruler, and of 
the god for whom he and they were fighting; they also rendered it 
due honour. 

Theocracy also—and that in the form of the apotheosis of the 
living ruler—which played so great a part in the development of 
the monarchy in antiquity, has one of its oldest roots in ancient 
Babylon. 

In the Agamemnon of AEschylus there is a description of how 
the news of the fall of Troy was carried in one night to Mycenz by 
fiery signals from mountain to mountain. The Greeks considered 
this fire post to be an invention of the Persians, but of late the 
Babylonian inscriptions seem to suggest that it also had its origin 
in Babylonia, and so the much-lauded Persian arrangements for the 
rapid transit of persons and messages probably originated in great 
part with the older conquerors and rulers of Asia. 

The few points I have mentioned show how great and how 
lasting was the work of the Babylonians in the past. In conclusion, 
I wish to touch upon one point which concerns the future. 

The two streams were once the veins of life of Babylon and 
Mesopotamia. Babylonia, which was formerly perhaps the most 
fertile country on the face of the earth, might become again a 
flourishing land, if, but only if, the ancient native system of drainage, 
irrigation, and canalisation were revived. It is true that the skill of 
modern engineering would soon be able to surpass what was achieved 
in the past. The most important point would be the regulation of 
the streams in the upper part of their course, as the rise of the 
waters depends upon the melting of the snow in the Armenian 
mountains. The mountain aqueducts and irrigation works, some of 
which are still in action, of the ancient inhabitants of Armenia 
would furnish excellent models. A great change, however, would 
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have to take place in the condition of that unhappy land before 
engineering works on a large scale could possibly be begun there. 
In any case, if Babylonian civilisation is to be revived in the 
land of its origin, the past, the present, and the future must be 
taken into consideration together. I am giving expression to my 
earnest conviction, and not advocating any Utopia, when I say that 
it would be perfectly possible to carry out the excavations for the 
discovery of the old civilisation and the plans for the inauguration 
of a new civilisation hand in hand. 
C. F. LEHMANN. 





CHARLES READES NOVELS 


Or Charles Reade’s novels we may say, as Abraham Lincoln said of 
the Panorama: ‘For people who like that sort of thing, that’s just 
about the sort of thing they like.’ 

Charles Reade wrote two good acting plays, Masks and Faces 
and Nance Oldfield, and one great novel—of which more anon—the 
rest is Panorama. 

He died in the year 1884 at the age of seventy, having lived a 
full, interesting, and occasionally pugnacious life; during nearly 
forty years of which he enjoyed the pleasures, whatever they may be, 
of celebrity. ; 

He began life as a brilliant young man, a scholar, and D.C.L. ot 
Oxford. He also took a dilettante interest in the Bar; and that is as 
much as is to be said for Charles Reade when he entered on his dazzling 
career. In the course of that career he wrote very well indeed about 
Australia without having been there ; he wrote in great detail about 
banking without having been in business; he wrote of strikes and 
‘rattening’ as if he had been a picketed operative; he described 
accidents and incidents in coal-mines much better than most men 
who pass their lives in that kind of work, and even now we are only 
at the beginning of his astonishing volume of information. His 
handling of the technicalities of trade is bewildering in its minute- 
ness; Mr. Rudyard Kipling might envy it. His knowledge of prison 
life makes one marvel how it could have been acquired except as a 
warder or an amateur convict. Lunatic asylums had a special 
attraction for him ; they were fruitful (in his hands) of blood-curdling 
melodrama, where almost every page contains not only a judicious 
thrill, but a valuable piece of information (laboriously acquired by 
the author) and a handsome moral. It is inconceivable that any 
man could write the sea-fight in Hard Cash without having 
himself commanded, and fought, a merchant vessel. There is not a 
move in that battle that we do not watch with breathless attention, 
however often we read it. His descriptions of country life are quite 
good—more than good perhaps ; while on board ship he is convincing 
and even enthralling. He is equally at home with respectability 
and with crime; and when he tells us of a forgery it is our own 
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fault if we cannot go away and do likewise; for he writes as one 
whose only trade was forgery and who earned a handsome income by 
practising it. 

Now the days of man are threescore years and ten, from the 
cradle to the grave ; and his days as a writer of books are but a poor 
two-score. Consequently, if he is to’annex and develop this 
mountain of miscellaneous information his limitations will declare 
themselves early and definitely. What is gained in one direction 
will be lost in another. Moreover, Charles Reade was no slipshod 
hack. He brought to the work of his life the studious habits of the 
man of learning. Although we may well open our eyes when we 
read (in Foul Play) that ‘Our Universities cure men of doing things 
by halves,’ there is no doubt that Charles Reade himself laboured 
with the energy and conscientiousness of a Strafford. So that if, or 
rather since, he laboured over detail to an extent that far out-distances 
any other writer of his time, we must prepare ourselves for what 
we, in fact, find; namely,somewhat colourless people moving. amid 
accurate and elaborate staging—in short, Panorama. 

‘I rarely write a novel,’ he has recorded, ‘ without milking about 
two hundred heterogeneous cows into my pail.’ Or again: ‘In all 
my tales I use a vast deal of heterogeneous material, which in a 
life of study I have gathered from men, journals, Blue-books, 
histories, biographies, law-reports, &c.’ This is very interesting ; 
and tells us much more (perhaps) than Charles Reade intended to 
tell us. The process which he thus describes, and probably describes 
without the slightest exaggeration, implies an amount of courage, 
conscientiousness, and industry that is surely without a parallel. A 
similar case, however, is that of the illustrious author of Daniel 
Deronda, who told Charles Leland that before writing that novel she 
had studied 140 volumes dealing with Hebrew lore, Hebrew tradi- 
tions, and Hebrew aspirations. ‘I did not tell her,’ wrote Leland, 
‘that she had far better have talked with 140 Jews and Jewesses; 
till she had learned to tell (as I can) Seforita Dolores of the 
Sephardim from Friiulein Lilienthal of the Ashkenazim by the 
corners of their eyes.’ The world knows that, whether Leland’s 
advice was right or not, George Eliot’s admirable efforts were 
ineffective ; for if any part of her giant work can be said to be blurred 
it is precisely that over which she took such scholarly pains. The 
Cohens, Lapidoths, and Pashes, even Deronda himself and his mother 
the Princess Halm-Eberstein, what tiresome people they all are, 
even when we realise them; and for the most part, what phantoms! 

A method which fails in the hands of a giant may well produce 
different results in the hands of smaller folk; so we need not of 
necessity say that Charles Reade’s process of ‘milking two hundred 
heterogeneous cows into one pail’ was destined to fail, because 
George Eliot christened her great work after Daniel the Shadow 
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instead of after Henleigh Grandcourt—that astonishing creation. 
But, in point of fact, what is the effect produced by Charles Reade’s 
work? It is that the mustard is good, but the pancakes are naught. 
The mustard is not only good but of superlative excellence ; one 
actually dines off it, in so far as one can dine off mustard. To quit 
metaphor, while we read the story, we revel in incident and detail. 
We positively enjoy the minutie; and we study strange and 
sometimes uncongenial occupations with attention and absorption. 
The plot is equally exciting. There is no mistaking the villains, 
horns and tail are clearly visible from the commencement of the 
story, lights are turned down at their appearance, the orchestra 
executes a tremolo on the violins; green lights flare. Equally 
emphasised is virtue. Flowers, and summer morns, and sweet 
manners and white muslin introduce 


Injured Innocence in white 
Fair but idiotic quite, 


only that Charles Reade will not allow his heroines to be brainless, 
That sine qua non of German romance (according to Bret Harte) is 
not a sime qua non for Charles Reade, Moreover, his innocents are 
as often in broadcloth and corduroys as in muslin ; and one lays down 
his books with a sigh of regret that the world bears so little re- 
semblance to the scenes of these enchanting works, where vice is 
always vanquished and virtue victorious. 

One closes the book; and half an hour after reading the last 
page one would be puzzled to give the name of one single character 
in the story. This is very strange: and one inquires, and marvels, 
why the people in these exciting tales are really of no more interest 
than the actors in the play-bill of a Drury Lane melodrama. One 
gets from the novel, as from the play, much interest, much profit, 
and many moments of excitement—and one has hardly the curiosity 
to remember, or even to ask, who the people may be. 

There was another novelist of the nineteenth century who, like 
Charles Reade, revelled in detail—Anthony Trollope. It may well 
be asked why Anthony Trollope’s minor characters are more easily 
remembered than the heroes of Charles Reade. Often as I have 
read the fight of the East Indiaman (in Hard Cash) with the pirates, 
I cannot remember the name of the indomitable captain or even the 
name of the victorious ship. For some reason the names of two 
quite unimportant Trollopian characters—Montgomerie Dobbs and 
Fowler Pratt—seem impossible to forget; and what is true of two 
is true of two hundred such. How is this? If it is a mere freak 
of memory it is not worth spending two minutes over; or two 
seconds. But it may be more than that. When Charles Reade tells 
us that he milks two hundred heterogeneous cows into one pail 
before he writes a novel he gives us our answer. To change the 
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figure, and substitute one more manageable, a man may live, and 
write of, and out of, four or five lives, but assuredly not two hundred. 
Now, Trollope knew the life of London clubs because he lived 
that life. He knew the hunting-field, and so could write of it, 
convincingly, in detail. It is to be observed, in passing, that 
wherever (as in the case of the House of Commons) he wrote of that 
of which he had no practical experience his work becomes noticeably 
blurred. Not that these characters were ever so shadowy as Charles 
Reade’s, for the obvious reason that the Houses of Parliament are 
tenanted by people who lead the lives that Trollope led—only the 
conditions are strange. 

Turning to Charles Reade the reflection that immediately suggests 
itself is that Charles Reade was not a cutler, he was not a convict, 
he was not a merchant-captain, he was not a banker, he was not a 
diamond-miner, he was not a gold-digger. The one thing that 
Charles Reade was—a University Don—stood for a life in which he 
apparently took no interest at all, and did not attempt to describe— 
with the exception of using his knowledge of Oxford to introduce 
some boating incidents which are, presumably, quite accurate padding. 
The effect of this istwofold. Firstly, Trollope’s detail was easily and 
vigorously handled ; and secondly, his detail being completely under 
control, all the energy of his mind went to the elaboration of his 
characters, and they live. On the other hand, all the energy of 
Charles Reade’s mind was exhausted (and no wonder!) by the 
tremendous effort of mastering and presenting his detail, and his 
characters must look out for themselves, with the natural result that 
they remain puppets. 

There remains the soul of the man; and the soul of the man 
was great: he loved righteousness, and hated iniquity. For him, as 
for Trollope, life looked very black and white. From their point of 
view, it was easy, instinctive even, for the good to play the man, 
and the good were rewarded ; but the way of the transgressors was 
hard. This chess-board view of life was more marked in Reade’s 
work than in Trollope’s because Reade took himself more seriously. 
Trollope regarded himself solely as a craftsman, labouring honestly 
ata profitabletrade. He likened himself to a bootmaker ; continually 
turning out good work for sale, and not stopping to admire his own 
productions. ‘ Stopping to admire himself’ would perhaps have been 
Trollope’s definition of a typical artist’s attitude. Indeed, he was 
unjust to artists and unjust to himself; but in his rage at the 
nonsense talked in the name of art, he spurned a noble title which 
we might justly award him if respect for his memory did not restrain 
us. Charles Reade’s attitude was markedly different. ‘Artist’ 
would have struck him as too mean a title. ‘Reformer’ would have 
been nearer the mark. But the rage of honesty, reinforced by the 
rage of the reformer, produced more the temper of the Apostle than 
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the temper of the Novelist. It is as the Apostle, in fact, that we must 
regard Charles Reade if we would rightly understand him. We shall 
understand neither his twenty volumes of ingenious romance nor his 
one work of immortal merit if we regard him merely as the Novelist. 

The ‘ Tendenz-stiick’ was his ideal; and, carried away as he was 
by his ideal, he allowed nothing to interfere with the accurate 
presentation of his side of the question—not even the demands of 
the story. In this respect he was an even more earnest devotee of 
the Tendenz-stiick than Charles Dickens himself; for it is quite 
possible to read Charles Dickens for the real fun and excitement of 
the story ; but Charles Reade will not permit that : the temper of the 
Apostle forbids all such trifling; and the eye of the reader must be 
fixed on the public grievance—be it fraudulent banking or a cruel 
prison system—from first to last. Itis a veritable tour de force that 
he should so imperiously persist in this attitude and yet not exhaust 
the patience of his readers. 

Charles Reade’s style was very uneven. As a rule we find neither 
rhetoric nor music. We are gratified by a plain narrative prose, 
which is a capable vehicle for any incident and any piece of de- 
scriptive work. It is, however, disfigured here and there by 
wonderful grimaces which would be sternly corrected in a schoolgirl’s 
exercise, and which are truly surprising in the work of an experi- 
enced scholar and author. Thus in Put Yourself in his Place we 
read: ‘*‘‘ One piece of advice I can conscientiously give Mr. Little.” 
“Yes, papa.” “And that is—TO INSURE HIS LIFE.”’ Or, again, in 
Hard Cash we read : ‘ While Dodd’s eyes were staring almost out of his 
head at this deathblow to hope, Monk fired again ; and just then a pale 
face came close to Dodd’s, and a solemn voice whispered in his ear: 
“Our ammunition is nearlydone.”’ Or, again, in The Cloister and the Hearth: 
‘“ Unhappy youth,” said Denys, solemnly, “the sum of thy troubles 
is this: thy fever is gone, and thy wound is healing. Sith so it 
is,” added he indulgently, ‘I shall tell thee a little piece of news 
I had otherwise withheld.” ‘“ What is it?” asked Gerard, sparkling 
with curiosity. 

‘“THE HUE AND CRY IS OUT AFTER US: 
AND ON FLEET HORSES.”’ 

Or, again, in Foul Play: ‘‘‘ He is gone—and we are alone —on 
this island.” The man said this in one sense only; but the woman 
heard it in two. 

‘ALONE!’ 

With Charles Reade it is quite a habit to alter the type; and 
to rely on this device to produce the emphasis that ought to be 
produced by carefully chosen words and carefully constructed 
sentences. He is as dead as Mayne Reid to the deplorable injury 
that is thus wrought to his otherwise workmanlike prose. 

u2 
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There are other curiosities and vagaries. In A Simpleton we 
find four consecutive sentences without a verb, thus: ‘ Person— 
straight, elastic, and rather tall. Mind—nineteen. Accomplishments 
—numerous; a poor French scholar, a worse German, a worse 
English, an admirable dancer, an inaccurate musician, a good rider, 
a bad draughtswoman, a bad hairdresser, at the mercy of her maid; 
a hot theologian, knowing nothing, a sorry accountant, no house- 
keeper, no sempstress, a fair embroideress, a capital geographer, and 
no cook. Collectively, viz. mind and body, the girl we kneel to.’ 

He does not disdain the aid of quaint illustrations when he thinks 
that they will add force to his prose. Thus, in Jt is never too late to 
Mend, he ends the fifty-second chapter thus: ‘ Would you behold 
this great discovery, the same in appearance and magnitude as it met 
the eyes of the first discoverers, picked with a knife from the bottom 
of a cale“ash, separated at last by human art and gravity’s great law 
from the meaner dust it had lurked in for a million years ?—Then 
turn your eyes hither, for here it is.’ 

There follows, occupying a half-page of the book, the illustration 
of an open clasp-knife, the blade of which is covered with specks of 
gold, ranging in size from a pin’s head to a large pea. 

Again, in Love me little love me long, he is anxious to give the 
reader the impression of a country squire in whose mind ‘ the county’ 
came first and ‘the country’ next, while the world at large was of 
quite third-rate importance. He does this very amusingly by print- 
ing: ‘Could you have looked inside Mr. Fountain’s head you would 
have seen ideas corresponding to the following diagrams.’ This 
brings us to the bottom of the page, and overleaf we encounter an 
outline ‘ county,’ while underneath it are a map of ‘ Britain’ about 
one-fourth the size of ‘the county,’ and a globe, illustrating ‘the 
world at large’ about the size of a small pea. 

This is very funny; but it is not prose. Moreover, Charles 
Reade did himself an injustice when he descended to these artifices ; 
for he was perfectly capable—no man more so—of conveying, by 
legitimate means, whatever impression he desired to produce. Thus, 
in Put Yourself in his Place, he introduces the character of Guy Raby, 
whose mind was cast in the mould of Mr. Fountain’s, and he draws 
the man, this ‘antique Tory squire,’ in two swift telling sentences. 
‘He had a sovereign contempt for tradespeople, and especially for 
manufacturers. Any one of those numerous disputes between masters 
and mechanics, which distinguish British industry, might have been 
safely referred to him, for he abhorred and despised them both with 
strict impartiality.’ 

This is admirable. Here we have ‘that extinct animal the 
Squire’ in full length ; with his noble and narrow qualities perfectly 
set forth. His courage, his impeccable honesty, ‘his sagacity, his 
pride, his vigour are all given in one master-touch. This is much 
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better than helping the story out with funny little thumb-nail 
sketches. But Reade had a Turner-like contempt for the conven- 
tions when he thought that he saw a short cut to his effect, and 
cared nothing for style except as a means to an end. 

It seems quaint that one who went so boldly to his aim without 
thought of rules, should upon occasion disclose a sensitive artistic 
conscience. In his introduction in the Autobiography of a Thief 
we read: ‘A story within a story is a frightful flaw in art.’ Could 
one safely go so far as that? ‘The Baroni family’ seems quite in 
place in Tancred, but perhaps that is an exception. The story 
within the story is undoubtedly to be deprecated, and it is guite in 
Charles Reade’s manner to call it ‘a frightful flaw.’ But is it not, 
again, curious to read this from the hand of an author who wilfully 
disfigures his page with gigantic capitals—a trick which exasperates 
or amuses according to the temper of the reader; but which is 
assuredly a violation of the most elementary canons of literary 
art ? 

Here, however, we must recognise the fervour of the learned 
Apostle. Rules exist; and he knows them and bows to them—so 
long as he chooses. When he chooses to fling them to the winds he 
does so, and you must take his word for it that they serve no useful 
purpose: the man of learning merges in the Apostle. 

Charles Reade was a prolific author. He did not, however, make 
his mark early in life like Lytton, who produced Pelham at the age 
of twenty-five, or Disraeli, who wrote Vivian Grey when he was 
twenty-two, or Charles Dickens, who was only twenty-four when The 
Pickwick Papers were published. Rather he belonged to the class 
of studious, industrious authors whose minds mature late. Such were 
George Eliot, who published Scenes from Clerical Life at the age of 
thirty-nine ; Anthony Trollope, whose first successful novel, published 
after several previous failures, did not appear till the year 1855, 
when he was forty years of age; and the great Thackeray, who was 
thirty-six before he was famous. At the age of thirty-eight Charles 
Reade made his first hit with Peg Woffington. From 1852 till the 
year of his death he produced (neglecting their chronological order 
of appearance): Put Yourself in his Place, It is never too late to 
Mend, A Terrible Temptation, Love me little love me long, A 
Perilous Secret, A Simpleton, Peg Woffington, Foul Play, Hard 
Cash, The Autobiography of a Thief, Griffith Gaunt, Christie John- 
stone, The Cowrse of True Love never did run smooth, The Double 
Marriage, The Wandering Heir, A Woman-hater, Singleheart and 
Doubleface, and The Jilt ; all of which are probably forgotten. This 
is at the rate of one book for every eighteen months of his life, and 
represents a very considerable output. 

Is it possible, one reflects, that a man may be so well read, so 
learned even, so industrious and so courageous, and yet produce 
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nothing of first-rate excellence? Learning, industry, and courage 
are great endowments, and yet Reade possessed them all and some- 
thing more. Perhaps I may be permitted to make one rather long 
extract from Jt is never too late to Mend. This is what Reade wrote 
of his own century: ‘God has been bountiful to the human races 
in this age. Most bountiful to Poets; most bountiful to all of us 
who have a spark of nobleness in ourselves, and so can see and 
revere at sight the truly grand and noble (any snob can do this 
after it has been settled two hundred years by other minds that 
he is to do it). He has given us warlike heroes more than we can 
count—far less honour as they deserve, and valour as full of vanity 
as courage in the “Iliad” is monotonous—except when it takes to 
its heels, 

‘ He has given us one hero, a better man than Hector or Achilles. 
For Hector ran away from a single man; this hero was never known 
to run away at all. Achilles was a better egotist than soldier; 
wounded in his personal vanity he revenged himself, not on the 
man who had wronged him—Prudence forbade—but on the army, 
and on his country. This antique hero sulked; my hero, deprived 
of the highest command, retained a higher still—the command 
that places the great of heart above all petty personal feeling. He 
was a soldier, and could not look from his tent on battle and not 
plunge into it. What true soldier ever could? He was not a 
Greek but a Frenchman—and could not love himself better than 
his country. Above all, he was not Achilles but Canrobert. 

‘He has given us to sev Nineveh disinterred by an English 
hero. He has given us to see the North-West Passage forced, and 
winter bearded on his everlasting throne by another. (Is it the 
hero’s fault if self and snowdrop singing poetasters cannot see this 
feat with the eyes of Camoens ?) 

‘ He has given us to see Titans enslaved by man: Steam harnessed 
to our carriages and ships; Galvanism tamed into an alphabet—a 
Gamut and its metal harp-strings stretched across the earth malgré 
mountains and the sea, and so men’s minds defying the twin 
monsters Time and Space ; and now, gold revealed in the east and 
west at once, and so mankind first in earnest peopling the enormous 
globe. Yet old women and children of the pen say this is a bad, 
a small, a lifeless, an unpoetic age: and they are not mistaken.— 
For they lie. 

‘As only tooth-stoppers, retailers of conventional phrases, links 
in the great cuckoo-chain, universal-pill vendors, Satan, and ancient 
booksellers’ ancient nameless hacks can lie, they lie. 

‘It is they who are a small age. Now, as heretofore, weaklings 
cannot rise high enough to take a bird’s-eye view of their own age 
and calculate its dimensions. 

‘The age, smaller than epochs to come, is a giant compared 
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with the past, and full of mighty materials for any great pen in 
prose and verse. My little friends, aged nineteen and downwards— 
fourscore and upwards—who have been lending your ears to the 
stale little cant of every age as chanted in this one by Buffo- 
Bombastes and other foaming at the pen old women of both sexes— 
take, by way of antidote to all that poisonous soul-withering drivel, 
ten honest words. 

‘I say before heaven and earth that the man who could grasp the 
facts of this day and do an immortal writer’s work by them, 7.e. so paint 
them as a later age will be content to engrave them, would be the 
greatest writer ever lived: such is the force, weight, and number of 
the grand topics that lie this day on the world’s face. I say that he 
who has eyes to see may now see greater and far more poetic things 
than human eyes have ever seen since our Lord and His Apostles and 
His miracles left the earth. It is very hard to write a good book, or a 
good play, or to invent a good picture, and, having invented, paint it. 
But it always was hard, except to those—to whom it was impossible. 
Bunglers will not mend matters by blackening the great canvases 
they can’t paint on, nor the impotent become males by detrac- 
tion. 

‘ Justice ! 

‘ When we write a story or sing a poem of the great nineteenth 
century, there is but one fear, not that our theme will be beneath us, 
but we miles beneath it; that we shall lack the comprehensive 
vision a man must have from heaven to catch the historical, the 
poetic, the lasting features, of the Titan events that stride so simply 
pat IN THIS GIGANTIC AGE.’ 

It would be easy to say hard things of prose like this. But the 
somewhat lengtby passage is not set forth for the purpose of gibing 
at it. Rather let us see what is good in all this violent rhapsody 
with its concluding grimace. Well, it is clear that no man could 
write this who did not possess a spark of divine fire. These are the 
words of a man whose heart is aflame with generous enthusiasms ; 
and, if only he can drag himself away from the Central Criminal 
Court with its fascinating horrors, and allow his soul to soar, we shall 
hold our breath as we watch its flight. 

Once in his life did Charles Reade’s soul burst its way through 
the prison gates of realism. In The Cloister and the Hearth it 
found expression in a work of orchestral magnificence. 

It would be enough to say of this book that it possesses in ample 
measure all the faults of all his other books, and that those faults are 
of no more consequence to the story than the bubbles on the stream 
of a noble river. Strangely enough, The Cloister and the Hearth is 
the song of a century—the fifteenth—whether Charles Reade meant 
it to be so or not. Much as he admired his own century, he could 
hardly hope that any artist would ever do for it what he himself did 
for the fifteenth. Over it all he casts a glory of light and love in 
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which the story, no longer a panorama, moves like the epic it is. If 
we apply to it the homely test that we applied to Hard Cash, and 
inquire how much of it can we remember? the answer is, What 
detail do we forget? The sober life of sleepy little towns in 
Holland, the noisy paganism of Rome, the squalor of German inns, 
the grandeur of Duke Philip’s court; Duke Philip himself, the 
adorable life-worn old Pontiff, the venomous Ghysbrecht van Swieten, 
Denys with his gallant consigne, Martin van Wittenhagen, the 
sober Richart, the jolly little dwarf, Cornelis and Sybrandt the 
traitors, the Princess Clelia, the austere Jerome, how many more 
and how much more has Charles Reade not made to live in this 
matchless romance ? 

It has been commented that the climax and anti-climax of The 
Cloister and the Hearth detract from its artistic merit. We will 
consider of that; but meanwhile, apart from the subtle human 
delight of the story, it is true that as regards sheer dramatic excite- 
ment the story is hard to beat for intensity and variety. The 
author showers upon us, with all the careless prodigality of genius, 
scene after scene, in country after country, Flanders, Burgundy, 
Germany, or Italy, any one of which would make the fortune of a 
short-story teller of to-day. It is not, therefore, a question whether 
this scene or that scene is inferior in dramatic interest to its prede- 
cessor; and so tends to produce a wearisome effect. Rather the 
story flows in so fall a stream that episodes are but as the glittering 
waves of which we do not concern ourselves to measure the size. 

If we were to select two of the most dramatic movements of the 
story for the purpose of determining whether or no the author is 
given to anti-climax, our choice might perhaps fall upon the 
attempted suicide of Gerard, and the confession of the Princess. 
The saving of Gerard from drowning is a wonderful episode; and yet 
it is a question whether in dramatic intensity it must not yield the 
first place to the confession of the Princess. But everything pales 
before the tremendous climax of the last lines of the book. After 
love and adventure and joyous life and stress, the story plunges 
into gloom of tragic intensity. We are crushed with grief as we 
read ; the very sun seems chill in the heavens; joy is to be no more 
known in the world. I know of no parallel in fiction to the stroke of 
genius with which Charles Reade completes his epic. Even his detest- 
able change of type cannot blur its magnificence. 

It even seems (for once) to be appropriate. The pomp of larger 
type is like the (otherwise meaningless) pomp of heraldic costume 
which we cannot dissociate from the trumpeters who announce the King 
in his glory. From the depths of our woe and our abasement we are 
aroused by these tremendous words of promise and consolation : 


Hee est parva domus natus qui magnus Erasmus. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





THE LOST ART OF SINGING 
(Concluded) 


II. Toe InsTRUMENT.? 


RoME was not built in a day, neither is singing learnt in six lessons. 
The chief business of the singer is the formation of the instrument ; 
the difficulty of singing does not consist in what is sung, but it 
consists, as every true singer has always known, in making the voice 
to sing with. Ifa person who had never played a note on the piano 
were to be brought toa master for half a dozen or a dozen lessons with 
a view to performing on the instrument, we should not fail to recog- 
nise the absurdity. Yet the difficulty before the singer is not, as in 
this case, the acquisition of sufficient technique merely to play a 
waltz of Waldteufel’s creditably, or to do justice to Chopin—to find 
a parallel we must suppose that the beginner had first to make the 
Broadwood piano on which he has to play either one or the other. 
The first step to forming the instrument is a return to the ‘ strenuous 
application’ of old days. Porpora’s pupil Caffariello vocalised the 
same two pages of exercises for nearly six years, and none of the 
great singers of that time made a début under at least as many 
years’ study. Tosi, the early eighteenth-century singing master, 
taught that ‘it takes at least four years for a pupil to become even 
moderately proficient as a singer,’ and then only if he has fallen 
into the hands of a competent master. 

Many modern teachers are not slow in preaching similar truths. 
Thus Mr. Albert Randegger writes that the cultivation of the voice 
for singing ‘is a study infinitely more laborious than that needed 
to surmount the technical difficulties of any manufactured musical 
instrument whatever.’ The great masters of singing regarded the 
voice as little more than an embryo instrument-—as presenting, that 
is, the elements for forming one. We are not endowed with a ready- 
made singing voice as we are with a ready-made speaking voice. 
Among those with a potential singing voice only one here and there 
becomes a Malibran, a Mario, as only a few who study the violin 
become Joachims, Wilhelmjs, and Kubeliks. Many of us, however, 


» The first article dealing with the singer as Ewecutant appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century and After for May. 
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learn to be excellent and delightful performers on various instruments, 
and if study were to be again the fashion we might learn to be excel- 
lent vocal performers. Those who attain tothe chief excellence differ, 
in fact, from others less in natural talent than in the perseverance 
and length of their study. Some ofthe great vocal careers have been 
made with small, even poor, natural voices ; and as, while music exists, 
the human voice in which music itself originated must always playa 
great réle, we have some encouragement to undertake the arduous 
study which is to endow us with an instrument whose beauty, perfec- 
tion, intimacy, and moving power exceed that of every instrument 
made with hands. 

When the old masters required four, five, six years’ continuous 
training they did not mean one lesson a week. They meant a 
lesson every day. No beginner can practise by himself; the voice 
must be placed by the master. Out of the prescribed years of study 
three should be spent in vocalisation, no songs with words being even 
looked at. Yet it is by no means uncommon for a man to make 
his début after twelve months’ teaching, and amateurs usually bring 
an operatic air or some bagatelle of that sort with them when they 
come for their first lesson. Even in our singing academies we 
begin with the ‘finishing’ process, the necessary musical knowledge, 
the little tricks of the trade, the creation of a répertoire—we begin, 
that is, with the roof, and never lay a foundation at all. We 
should be fully persuaded that we are throwing away a possible good 
voice, time, and money on this ‘finishing’ process, the eight or 
twelve very expensive private lessons which are the merest farce, 
and lay us open to the pity or the contempt even of our social 
acquaintances, and in all cases of that rara avis, the man who 
understands singing. 

All writers in the foremost rank speak of the ‘deplorable deteri- 
oration ’’ and the ‘decadence’ of singing. Is this primarily due to 
its difficulty, or are we to lay it entirely, as they do, at the door 
of that modern haste and hurry which insists on swift results and 
has forgotten how all art is learnt? The singing teachers ask: Is 
there a dearth of good voices, of good methods, of good teachers ? And 
they answer their questions negatively. All that is wanted is for the 
student to make up his mind to study. Now I venture to say that of 
these three requisites we have, as a matter of fact, only one remaining 
to us at the present day. There is no dearth of good voices. There is, 
in good sooth, no dearth of ‘methods’ either, but to that we shall 
return later. But the most important element is to seek. The 
desideratum is the great teacher; and the incommunicable, the 
unpurchaseable quality in the great teacher is his ear. It is not 
enough to tell the pupil what to do; the master must know not only 
how it is done, but whether his pupil is doing what he tells him. 
These things sound quite elementary. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
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certain than that vocal scales and exercises are nowadays regarded 
as a patent automatic voice producer, the master naively trusting that 
the pupil will hit on the right way of producing the given note. The 
talk about teachers and methods, the journeys to Dresden, to Milan, 
and to Paris (no one, I think, comes to London, though the fare 
is of the same quality) are mere waste of time while we can only 
count on a literary acquaintance with the methods of the old maestri, 
on sound principles and paper systems which are worse than useless 
unless the master’s ear can detect the infinitely delicate shades 
in the difficult art of ‘placing the voice.’ Many of us say all—or 
most—of the correct things. The note is to go ‘ towards the roof 
of the mouth,’ says the Englishman, ‘alla maschera,’ says the 
Italian; whereupon it comfortably settles on the throat, or the 
herculean efforts to bring it forward land it in the chin, to the satis- 
faction of both master and pupil. The great singers and the great 
singing masters appear in nebulous clusters, together. Great vocal 
art demands two sets of geniuses, and the more we understand of 
singing the more we shall realise that if great singers have been rare, 
great teachers have been rarer still. Nothing less than an acoustic 
freemasonry is necessary—a sufficient amount of good singing to train 
the ear of masters, and make them authoritative with their pupils. 
Where the ear is, there the pupils have always been, and will always be. 
The first and only concern of the pupil at starting is, therefore, 
the choice of the master. As to where he is to find him there 
seems little or no disagreement. One can read between the 
lines of these opinions :—The writer of an article on singing in 
this Review four years back said: ‘There are at the present 
time, be it in England or abroad, exceedingly few really authori- 
tative professors ;’ and a friend writing from Milan says to him: 
‘We have scarcely any great teachers left.’ A critic of long 
standing, himself a pupil in early days of the old Italian school, 
writes to me: ‘We have no good teachers, and therefore I suppose 
no good singers;’ while Signor Montefiore in a Roman musical 
paper allows us to see the naked truth in this delightfully draped 
sentence: ‘Some one will sa¥: Are there no more voices? Are 
there no masters? There are too many masters, and no one can 
prevent there being bad and execrable ones among the excellent 
and good. These do horrible execution on the throat! There are, 
however, still voices left: nature has not changed its laws in so brief 
a space of time.’ Authoritative teaching has ceased to exist. 
There are no schools in Europe where a man or woman can learn 
the mysteries of the art of bel canto. None of the masters can 
pretend to a trained vocal ear; and while this is so it is vain to 
speak of confusion of methods or of the febrile haste of pupils. 
When we come to the method of training the voice we find 
not method but pandemonium. Any one who takes the trouble to 
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inquire will find that pupils have usually learnt two, three, even four 
different systems. What is the true method? But first, to what 
instrument shall we liken the singing voice; is it sui generis, or 
has it its mechanical counterpart in any manufactured instrument? 
We cannot have a better guide here than Professor Louis Mandl. 
‘Physiological and physical researches have shown that the vocal 
organs act in the manner of wind instruments, consisting of a 
tube with a reed mouthpiece.’ There are three essential parts of 
the vocal instrament—the lungs and its tubes, corresponding to 
the bellows and windpipe of a wind instrument; the larynx or 
vocal lips, corresponding to the reeds in an oboe (and double like 
these); the pharynx and its neighbouring cavities, answering to 
the resounding body in a manufactured instrument. The implica- 
tions are (1) that there should be only one sounding-board (hence 
the chest is not a sounding-board for the singing voice; it serves 
merely as the pumping apparatus for air); (2) that there should 
be only one method of producing the sounds; (3) and that the 
characteristic peculiarity of the human voice is its power of uniting 
sounds, a union effected after the manner of wind instruments, The 
initial error of the modern hodge-podge which goes by the name 
of a system of singing is that the voice is treated not like a reed 
wind instrument but like a keyboard, where the notes are produced 
by strokes of the larynx as we strike the keys of a piano. But 
keyboard instruments are guiltless of a difference of structure in 
the course of producing the notes of two octaves. The existence 
of all other ‘methods’ is sufficiently accounted for by the 
difficulty of producing such an instrument in ourselves. How 
much easier for the master, who having heard nothing but bad 
singing is incapable of teaching the old method, and how much 
easier for the pupil, if it be once allowed that the distinct 
registers of the speaking voice may remain, and be dragged up 
and dragged down, cozened and mishandled and abused into some 
semblance of a homogeneous instrument ! 

Our ‘anatomist’ singing masters asseverate that there are three 
distinct ways of producing the voi@ in singing; that sounds are 
produced ‘from the chest’ or ‘from the head.’ These errors per- 
petuate the belief that the voice being a natural function should 
be trusted to act in the right way by itself. If the singing voice 
were indeed a natural function in this sense, not Porpora’s method 
only but all training of the voice would be out of place. Even the 
worst schools of singing, however, teach that some equalising of 
registers is necessary to render the voice a pleasant and efficient 
instrument on which to perform. The mistake is to suppose that 
registers can be equalised with three modes of producing notes. 
A modern singing master has, in fact, told his pupils that the 
old theory can no longer be maintained, and that every sound 
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originates in the same place and is produced in the same way, 
yet continues to speak of the ‘chest cavity’ as one of the sounding- 
boards. He is rivalled by the master of another School who assists 
his pupils with a diagram, and informs them that the ‘chest notes’ 
are those which they see placed against the upper teeth. Now we 
no longer believe that notes are actually produced in the chest, and 
the only other way to obtain a chest note would be to make the note 
resound in the chest, which, ex hypothesi, these notes do not do. 
The mystery is explained when we know that, while the diagram is 
borrowed from the old masters, the letter-press is contributed by the 
new master. The inconsistency of all other methods, their in- 
capacity, even if they were or could be faithfully followed, to obtain 
the effects desired is the best argument for the method which 
refuses to treat the voice partly as an imperfect wind and partly 
as an imperfect keyed instrument. 

All learning to play on the vocal instrument is inseparable from 
a momentary creation of the structure of the instrument itself. 
The metal of a trumpet remains immobile, but the throat is only 
rendered immobile by an exercise of volition. There is nothing 
so apparently unimportant, no movement so slight, that it may 
not disturb our instrument. The true vocal artist has, of course, 
made his instrument long ago; but it is not an external thing 
of seasoned wood or metal, it is affected by everything which 
affects him, and not only the art with which it is played but the 
very existence of the instrument itself is a response to his will. 
This is the crowning difficulty and individuality of his art. 
When the singing masters assure us that the teacher should 
possess a complete knowledge of vocal anatomy, we may rejoin 
that a personal experience of the stages by which a voice is placed 
is a better preparation for his task. Physicists and throat special- 
ists may analyse the instrument for us—it is a Porpora, before this 
analysis, who taught us to play upon it. 

‘He who knows how to breathe knows how to sing,’ and ‘he 
who does not unite notes does not sing’ (chi non sa legare, non 
sa cantare). Every one admits that the management of the 
breath is a sine qua non, and all are persuaded that they ‘take 
their breath properly.’ They do not appear to realise that while they 
are obeying a sapient natural law in taking their breath, refreshing, 
nay essential, to our being, much more to our speaking or singing, the 
art of breathing consists not in the mere taking it, but in how it is 
taken and above all in not letting it go. There is only one mode of 
respiration which the great teachers recognised as the respirazione 
cantabile, and it is not that which is either mastered or taught 
nowadays. Again, far from uniting sounds, all our modern singing 
is staccato singing, there is no canto legato, even the notes of a 
sequence being produced by separate and several movements. One 
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fault, however, has struck the critic of one of the daily papers, 
and three or four others have recently joined him. What they tell 
us is that the voices do not blend, that they do better alone than 
in concert. Now why should voices not blend? Because they are 
imperfect instruments. Two oboes, two cornets, blend ; two violins, 
from the hand of different makers, however ‘individual’ they may be 
as instruments, blend. But the voices of two imperfect instruments 
will not blend any more than the voices of two instruments of 
antagonistic structure. The blending of voices is therefore a thing 
which we have never heard since the introduction of German singing. 
A duet between La Rota and Pasqua Rossi, or a century later a duet 
between Malibran and Mario, was a thing to remember for life: now, 
duets, trios, and quartets are things to forget as soon as possible. 

Another touchstone is to be found in the mezza voce. A true 
mezza voce is the best evidence of a well-placed voice. It is of 
the same ‘colour’ and has the same carrying qualities as the 
voce piend, or full voice. It is a true half-voice, produced in the 
same way as the full voice, and depending only on a greater 
control of the breathing. It is much more difficult of acquirement 
in the case of the robuster voices, but also more wonderfully 
effective. It does not consist in that singing more or less softly, those 
murmured tones without character or carrying quality which singers 
call their mezza voce nowadays. Yet another touchstone is the pro- 
duction of high notes. The full, round, high note is one of the chief 
beauties of the classical school of singing, one of its acquisitions 
and one of its secrets. The high notes we now hear are of two 
qualities, closed in the nose or forced from the larynx. The well- 
placed, sustained and firm, high note requires the lightest possible 
treatment and costs no effort at all. 

But the worst part of the business is that we are not out and out 
barbarians, but continue to adopt the language and the style of 
civilisation ; a language we persistently misapply and misinterpret 
because we have lost the clue to it. Some singing terms can 
only be appreciated after long study; the master and the modern 
pupil can never have had any use for them, any appreciation of 
them at all. A short time ago there was a discussion in one of 
the monthly Reviews entitled ‘The Wagner Bubble,’ in which 4 
writer mocked at Wagner for requiring his hero to look down instead 
of facing his public while singing. He was told that the old masters 
had always taught that a downward position of the head helped the 
voice to ascend. When Wagner's hero looked down, however, it did 
not assist his voice to go upwards, nor did Wagner himself intend 
that it should when he gave this stage direction, for this precept 
applies only to the production of high notes with the imposto 
leggiero. A criticism in an important daily paper presents another 
capital instance of the confusion now reigning. Here the voice, 
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which was ‘beautiful,’ came out ‘splendidly’; ‘ perfect produc- 
tion of all parts of a beautiful voice’ had been learnt; the singer 
walked and stood on a platform in a way to win all hearts; in style 
there ‘ was little room for improvement.’ Yet the conclusion is that 
‘ Miss has been broaght out before the proper time. The 
difference between the position attainable by a mature artist and 
that within reach of those who use the London concert-room as a 
place for gaining experience, if not actually for practice . . . must 
be evident even to the most commercially-minded parents or 
teachers.’ Now with all these artistic perfections, how could she pos- 
sibly be only a raw schoolgirl all the time? The small criticisms 
as to faulty pronunciation of Italian and other languages, or that 
in one passage ‘rhythm,’ in others ‘phrasing,’ left something to be 
desired, would not explain it, for where is the artist so inhuman as 
to leave no fault for the critic to find? The poor girl could not 
possibly have gathered from this criticism any notion whatever of 
what was wanted of her to retail when she got home to her parents 
and guardians. The pity is that the critic deprived her also of the 
power to tell them the only thing about which there could be no 
doubt, namely, that she had not an inkling of the perfect production of 
all or any parts of a beautiful voice, for—hey, presto !—this was the 
very young lady whom Legato advised to give up singing until she 
had learnt the a bc of her art. Yet it cannot be denied that 
such criticisms show unsatisfied yearnings on the part of critics. 

The unanswerable truth is that the moment we attempt to 
criticise voice production we are out of our depth, and we employ a 
jargon which can never mean anything to anybody, amateur or 
professional. We sometimes hear it said that ‘resonant voices are 
no longer liked.’ One might just as well say that the speaking 
voice one preferred was that of a person suffering from an advanced 
cold in the head. All voices resound if they are well placed ; if they 
do not resound, it is a certain sign that they are ill placed. Or the 
critics speak of a singer’s ‘ abuse of the tremolo’; they might as well 
talk of the orator’s abuse of the stutter. Strakosch taught his pupils 
Patti and Nikita to assume while singing an attitude similar to the 
orator’s as he slightly inclines forward to speak. But one of the tricks 
of our singers—stars and lesser luminaries alike—is to take a high 
note with the head thrown back. What is this done for? If the 
singer would deign to swallow while in that position he would dis- 
cover that it is one which closes the throat. Another ludicrous 
pose, that of thrusting forward your music at arm’s length, impedes 
the breathing functions, and was one of the anti-artistic affectations 
to which Strakosch drew attention. Shall we sing at once after 
eating ; is the possession of a fine voice proof against a mutton- 
chop, as one of our ‘classical’ singers assures us? That depends 
on whether we are going to hold our breath when we sing, or 
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not. Our singers are not only expected to sing after dinner (and 
a dinner, like ‘a hose,’ seems to be quite a resource for certain 
systems of voice production), but to sing immediately they arrive— 
and they arrive, the men in stiff four-inch collars, the women with 
their throats strangled in draperies. They tell us all these things 
can be, and they are not affected. I quite believe it. They 
are not affected. But if their voice were an instrument these things 
would do it as much good as sousing your violin or thrusting a 
cloth into your oboe before performing. There is, however, no need 
to husband resources which are conspicuous only by their absence. 
Shall we close or open the throat? Shall we breathe through the 
mouth or through the nose? Shall we sing our exercises at full 
voice or at half voice? In these cases again both methods cannot 
be right. If any sense of humour could be left him after a course 
of modern singing lessons, the long-suffering pupil would find 
an apt parallel to his experiences in the native pastor’s instruc- 
tion of his flock: ‘De way to hebben, belubbed bredrin, is 
broad and narrow, and de way to destruction is narrow and 
broad.’ This explanation, we hear, failed to satisfy one of his 
audience, who made off, observing: ‘Well, if dat be so, dis child 
will take to de woods.’ How preferable are the pathless deserts 
of the natural voice to the roads it is now required to travel ! 

It may be asked: Is the modern Italian school any better than 
the French, the English, the German? And the answer is, No. 
The mysteries of bel canto are- forgotten there as elsewhere. But 
Italy is the classic land of singing, and some ‘trailing clouds of 
glory’ accompany her decadence. The Italians at least remember 
that we must begin by placing the voice, and that this will occupy 
two or three years. The utter absence of artistic resource, of 
technical skill, which we suffer gladly in England would not, despite 
all the decadence of musical taste in Italy, be tolerated on any 
Italian platform. Again, the Italian, being the only language which 
has none but vocal endings, remains the same assistance to the 
singer as when it gave the original impulse to bel canto. The 
Italian voice is naturally placed more forward than ours, and 
there is still some knowledge in Italy of what the voice can do, 
and what it can best do, some artistic knowledge of what is well 
and what is ill written for the voice—things of which there 
exists no tradition at ll in Germany, but which were at one time 
understood in England. It is indeed a mistake to suppose that the 
beauty of the early voices depended on those fioriture and colorature 
with which the Italian name is associated. Such things are possible, 
and one may add are only agreeable, with the highly trained voice, 
but ‘ fireworks ’ and trills are not the legitimate resource of all kinds 
of voices, and Porpora’s favourite pupil, surnamed Jl Porporino, 
was most admirable in the adagio and the cantolargo. If fireworks 
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and flourishes are not appreciated, indeed are not heard nowadays, 
the breadth and pose which demand a highly cultivated voice in at 
least the same degree are equally absent, and the famous larghi of 
Handel are slurred over by our inefficient performers. 

Inefficient training has introduced another confusion, the con- 
fusion as to classes of voices. We all know, or ought to know, that 
there are distinct classes of voices with perfectly definite character- 
istic differences. Thus, operas used to be written for the two kinds 
of soprano. But our singers kindly sing all music, all styles for us, 
and if it does not sound quite right, the ‘ body’ or the ‘ timbre’ or 
the ‘ production’ or the ‘tone-colour’ is criticised. The same con- 
fusion exists about the two classes of tenors, and the baritone, who, by 
the way, sometimes obliges us by singing bass. The dramatic soprano 
(always a rare voice) is indeed forgotten, but en revanche the singing 
portent in England is that all the women just now have contraltos. 
This voice, it is true, remaiaos as rare as ever, but two common errors 
in voice production keep us constantly supplied with contraltos both 
for the concert platform and among drawing-room amateurs. Either 
the bass notes are placed on the chest, producing an unmistakable 
cavernous sound, which is no pure vocal sound at all and is more 
likely to induce tuberculous disease than a contralto voice, or the 
difficulty, which always handicaps the modern singing master, of 
producing high notes with the miserable methods at his disposal, 
soon persuades him to shorten the voice and call the remaining notes 
‘contralto.’ I have heard not only mezzo sopranos but light sopranos, 
small insignificant voices with no resource in the bass at all, thus 
dubbed ; and in the list of professionals genuine mezzo sopranos and 
genuine dramatic sopranos have made their careers among us as 
‘contraltos.’ Until the voice has been liberated from what I crave 
licence to term its present functional disturbances—the chest, throat, 
or nasal accompaniments which are supposed to confer on it its 
character—it is nowadays difficult to classify it. Not the least 
convincing proof of the system of the old masters is that when a 
voice has been thus disembedded its true character is emphasised ; 
a bass or a contralto being not less but more deep, as well as 
fuller and more resonant, when it is freed from the chest and throat. 

This confusion as to kinds of voices is matched, naturally 
enough, by a parallel confusion in composing for them. The old 
composers studied singing seven years in order to write for the 
voice, and its individuality was recognised in the practice of writing 
operas for the great singers. Nowadays few men know how to write 
for the voice. Tuke, for example, the set of soprano and of mezzo 
soprano songs written by Schumann, whose greatest delight was song 
writing. The former differ from the latter chiefly by being written in 
a lower key: this is bad enough, but when we find a soprano song 
ending on seven lower A’s, a note which no soprano can be required 
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to touch, while the highest note—the resource and resolution of the 
song—is an £, that is, is a central note for a soprano, we must see 
that such ‘songs’ may be beautiful musically, but they cannot by 
any possibility be beautiful vocally; they are, or should be, Lieder 


ohne Worte, ohne Stimme. Even Mendelssohn has —-Al 


where the lower B is to be forte. In such a case the old writers knew 
that the lower note must be sacrificed to the upper. With a piano 
you can put down the pedal and make any note forte, but with the 
voice you have not such a ready-made instrument. It is a strange 
irony of fate that it is those German composers who set at naught 
the cultivated voice and habitually worked with imperfect and strident 
organs who nevertheless delighted in long sustained passages where 
the voice is required to do nothing less than shriek. There can 
indeed be no improvement while we are unable to enjoy music 
which is beautiful vocally, nor while there are no ears to which 
a fine vocal performance gives greater pleasure than an inferior 
vocal performance of music which, though beautiful in itself, is 
entirely unsuited to the voice. 

‘ Chi canta italianamente, canta tutto il tempo della sua vita.’ 
If an instrument is improperly used, its career will be short. 
Pacchierotti’s friend Rubini wrote to Duprez: ‘ You have lost your 
voice because you sang with all your capital, whereas I have 
always sung with the interest.’ This is, in brief, the secret of the 
imposto leggiero. The old singers never lost their voices, and when 
Donzelli sang the tenor duet in Mercadante’s Bravo at eighty years old, 
though his legs, we are told, trembled so that he had to be carried to 
the footlights, not for an instant did his voice tremble. To-day 
there are no Homeric careers. Our would-be singers come out from 
the academies with their voices half or wholly ruined ; the deteriora- 
tion can be traced while the lessons are in progress. Our fledged 
singers sing for three or four years and are heard of no more—at 
least if they go on the stage. Off the stage the voice better resists 
the strain put upon it by its burden of bad training. There was 4 
quality of the finely trained voice which appears to have struck 
everyone alike. Burney speaks of Pasqua Rossi and La Rota as 
Galuppi’s nightingales, whose facility is ‘equal to that of birds.’ 
The immense advantages of the voice placed forward are recognised, 
by contrast, even to-day; for I think it is of Madame Melba only, 
and with justice, that the critic has ventured to declare that ‘she 
sings with the same ease with which other people speak.’ In Eng- 
land and Germany we are opposing the throat-voice to the imposto 
leggiero. Now the characteristic of all notes whose basis is the 
throat is that they are loud and noisy near, but have no carrying 
power at all. The apoplectic efforts to make such voices carry, to 
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sustain such notes, only serve to shorten the singer’s career without 
attaining his object. It was said of Madame Patti (whose training 
was one of the longest on record) by an Italian trained on the old 
methods who heard her in the Albert Hall two years ago, that her 
medium notes were still those of a girl of twenty. Jenny Lind, 
on the contrary, a born artist who had dreamed in Sweden of 
singing ‘ like the birds,’ with no technical training of the voice, was 
told by Manuel Garcia when she at length threw up her operatic 
engagements to study in Paris (only four years after her début 
in Freischiitz), ‘Mademoiselle, vous n’avez plus de voix’! It 
was to his training and her own courage that she owed her subse- 
quent brilliant career. 

The thin nasal French singing where the centre notes are 
neglected and all the attention is bestowed on the high notes 
was classical even in the eighteenth century. The Italian pre- 
tends to give the ‘body’ which is lacking to such a voice by 
sending the notes on the chest, whereas the remedy is to let 
them find their own sonorous sounding-board. But we are only 
out of the frying-pan into the fire with the German or its 
modern imitator, the English system, where the ‘ body’ is provided 
by forcing the notes from the throat. The fact noticed last season 
at Covent Garden, that the Italian voices best resisted the strain, 
is simply due to their general freedom from throatiness. These 
principles could be easily brought to the test; it could be shown 
that there is really no such thing as voice-training in three distinct 
registers ; that if one note goes on the chest the next will not 
go ‘in the head’; that many notes, for example, called and 
believed to be ‘chest notes’ are really on the throat or in the 
chin. The choice is between one register and half a dozen, one 
vocal ‘ colour’ or half a dozen vocal ‘ colours ’—the mixed sounds 
defying all attempts to reduce or even to classify them, to which 
alone we are now accustomed.’ 

I picture to myself William Beckford of Fonthill, fresh from 
Venice and Rome and from Pacchierotti, set down at a musical 
entertainment in Florence on the 6th of October, 1780, to listen 
to voices such as he could hear around him anywhere to-day. 
‘Everyone seemed as well contented as if there was no such thing 
as good singing in the world, except a Neapolitan duchess who 
delighted me by her vivacity.’ They both feel better after calling 
down maledictions on the singers, the performance, the supine 
audience. Such a gleam of divine discontent may yet linger, 
for some veterans at the Opera House this May were found 
invoking the great singers of the past, and assuring each other 
that ‘There are no such artistes now.’ Rossini was asked what 


* The only recent writer who shows a real comprehension of the problem of 
the equalising of registers is the baritone Monsieur Victor Maurel. 
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were the three most important things for the aspirant to vocal 
fame, and answered for all three ‘/a voce.’ He would not say so 
now. He would look round for the means of saving fine voices 
from utter ruination, of providing us with some of the graces 
which we have a right to expect of the first and finest of instru- 
ments, and he would say that the requisite is no longer the voice, 
but /a scuola, la scuola, and again la scuola. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 





BENJAMIN JOWETT— 
MASTER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


‘A FRIEND of Jowett’s’—that is how I am introduced in a certain 
social circle in London ; and with what a thrill of glad possession 
I hear the description none but the dear Master's friends can 
realise. 

It was in the October Term of 1889, when I was in residence 
at Somerville College, Oxford—a very humble ‘fresher ’—that the 
Master came to call upon me. And well do I remember my first 
sight of the little quaint figure in its dinner dress and cap and gown, 
walking up the garden path, with those tiny footsteps which after- 
wards, like his writing and his voice, seemed to me but one unique 
expression of the man. 

He talked of the friends in London who had commended me to 
his kindness, and of his connection with the East. 

‘Many of my pupils have found there the reason for existence,’ 
he said. 

When he had gone, one in authority at College took me in her 
arms, and, ‘This was a great honour, my child,’ she said. In my 
then ignorance of social and academical values, I mind me how I 
wondered if this were some strange English custom—if kind elders 
always folded one in an embrace when kinder old men came to call 
upon one, 

I had many opportunities, however, of learning how great an 
honour it was. For thereafter did the dear Master ‘adopt’ me— 
‘making memories’ for me, as he himself put it later. (‘This is 
the time of life when you should be making memories. I hope you 
will not know till long afterwards how very well worth they were in 
the making.’ Nor did I.) 

Often did I go to his delightful London parties: often to téte-d- 
téte luncheons when he packed wisdom into the simple staccato form 
of speech himself invented, and which was indeed almost a dialect 
of his own. 

297 
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Many were the subjects we discussed: eastern thought, western 
manners, men and books. All one’s ambitions and hopes and 
aspirations found utterance somehow in the presence of the Master. 
Things one hardly dared to breathe to other people would tell 
themselves to him almost unconsciously. His was that rare gift of 
self-revelation. I mean he revealed one’s self to one’s self: he put 
his friends in touch with their own resources. Ordinary social 
intercourse gives other people to us; the dear Master gave you 
yourself, but a better self, a new-made self: a best self—which in 
truth had hardly existed but that he compelled it. 

‘ Many a man by being thought better than himself has become 
better,’ has said the Master. And his mission to the dull common- 
place world was methinks to transmute it into the gold of his own 
beautiful imaginings. 

A Gurw in the eastern sense was he to many; but unlike the 
eastern Guru he never wished his disciples to be mentally drugged 
with his own influence or impressions. ‘ Be yourself,’ was his gospel 
—a gospel of divine individuality, and yet an individuality which 
had for background the brotherhood of man. You were a unit— 
yes! but only in order that you might better yourself for your 
place in the great mass. 

And in another sense was the Guruship peculiar. There was 
about it the reciprocity of true friendship. The Master gave, but 
he needed too. There was something which the very least of his 
friends had to give him, something which he wanted, which he 
demanded. You were of consequence to him, even though you 
were a poor little undergraduate, unformed, uneducated, mediocre. 
And he made you feel that you were of consequence. He taught 
you true self-respect. Perhaps that was the real secret of his 
influence. The great, and alas! often the good, sometimes make us 
hate or despise ourselves by comparison: we shrivel up into a con- 
viction that being untalented nothing is expected of us. The 
Master made you feel that everything was expected of you. The 
illimitable was your inheritance. You loved the se/f which he 
revealed to you. And yet, with no self satisfaction. For the 
Master was like the embodiment of Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra. 
Ever was he saying to one, ‘The best is yet to be.’ ‘Yes!’ he 
would say, time and again, ‘so far you have done well: but there 
is yet another goal ; do better.’ 

It was a perpetual renewing of strength, a restful, harmonious 
activity which he enjoined: no sense of strain or competition was 
there about it, for he had made you feel that the work that was 
yours in the world was yours by some strange election of fate, and 
no one could wrest it from you. An unerring instinct had he too 
about one’s moods, one’s depressions and exaltations. 

I remember on one occasion when I was rather sad, having dis- 
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appointed myself in something I had sought to do—a case of reach 
exceeding grasp—the Master found me out, and honoured me with 
very special notice, ‘I am proud of you,’ he said, ‘and want to 
have you beside me.’ 

Now, I am conscious that I am giving an impression of the 
Master which is unlike that of the casual stranger, who knew him 
only through the undergraduate fiction about him. But the casual 
stranger's wrong impression is far too generally accepted, and to me 
it is a marvel that other of the Master’s friends have not combated 
it. Except that it is so difficult to write down a friend, as one knew 
him, one’s self. Moreover, when he was being written down by the 
outsider, the dear Master had left us too recently to make speech 
possible. Which of us has not been the victim of some dinner-table 
story-teller, who has thrust upon us that old, old story of the under- 
graduate out for a walk with the Master, with, ‘ Cultivate small 
talk ’ for finale ? 

But, but—the Master was not snubbing the silent, shy under- 
graduate when he said that, even that. He was but talking to 
himself, in a way, soliloquising. Oh! I understand so well. He 
was but disappointed with himself that he had not helped the youth 
out: had perhaps lost a chance of gaining confidence, of using 
influence. So, ‘Cultivate small talk,’ said he, as much to himself 
as to him. And I mind me of something which emphasises this 
view of the case. At one of the Balliol Lodge Sunday parties, when 
the usual batch of undergraduates had come in to coffee before the 
concert, the Master came across to me, and ‘ Look,’ he said, ‘ at that 
shy boy, shivering on the edge of the sofa. If he but knew it, I am 
far more shy of him than he could ever be of me.’ 

He went to entertain him, however, immediately ; and I watched 
the silent couple with new comprehension, wishing the boy would 
try to put the Master at his ease. For the Master was right; he 
was the shyer of the two, he was conscious of his own unlikeness to 
other men, and of being in the eyes of the undergraduate an oddity. 
And his sensitiveness on this point was a real grief to him. 

Did any of us, I wonder, ever realise how much it cost him 
to entertain those new batches of critical juniors? And yet he 
did it regularly to the end; in the same humble spirit of self- 
improvement in which he has jotted down the little programmes of 
reformation and resolution which his note-books reveal to us. 
Once he told a story against himself. It was at a dinner-party of 
good talkers. Many a good story had been told that evening, and 
finally we clamoured for a story from the Master. ‘I will tell you 
one,’ he said. ‘An undergraduate says of me that when I die my 
epitaph will be, “‘ They found him an ass, and he sat upon it!”’ 
But I am not prepared to say that though the Master did not snub 
the shy undergraduate, because he was shy and an undergraduate, 
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he never snubbed anyone. I can quite believe that he would snub 
an affectation in whomever he found it. All he wanted of you 
was that you should be yourself, just yourself, however ignorant or 
illiterate. He was not impatient with ignorance, but he was 
impatient with the ignorance which posed as knowledge. No 
one who had nothing to conceal need ever have feared the Master. 
I found that out almost the first week I knew him. He had quoted 
something in German to me, as I sat beside him at dinner. I 
answered him, adding, ‘I did guess the meaning of that, but I do 
not know any German.’ 

‘I like you better,’ he said, ‘for confessing what you might have 
concealed.’ 

And the rewards of honesty were really so delightful that one 
wondered what could be the joys of deception. 

For, to the ignorant, the Master was a perpetual guide and 
interpreter. In this little matter, for instance, my non-acquaint- 
ance with German gained me the most charming of viva voce 
translations at the Balliol concerts. 

On one occasion the Master, to his great joy, trapped me into 
thinking aloud. He was discussing with his other neighbour some 
new appointment to a bishopric. ‘Even St. Paul,’ he said, ‘ declares 
that he who getteth the office of a bishop getteth a very good 
thing.’ 

‘I cannot believe it,’ she made answer. And he turned to me 
for confirmation. In my stupidity I murmured sotto voce and a 
little puzzled, for I was not quite sure myself, ‘ He that desireth, he 
that desireth. . . .’ 

‘You have corrected me,’ said the Master, ‘in my own book,’ and 
he sniffed (for a sniff was his equivalent for a chuckle), with much 
enjoyment of my distress. 

Another day we were talking about society lies. 

‘If you tell truth in matters of principle,’ said the Master, ‘ you 
are allowed to use your own discretion in answering the inquisitive 
outsider.’ 

And, later, writing to me about a bad illness during which I 
had struggled through a daily letter to my parents, with intent, I 
fear me, into deceiving them that I was quite well, said the 
Master : 

‘I am a very lax casuist ; but am of opinion that you are justified 
in telling any number of falsehoods to your parents, for their good, 
and if you are sure not to be found out!’ 

One Sunday as we went across from the Lodge to the Hall, ‘ They 
say that Luther’s ghost haunts this quadrangle,’ he said tome. ‘I 
often wish I could talk to him about religious reform.’ 

An ‘ Imaginary Conversation’ between the Master and Luther— 
there is a suggestion for some one. 
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Another day we fell to talking of a good memory—the Master 
was walking back with me from the Codrington Library, and I was 
grieving the lack of a verbal memory and the extra labour which this 
entailed on a student. 

‘Don’t be sorry,’ said the Master; ‘ when you are as old as I am 
you will realise that most of us have more memories than are good 
for us.’ 

‘Never read a book because everyone is talking about it,’ was 
another of his on dits. ‘ Wait till it blows over. Let the world do 
your selection for you.’ 

I made some feeble objection about feeling outside general 
discussion in society, if one adopted his plan. But ‘I never read a 
contemporary book myself,’ was his only response. 

It was true: he never did, I suppose, and yet he could always 
criticise and comment upon anything that was being discussed. But 
then he was different ; only one could not point that out to him, any 
more than one could have convinced him that he had not answered 
the objection. 

Somewhat contrary to this advice was another piece of wisdom— 
‘Always have on hand one serious and one light book of current 
literature, and one classic, in whatever tongue.’ 

‘Never be impetuous, except in the defence of a friend,’ was a 
maxim enunciated when we were discussing manners. 

Of things religious we often talked. And the Master was the 
most understanding of guides in helping one to see the best in all 
religions. 

‘God has not left Himself without witness in any nation,’ he said 
to me one day. 

After I had been at Oxford some little time, I took him a puzzle. 
‘What one gained in breadth, I felt, one lost in intensity. How was 
it possible to be both charitable and zealous ? Was it possible ?’ 

‘Yes!’ he said—‘a discriminating charity, achastened zeal: you 
will arrive at both in time. Iam not afraid for you. Be patient.’ 

But I must admit that except in the Master’s own personality 
one has seldom found the combination. Were he with us, I should 
take him my wail, that the world, this side of the water at any rate, 
is so monotonously tolerant. No one seems to have any real prejudices, 
few have any principles. 

Is any view of life, or religion, or morals sufficiently important to 
claim defence with our lives? Are we not always finding justification 
for our opponents? It is better-mannered of us, no doubt, but it is 
a little dull. How one wishes the Master were here to tell us his 
view of the situation ! 

The Master’s comment on people was perhaps more characteristic 
than any of his utterances. He would sum up individuals in a 
sentence or two, turn the flash-light of his quaint, incisive, humorous, 
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kindly speech upon some particular foible, or gift, or excellence: and 
the more one knew of his sitters, the more one marvelled at the 
genius which had etched them so correctly, so justly, so sufficiently. 

Before a dinner party, the Master—perhaps out of the extra kind- 
ness he reserved for the foreigner—would give me a little running 
commentary on the people I was to meet. 

It would not be fair to repeat all he said, but here is a sample. 
In the case of a distinguished novelist, ‘ . . . will be here to-night,’ 
he said; ‘talk to her about her books.’ 

‘But I should not dare.’ 

‘Try. She will not love you if you don't.’ 

Another characteristic gift was his fine instinct for the little 
sensitivenesses of his friends. Often has he come to the aid of a 
social embarrassment with some kindly speech, putting one instantly 
into harmony with one’s self and one’s surroundings. I have heard 
unkind things said of the Master’s appreciation of the advantages of 
the world, place, position, power. Perhaps it is not unmeet that the 
least of his friends, to whom he often talked on these subjects, should 
set down the sum of his ‘ wisdom of the world.’ 

The impression he made upon me was that he wished to conserve 
for the best purposes any sort of power which was adrift in the 
world, whether of intellect, or position, or money, or influence. The 
higher the place in the scale of life, the greater the opportunity, the 
wider the sphere; but so often the less the knowledge of how to use 
opportunity. 

No power should go to waste, for lack of direction from the 
Master. One must remember, too, that the young man of family was 
just as much his province as the poor Scotch scholar who came into 
residence with his pride and his sack of oatmeal. It was the Master's 
duty to use his influence with one as with the other. And neither 
did he neglect. It would indeed have been a kind of snobbishness, 
an over-consciousness of, let us say, earldom, to avoid doing your 
duty by it, because you feared the imputation of over-attention to it. 
Is it not the man who in his heart of hearts is impressed by titles who 
affects to despise them, and who is always looking for signs of capi- 
tulation in others? Methinks it is this type of man who originated 
the charge against the Master. 

In answer to him one can only say, ‘How do you know how 
many others, of no caste, of humble origin, were not also honoured 
with the Master’s friendship?’ The unknown strugglers all over 
the English-speaking world, whose constant inspiration is still the 
dear Master, must naturally remain dim specks upon the world’s 
horizon. Some few have already fought a place for themselves 
among the ranks of the great, and at the time of the Master’s death 
did, I think, speak out: but the mass must be silent. We who love 
the Master have never any doubt about the hall-mark of his friend- 
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ship. In the brotherhood he created, each was of use to the other, 
each of consequence for some one gift which was his in order to be 
shared—infiuence, worldly position, no less than the more personal 
attributes, and ever be it said, character most of all. 

Do the Master’s letters reveal the Master? I am not sure. I 
think in a peculiar way they give him to his friends; for one hears 
his voice in the quaint little sentences, one feels in the odd little 
script the grasp of a friend’s hand. But neither of these things is 
possible for the stranger. Was it not his personality that made the 
Master’s influence? But through the written word alone his 
personality did not reach you. It was the written word alive with 
the memory of the man that made the right medium. Therefore 
did I hesitate to give for publication the letters which I was 
honoured in receiving. 

And even now, when lapse of time has given one a truer focus, 
it seems to me as if they were too personal to interest the outsider. 

Here, however, are a few extracts. This is from a letter written 
at the house of the late Poet Laureate at Haslemere, on the 21st of 
September 1892, the last visit paid to his old friend : 

‘I am staying with Lord Tennyson, where J have been during the last week. 


He is far from well and suffers a great deal. They have a very pleasant recollec- 
tion of your visit to them... .” 


Then, talking of the work which I had set before myself in life, 
and which he himself had made possible by using his influence to 
open to me the Law Schools at Oxford : 


‘It is hardly possible,’ he says, ‘for you or for anyone to form a judgment of 
your probable success, until the attempt has been made, But if it should turn 
out impracticable, do not be disappointed. Your object is to benefit your country- 
women, and there are many ways of doing this. For example, by the improve- 
ment of their education, by diffusing among them the knowledge of wise things, 
by teaching them the best things which you have learnt in England, and to read 
the best books. . . . 

‘Everybody who undertakes an enterprise like yours must necessarily have 
many phases both of exaltation and depression. As St. Paul says, ‘‘ Our strength is 
perfected in weakness.” Did you ever read the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ? 
That gives a very striking picture of the life of a person who has to fight against 
great difficulties. . . .’ 


And again, later, the 6th of August 1893: 


‘It seems to me that your best chance of carrying out your original plan is to 
make friends of as many Government officials and native princes as possible, and 
secondly, of firms of solicitors, native and English. 

‘Not much, if anything, can be done which goes against the popular feeling ; 
and people must talk to you and become acquainted if they are to have confidence 
in you. Confidence is a plant of slow growth among a people who live by cunning. 
I cannot imagine any other principle of action. 

‘Yet, in India, you seem to have a few persons who perkaps lead a better and 
more spiritual life than any Europeans. What I have heard of such men as 
Rammohun Roy makes me say this. And no doubt there have been women in 
India who have been saints and angels in their families. 
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‘The aim of a Christian teacher should be to present to them the life of Christ, 
under that or some other name, saying nothing against their native rites and 
customs, except so far as they are positively hurtful and vicious. Also, to give 
them in very simple form the best results of civilisation, in respect of health and 
education. I think that you will have a very happy and a very useful life in 
devoting yourself to your fellow countrymen. It seems to me a happy thing to 
depend for success on your own character: on unselfishness, on disinterestedness 
and firmness. 

‘The two first I think that you have already, and the last you must acquire 
by ‘hinking and acting—thinking first and acting afterwards . . . the way will 
open to you as you go forward.’ 


When I was at Oxford I had been attacked by certain zealous 
English folk because it was not as a ‘ missionary’ that I was going 
home to India. They forgot that I must act according to the 
foolishness that was in me, and not by the wisdom that was in 
themselves. Some one told the Master of this, asking that he 
would exercise his influence in converting me. 

‘She has a mission,’ he said, ‘ but to this country,’ and would 
say no more. And then he made occasion to write to me: 

‘It seems that no Indian lady was ever received as you have 
been, in Oxford and in London. That is a very good beginning of 
your “ missionary” work.’ 

Sometimes there were references to people in his letters. He 
was always wondering how his friends could serve his friends : 

‘Is Mr. Elliot still at Baroda? If he is, will you give my kind regards to 
him, and tell him that I shall be much obliged if he will take care of you? His 


sister, Mrs. Butler, was a great friend of mine, and I have a strong feeling for her 
memory.’ 


Or again, also when I was an officer of the Baroda State: 


‘I am glad to hear that you have found so good a place of refuge as in the 
Gaekwar of Baroda’s dominions. Do you know that one or two of his sons were 
at Balliol for some time, and that he came to see me about them? I thought 
him a good man and very intelligent. His brothers were too martial for our 
peaceful college.’ 


The last words he wrote to me were, oddly enough: 

‘Life is short, and youth is a good deal shorter. Try to get 
something done as soon as you can for Hindu women.’ 

Dear, gentle, kindly Master, the miss of him is a miss perpetual: 
a miss which finds its only solace in the attempt to be what he 
thought one might become. 

Cheer in moments of depression and self-condemnation ; sanity, 
restraint, in moments of exaltation, that was his peculiar gift to his 
friends. Self-poise, to be equally balanced, unmoved in pleasure and 
pain, that was his frequent text. 

‘If your heart condemn you, God is greater than your heart.’ 

‘If your heart approve you, it is well, for it points you to further 
effort.’ Effort—and yet no unrest in that effort. Something 
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Buddhistic was there in the calm he brought one in his old age. 
When I knew him he stood at the turning of life’s ways—one hand 
in the past, one held out to the unknown future. If they called to 
him, the silent voices of the dead, it was from the steeps of Time, 
on the sunlit hillsides of the forward journey, and in his turn he 
called to us to follow. 

‘The Master ’—sufficient epitaph. Great was he in scholarship, 
great in his estimate of things eternal, as of things temporal: 
greatest of all in his knowledge of human needs, in his gift of 
human friendship. 

CoRNELIA SORABJI. 
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THE BANE OF BORROWING 


DurinG the last twelve months there has been a depreciation in 
values on the London and New York stock markets amounting to 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling, whilst at the same time 
the condition of trade, on the face of it, seems to be all for the best 
both in the British Empire and in the United States, if we are to 
judge solely by the figures of imports and exports, bank clearings, 
railway revenues, and income-tax returns. Last year was a record 
for all of them, and there is no falling off for the first half of this 
year, yet the losses to people carrying stocks on borrowed money 
have been enormous, on both sides of the Atlantic, and the question 
arises, To what cause are these losses attributable? Thereis perhaps 
only one general answer, applicable to both cases, and that answer is 
‘Over-borrowing.’ There has been too rapid conversion of liquid 
capital into fixed capital. The evidence of this is obvious and over- 
whelming in the United States, and a great deal of attention has 
lately been called to it, but we have not yet turned on the search- 
light with equal intensity to the state of affairs at home, having 
been too much occupied with the ‘ illimitable veldt.’ 

Our Government, however, has at last undertaken to make an 
inquiry—better late than never—but as we shall not know the 
results of that inquiry for months to come, it may in the meantime 
be worth while to look into matters for ourselves in order to ascertain 
whether our business is sound as well as big, for that is the vital 
issue. With this object in view we must shovel away all the masses 
of figures and come to close grips with the bottom facts, some of 
which are palpable enough. We want to look at the things at our 
feet and immediately in front of us, rather than at the things behind 
us. For instance, month after month for many months past the 
percentage of unemployed remains above the mean of the last decade, 
whilst the yearly increase in the Savings Banks deposits is now only 
about one-half of what it was two or three years ago. These are two 
pregnant facts from the workmen’s point of view, and they do not 
indicate good times. On the other hand, when we look at the facts 
from the employers’ point of view we find that the cotton trade, 
which is our ldrgest trade, is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state. 
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It is true that shipments of cotton goods on an immense scale go to 
swell the figures of our exports, but manufacturers for the last year 
have scarcely been receiving back from India and China two shillings 
and sixpence for every half-crown that they have spent on the raw 
cotton and the cost of its manufacture, so that the big exports are 
far from proving that the business is profitable ; nevertheless, so long 
as Manchester can negotiate bills—so long as the wheel of credit can 
be kept turning—this possibility of losses, instead of profits, eludes 
the attention of statistic students for the simple reason that losses 
are not revealed by the figures. They can only be inferred from a 
consideration of the market reports day by day and from the pub- 
lished statements of the joint-stock companies engaged in the cotton 
trade. These evidences have certainly been very unfavourable for 
the past twelve months, and at the present high price of raw cotton 
there is no probability of immediate improvement. 

The next most important trade—the iron trade—only spurts on 
a small demand from the United States, and this demand cannot 
possibly be maintained in the present inflated state on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where, with a home production of fifteen million tons 
of steel in 1902, there has also been a large import of pig-iron and 
steel from Europe. No country can continue to do business on such 
ascale for its domestic needs only, because the amount of new enter- 
prise must always be conditioned by the amount of available capital, 
and, for the time being, the United States has come to the end of 
its tether in this respect ; accordingly, at this very moment our iron 
and steel masters in England are looking with anxious eyes to the 
day when the United States Steel Corporation will begin to dump its 
surplus products on our shores. 

The immense increase in our mercantile marine may be a source 
of pride, but with freights at existing figures the ordinary shipping 
business cannot be carried on at a profit, which is an awkward posi- 
tion for the mortgagees of the ships. 

Building improvements in London, and in all the great cities of 
the kingdom, are no doubt desirable luxuries; and boulevards, with 
smart new houses, at Bournemouth, Brighton, or Blackpool—in fact 
at every watering-place in Great Britain—may increase the attrac- 
tions of these pleasure resorts ; but this unparalleled activity in the 


_ building business, both in town and country, has been kept alive by 


borrowing, and mortgages on real property, however well secured, are 
awkward assets wherewith to repay cash deposits. All this shipbuild- 
ing and housebuilding (not to mention railroad building and new 
machinery) has necessitated an immense transfer of liquid capital into 
fixed capital, during the last few years, in England, and yet the result 
is an increase of the unemployed and a decrease in savings. We see, 
then, that when we brush aside the flaming statistical figures and look 
the cold, hard facts in the face, there is already an unsatisfactory 
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state of matters in the cotton trade, in the iron trade, in the shipping 
trade, and in the building trade, so that all the felicitations as to the 
immense volume, and the supposed profitableness, of our home trade 
appear upon analysis to be a little wide of the mark. The volume 
of this trade is to a great extent the result of borrowing, and it can 
only be maintained by further borrowing. Concurrently with this 
great lock-up at home we have enormously increased our lock-up in 
our Colonies, particularly in South Africa; yet the latest accounts 
from that quarter, as well as from Australasia, of the working men’s 
condition is anything but encouraging—in the one case owing to the 
high cost of living and in the other case owing to lack of employ- 
ment. The most menacing aspect of the existing situation is 
that things have come to this pass during a period of complete ease 
in the money market, when borrowing has been a simple matter. 
Our trading ship has been sailing along in perfectly calm seas, so far, 
and if there are signs of difficulty now, if there are signs of a water- 
logged condition, what is likely to happen if a squall should arise? 

It is dangerous enough for any country to lock up too much of its 
own liquid capital in financing new enterprises, but it is doubly dan- 
gerous to lock up cash borrowed, on call, from abroad ; and anyone 
who wishes to understand the realities of the position must take into 
account that every day we, in England, are opening wider and wider 
@ very vulnerable place in our national armour by a constant increase 
of our dependence on the Continental money-lenders. There is 
peculiar irony in the situation when we consider that we are spending 
vast sums on a navy which is intended, in case of need, to overwhelm 
the very Powers from whose peoples we are borrowing cash, on call, 
to an extent which enables the Continent to hold the London money 
market in the hollow of its hand. This is rather a humiliating 
position for the financial centre of the world, and it is one of the 
effects of a continued excess of our imports over our exports. 

It may be taken as a general proposition that the mere fact of 
any country being dependent on foreign capital is an index that the 
borrowing country is doing too large a business—and consequently 
an unsound business. This is undoubtedly the case when the 
borrower is not a new undeveloped country but, on the contrary, is 
the country that for generations has been the greatest lender of 
capital abroad. 

Borrowing abroad is a new departure for Great Britain, and 
although we are Americanising many of our methods we ought to 
draw the line at our financial methods, for in this respect the United 
States is not an example to be followed but a warning to be avoided, 
considering that the loans of all the banks in that country have 
increased by more than 600,000,000/. in the last six years, whilst 
over and above this gigantic inflation of domestic loans the American 
financiers have been borrowing largely in every European capital, 
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during the last year or two, with consequences that are to-day very 
apparent. It is easy to pay high wages with borrowed money, but 
when the supply of borrowed money runs dry the first people to 
suffer will be the wage-earners. We must, however, take into 
account that the United States is a huge undeveloped country with 
plenty of elbow-room, great diversity of occupations, and an un- 
precedented power of rapidly increasing its capital by fresh prodac- 
tion, so that a temporary check to its manufacturing side will not 
fall with the same crushing weight as a similar check to manufactur- 
ing would fall on us here in England. 

But it may be said that in Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, 
teeming with every kind of agricultural and mineral weaith, the 
British Empire has undeveloped resources even greater than those 
of the United States. This may be true enough, but the popula- 
tions amount to only 11,000,000 white people compared with 
70,000,000 white people in the United States, and any great 
increase of the colonial populations by emigration of Englishmen 
requires time—many years, in fact—whilst the point now under 
consideration is a possible strain at home within the coming months. 
We must also bear in mind that ona moderate estimate there is 
British capital amounting to 700,000,000/. already invested in 
these Colonies, requiring an annual tribute in the shape of interest, 
which may be taken at about 30,000,000/. This is a first charge 
on their exports, and it is only after deducting this amount 
that we can arrive at the balance they have remaining free to 
pay for fresh imports. If they were to cease borrowing from the 
Mother Country, their power of purchasing imports would be limited 
to the amount of their net exports. Already their exports ought to 
exceed their imports by at least 30,000,000/. a year to keep them 
on an even keel. They never have come within measurable distance 
of such a happy consummation, and the consequence is that their 
external debts go on increasing year by year. And it is this con- 
sideration which differentiates our trade with our Colonies from our 
trade with Germany and France for instance. With these Con- 
tinental nations we exchange commodities for commodities—it is 
@ business of small profits and quick returns with no lock up of 
capital—but with our Colonies we exchange our commodities toa 
considerable extent for paper, in the shape of Colonial Government 
stocks, gold mining stocks, and the stocks of other exploitation 
companies. The extent of this class of business must be limited by 
the amount of liquid capital in Great Britain, for we cannot go on 
indefinitely locking up our means in the Colonies whilst at the same 
_ time we are locking them up at home, in house-building, ship- 

building, railroad building, and unremunerative manufacturing — 
not to mention our increased unproductive expenditure on navy and 
army. 

Vor, LIV—No. 318 Y 
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It is well, therefore, that we are to have a national inquest ; and 
the most important points to ascertain are— 

(1) Anestimate of the amount of continental money repayable by 
Great Britain on demand or on short notice : 7.¢. the amounts held by 
foreign institutions in the shape of loans on call in Lombard Street, 
or on the London Stock Exchange, or in sterling bills. 

(2) An estimate of the amount of British capital invested— 

(a) On the African continent—is it between 200,000,000/. 
and 300,000,000/. ? 

(6) In Australasia—is it between 300,000,000/. and 
400,000,000/. ? 

(c) In Canada—is it between 100,000,000/. and 
200,000,000/. ? 

(3) An estimate of the annual value of the exports from these 
Colonies after deducting the amount due to the Mother Country for 
annual interest, so as to show the amount they have free to pay for 
fresh imports, irrespective of further borrowing. 

There are also additional subjects which require grave deliberation, 
and on which public attention has not yet been sufficiently con- 
centrated, namely : 

(1) Who are to be the future law-givers and law-administrators 
in South Africa? The value of our British investments there will 
depend to a great extent on the votes of the majority, supposing 
that equal political rights are ultimately to be given to all white 
men south of the Zambesi. 

(2) Is it not the fact that the population in Australia is now 
increasing very slowly, whereas it ought to be increasing very rapidly 
in proportion to the increasing debt ? 

(3) Is the great increase now going on in the population of Canada 
mostly English or mostly American ? 

These are some of the questions which the British nation is now 
required to consider, for the populations of our self-governing 
Colonies are in an unprecedented position in regard to external 
claims for interest. It is true that we have seen a similar state of 
things in the United States during the forty years between 1857 and 
1897, when the excess of exports from that country was scarcely ever 
sufficient in any year to pay the interest, freights, and other charges 
abroad, but then the population there was increasing all the time by 
leaps and bounds, and notwithstanding this increase in population there 
were the crises of 1857, 1873, and 1890. It was by no means all plain 
sailing, even in that favoured land ; for the undeveloped wealth, or the 
half-developed wealth, of any country, however great that wealth may 
be, will not always suffice to pay obligations maturing in cash, and it 
is absolutely essential to distinguish between this immobile wealth 
and mobile wealth when we are attempting to gauge the strength of 
the back for bearing a financial burden. 
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The danger to our Colonies arises from too rapid development 
by borrowing from the Mother Country, combined with too slow 
an increase in their English populations; and the danger to 
the Mother Country arises from being obliged to borrow from 
the Continent to help this colonial development and at the same 
time to maintain an extravagant home expenditure. 

Theinquiry, then, ought to be really widerthan a mere fiscal inquiry. 
Itought to go to the very foundations of our whole financial structure, 
and the key to the position will be found not in the statistical figures 
of imports and exports, income tax returns, &c., but rather it will be 
found in the amount of borrowing. All the phenomena, both at 
home and in the Colonies, are marked by this ‘bane of borrowing,’ 
and in this respect there could not be a more valuable object- 
lesson than the existing position of the United States, and 
it is a lesson which we ought to lay to heart. For there 
we see 80,000,000 enthusiastically industrious people in the 
richest country in the world, and in the full career of apparent 
prosperity, thrown back on their haunches (so to speak) by the 
strain of too rapid conversion of liquid capital into fixed capital. 
They possess a railroad mileage nearly equal in length to the railroad 
mileage of all the rest of the world, the value of their manufactured 
products is equal to the value of the manufactured products of Great 
Britain and Germany combined, their agricultural production is 
unparalleled, and they are increasing their population by 800,000 
immigrants a year, so that they have arrived at a stage of develop- 
ment incomparably beyond the present stage of development of our 
Colonies—yet they are in financial straits. They are making a bold 
bid for further European capital by putting the quotations of their 
best railway stocks down to figures which return 5 per cent. interest 
to investors. The rate is tempting, looking to the probabilities of 
the future on the American Continent. But the question arises, 
what nation in Europe has capital to spare sufficient to meet this 
American demand? Great Britain certainly has not, for, as we have 
seen, she is already borrowing from the Continent in order to carry 
her existing load, and in front of her she has the increased demands 
for her own Government and Municipal expenditure, as well as 
farther demands from South Africa, Australia, Canada, India, and 
Ireland. 

France is helping to carry the ‘English load, and is at the same 
time investing very largely in Russian, Egyptian, Spanish, and 
other continental securities. 

Germany has got the Euphrates Valley railway on her shoulders, 
besides a heavy lock-up at home in new house-building, ship-building, 
canal-making, and unremunerative manufacturing, as well as her 
expenditure on navy and army. Taking into account, then, the 
claims for industrial development outside of Europe—particularly by 
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the American continent, by the African continent, and by Russia 
in Asia—it is evident that the European powers will have to keep a 
sharp look-out on their bank reserves, for there is the point of danger 
when liquid capital is being converted too rapidly into fixed capital, 
as the United States is now learning to its cost. We have seen 
lately how the shipment of a few million pounds of gold from New 
York has shaken the credit fabric there very rudely, and yet it remains 
perfectly true that there are half-a-dozen men in New York (when 
Mr. Carnegie is there) who are worth among them certainly not less 
than 200,000,000/. No other country in the world can produce half 
a dozen men so rich, and the contrast is suggestive between this 
200,000,000/. and say 10,000,000/. of gold exported. A consider- 
ation of this fact ought to lead us to think of what would happen 
supposing that the Bank of England were to be called on for 
gold during the coming autumn. There has been a good deal of 
congratulation Jately on the increase of our exports of commodities 
in the last six months, because the apparent effect is that the excess 
of our imports is not likely to be so great this year as it has been for 
the last five years, and therefore the exchanges of the world ought 
not to be so much against us, with consequently less liability to 
a call for gold. But if we analyse these exports it will be seen 
that the increase is chiefly in goods shipped to South Africa. These 
goods do not go to pay for our imports. They represent for the 
most part capital loaned to South Africa, and a considerable part of 
our exports to Australasia represent in the same way capital loaned 
there. We take payment for there gcods in Colonial stocks, but 
these stocks are only paper evidences of debt, and they are not 
available to pay for imports until they have been converted into 
cash, and this process of conversion entails a call upon our liquid 
capital. As has been said, there is a limit to the amount of this 
capital, and already the leading underwriting Stock Exchange firms 
in London have decided that they will not for some time to come 
underwrite any Colonial loans. The increase of our exports is there- 
fore scarcely likely to continue on the scale of the last six months, 
after the proceeds of the 30,000,000/. Transvaal loan have beed 
used up. In any case, however, the whole question of our excess 
of imports will require to be thoroughly investigated, because we are 
in danger of being misled by an axiom of the economists that the 
bigger the imports are the better, since they show the purchasing 
power of the country. Must we not add that they show also the 
borrowing power of the country ? If this latter way of putting it is 
correct, it follows that one of the chief points of inquiry by the 
national inquest must be the condition of our bank reserves, for 
they are the surest indication of the extent of our borrowing. 

The result of inquiry will be to let us know how we stand and 
will help us to meet any temporary difficulties. No one can doubt 
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the existing resources and the future material prosperity of the 
British Empire or of the United States. A few years hence they 
will probably both have increased enormously in wealth, but for the 
last few years they have been engaged in too rapid development, 
with consequent strain on capital. 


J. W. Cross. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE GRANARY OF THE EMPIRE’ 


Amonc the features of interest which marked the Coronation, one of 
the most striking was the splendid arch erected by the Government 
of Canada in Whitehall ; a not unsuccessful attempt to bring before 
the people of England—to visualise, as it were—that aspect of the 
Dominion Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in Our Lady of the Snows, and 
other writers have somewhat obscured, not intentionally, of course, 
but from lack of knowledge or prescience. And in the popular 
imagination Canada, until comparatively recent times, was generally 
regarded as a country of ice and climatic rigour, with a certain 
touch of picturesqueness in its history and that charm which 
attaches to the romance of adventure in strange lands. The 
North American Indian, as the noble red man of story, or, more 
simply and truly, as squalid savage, with his dog feasts, his 
bear dances, his tomahawk, his peace-pipe, and his quenchless 
thirst for fire-water, figured conspicuously till lately in all pictures 
of Canada—concepts which even now have scarcely passed away 
from current notions of what is by long odds the most magnificent 
heritage of Englishmen. It is a heritage, however, whose mag- 
nificence Englishmen have been extraordinarily slow in realising; 
indeed, it is hardly too much’ to say at the present moment 
that our cousins, the ‘Americans,’ are more open-minded and 
keen-eyed than ourselves in recognising the greatness of Canada, 
for a genuine though peaceful American invasion of Manitoba and 
the West of the Dominion is not the least significant of the signs of 
the times in which we live. 

The real and abiding magnificence of this heritage principally 
lies in the fact that in the Dominion is found the largest and finest 
area of wheat-producing land, not only in the Empire, but in the 
world ; though Canada is not without many other high claims to 
importance. It was to this vital fact that the Coronation Arch drew 
attention by having inscribed upon it ‘Canada: the Granary of the 
Empire’; while the overlaying of its structure with ordered sheaves 
of golden grain added emphasis to the statement. It was much the 
same as saying Canada was no frozen, inhospitable, desolate country, 
but possessed richly the kindly fruits of the earth; yet it did more 
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than that, for it asserted, in effect, that out of her overflowing abun- 
dance she was able to supply the Empire with bread. Thus Canada 
writes a new epic of the wheat, but she writes proleptically, present- 
ing the vision of what shall be, rather than the plain tale of what is. 
She looks into the future and sees what is coming, and that at no 
distant date. She looks with more than jhope; she forecasts her 
destiny with absolute conviction. How far is she justified in this? 
This is a question which, in these days of hot debate on our food 
supply in war time, is one of national interest and importance. 

When compared with the United States (and the comparison 
always and inevitably arises), the growth of Canada must be pro- 
nounced to have been slow. The population of the Republic is 
nearly fifteen times that of the Dominion, and it may be expected 
that for years to come the ratio will increase rather than decrease, 
but most probably not to such an extent as in the past. And there 
can be little doubt, taking a wide view of the whole case, that at 
some point in the future the tide will turn—the ratio of population 
will go the other way, and Canada proportionately'gain on the United 
States. At the same time, it is hardly likely that the Dominion will 
ever better the Republic as regards population. The Americans 
have had too much of a start, and they still have plenty of room for 
many millions more in their great, ever-growing, and wonderful 
country. But there is not so much room as there was—a condition 
of things which accounts partially, though not altogether (as will be 
noted later in this article), for the movement, becoming more and 
more marked each spring and summer, of American immigration 
into Canada. Yet that the Dominion in some respects does more 
than hold her own is shown by the trade returns for last year, the per- 
centage of increase in her trade being nearly twice that of the United 
States—96°05 as against 48°08. 

With respect to the area and value of agricultural land actually 
possessed by the Dominion and the Republic respectively, comparison 
is hardly possible, because Canada knows only approximately what 
she herself possesses, having entered upon and tested but a small 
portion of her territory. Canadian writers, perhaps laudably 
patriotic, seldom fail to make a point of observing that the Dominion 
is ‘ vastly greater’ than the Republic ; but though the statement is 
true enough as a fact of geography, the inference desired to be drawn 
from it is misleading, as an enormous part of Canada can never, for 
natural reasons, be fit for much. One has only to glance at a map of 
the North American continent to see this, and at the same time to 
arrive at the conclusion that the area of cultivable Jand in the United 
States is far greater than is that of the Dominion. In a publication 
recently issued by direction of the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister of 
the Interior for Canada, it is said: ‘In Canada there are two hundred 
and seventy-ninethousand square miles of land not surpassed in fertility 
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by any area of similar size on the face of the globe, most of which is 
embraced’ in Manitoba and the North-West. If this assertion is correct 
(and as it is authoritatively put forth the presumption is that it is at 
least fairly correct), then the area of arable land in the Dominion is 
more than double the total area of the British Isles, or not very far 
short of being four times the size of the area under cultivation in the 
United Kingdom in 1900, of which area, however, only a little more 
than a quarter was devoted to corn and green crops. To what extent 
the Dominion’s vast domain of cultivable land can be placed under 
wheat and other grain crops is not easily calculable ; yet, owing to the 
proportion of rich virgin but easily worked prairie, it is undoubtedly 
very large. Some idea of it will be gained when results already 
achieved in Western Canada come to be considered presently. 
Suffice it to say, for the moment, that the tremendous possibilities 
of her wheat-lands have been essentially the one great discovery of 
the Dominion ; it is on this, of course, that she founds her title to be 
the Granary of the Empire. 

The great discovery of the Dominion, like her national progress, 
has been long in the making. 

More than four hundred years ago, one Coste Real, a Portuguese, 
sighted the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but it was in 1534 that Jacques 
Cartier, a Breton sailor of St. Malo, first sailed up the Gulf, and 
found a country ‘ hotter than that of Spain and the fairest that can 
possibly be seen.’ A year later he took his three ships up the River 
of Canada, and moored them below the rock of Quebec ; thereafter, 
he described to the world ‘the New found lands by him named New 
France.’ Five years passed, and he was again in Canada trying to 
establish a colony, but the attempt ended in disaster. Half a century 
went by, and then Champlain began the settlement of the country. 
The first Canadian farmer, Louis Hebert, arrived in Quebec in 1617. 
Up to the cession by France of Canada to England in 1763, and indeed 
for many years after that momentous event, the story of Canada is 
the hard, stern, heroic story of settlers on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, and, later, on the shores of the lesser of the great lakes 
of the Laurentian series—the story of pioneers who with blood 
and iron won their rude homes from the woodlands, from the wild 
beasts and the wild men who inhabited them. It is as fine and as 
picturesque and as romantic a story as any in the world. But the 
story, so fully charged with some of the qualities of drama, unfolded 
itself with something of the unhasting movement of a force of 
nature. During the French régime ‘Canadian colonisation con- 
sisted of a series of riverside settlements, forming a long, narrow, 
military frontier, with the wilderness behind’; at the time of the 
conquest French Canada had a population of less than a hundred 
thousand souls. At the same date, there were less than ten thousand 
British subjects in the rest of what is now the Dominion, and these 
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had their habitations in the Maritime Provinces, mainly in Nova 
Scotia. Thus, after the lapse of a century and a quarter, Canada 
had fewer inhabitants than a fair-sized English town of to-day. 

Mr. Parkman, in The Old Régime im Canada, says, ‘A happier 
calamity never befell a people than the conquest of Canada by the 
British arms ’—a proposition to which most French Canadians agree ; 
but it was some years before the new order brought about any 
change worth speaking of; it was not, in fact, until after the 
American Revolution, for the undoing of England in her ‘ American’ 
Colonies was, from the Imperial point of view, the first great step in 
the making of the Dominion. About 1784 there began, and from 
that date onwards continued for several years, the migration of the 
United Empire Loyalists—the name given to those settlers in the 
American States who had remained faithful to the British cause— 
from New England and other districts into Canada. The number of 
those who stood fast by the British connection was about twenty-five 
thousand ; they were given large grants of land on the St. Lawrence, 
on the shores of Lake Ontario, and elsewhere, and became the 
backbone of English, as distinguished from French, Canada. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, ‘ Upper’ and ‘ Lower’ Canada 
came into existence—Upper Canada being English, Lower Canada 
French. As late as 1831 Lower Canada had more than double the 
population of Upper Canada, but in 1851 the English in all Canada 
outnumbered the French, the proportion being fourteen to nine. 
The early English settlers, like the French, endured great hardships, 
and only conquered their farms from stubborn forests after long and 
bitter contests. It took a man the best part of his lifetime to clear 
and cultivate a handful of acres. What is going on at the present 
time in that part of the Dominion known as ‘ New Ontario’ is very 
much what went on in the pioneer days, with the important differ- 
ence, however, that the old-time settlers were without railways and 
all that railways bring. New Ontario—that is, the northern portion 
of the province of Ontario—is covered with woods, but railway and 
other facilities will enable the settler there to do more in one year 
than the settler in southern Ontario a hundred years ago could 
have done in ten. But the struggle the pioneers carried on with 
nature had the result not only of their entering into full possession 
at length of their homesteads and farms, but also of breeding in 
them toughness of frame, self-reliance, courage, and an altogether 
indomitable spirit.. The most successful farmer to-day of the prairie 
is the descendant of the man who hewed his way through the forest 
to prosperity, if not to fortune. 

The British North America Act, passed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1867, established the Dominion, consisting of the Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. All of British 
North America, with the exception of Newfoundland, came into the 
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confederation later. Amongst the new provinces was Manitoba, 
the ‘ Prairie Province’; and one of the most important facts in her 
history, or in that of the Dominion, is that in October 1877 
the first consignment of wheat from that province was sent from 
Winnipeg, her capital, to Liverpool. In itself this event was an 
exceedingly little one, but taken in connection with the sequel, of 
which we only see the beginning, it was an event of no ordinary 
significance. One of the splendid results of confederation was the 
building of the Canadian-Pacific Railway, which at once bound the 
provinces of the Dominion together and opened up its millions of 
acres of fertile prairie to settlement. Settlers had begun to go into 
Manitoba as far back as the seventies, and even before that, but it 
was the railway which gave the first real stimulus to immigration. 
Yet, even so, settlement in that province and in the neighbouring 
territories has been far from rapid. The number of farmers in 
Manitoba is at present under forty thousand, and there is nothing 
like that number of farmers in the Territories. It is, however, on 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories (Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta) that Canada bases her claim to be the Granary of the 
Empire, though not entirely, as Ontario and other parts of the 
Dominion also produce wheat—the wheat yield of Ontario last year 
being nearly equal to that of the State of Illinois. The claim of 
Canada practically rests upon her prairies, which begin a little east 
of Winnipeg and roll on like a sea to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains—an almost unbroken stretch of agricultural land from 
east to west of eight or nine hundred miles in length, and from 
south to north of three or four hundred miles in breadth, the total 
area being about three hundred and sixty thousand square miles. 
An American writer makes this comparative statement: ‘If we draw 
a line through Harper’s Ferry, from the northern boundary of Pennsy!l- 
vania to the southern line of Virginia, and take all west of that line to 
the Missouri River, embracing parts of the States named and all of 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, 
we shall have an American territory equal in extent and area, and in 
no wise superior in agricultural resources, to the Canadian territory 
under consideration ’—7i.e. the prairie country of the Dominion. To 
take another comparison: Manitoba and the Territories, including 
Athabasca, are larger than Russia in Europe. Just how much of all 
this enormous area is grain land is, as already said, not accurately 
known, but facts are now at hand which give a fair idea of Manitoba 
at least, and of some parts of the Territories. 

The great discovery of the Dominion was the discovery of the 
wheat lands of the North-West, at whose entrance stands Manitoba, 
the nucleus of which was the ‘Red River Settlement’ around and 
about Fort Garry, the origin of Winnipeg. Once part of the domain 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, from whom Canada acquired it by 
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purchase in 1870 for 300,000/.—the best bargain ever made by any 
government—the Dominion inaugurated its reign over it somewhat 
inauspiciously. The present generation has probably forgotten the 
Red River Rebellion of 1869-70 which gave Lord (then Colonel) 
Wolseley his first title to fame, but that insurrection signalised the 
transfer of ‘Red River’ from the Hudson’s Bay Company. to Canada. 
As a matter of fact, the rebellion was no great affair, but it served to 
draw the attention of the Canadian people to the country. Yet 
Manitoba was not easily accessible, and not many settlers came ; 
after the construction of the Canadian-Pacific Railway they came 
in increasing numbers, but still not in big battalions. It is only 
during the past two years, and more particularly during last year, 
that settlers have gone into the country in numbers that may truly 
be described as considerable. At present the whole population of 
the province is under three hundred thousand souls, of which seventy 
thousand live in Winnipeg and other centres. Nothing succeeds 
like success: for the last two seasons Manitoba has rejoiced in 
bountiful harvests, which of course serve it well by way of advertise- 
ment; it may therefore look forward hopefully to a large and speedy 
increase in its population, with the natural result of a greatly ex- 
tended area of cultivated land and more millions of bushels of wheat 
for export to Great Britain. The foregoing sentence may seem to 
contain some disparagement of Manitoba,. but it is only such dis- 
paragement as attaches inevitably to agricultural operations every- 
where owing to the uncertainty of the weather. And here it may 
be remarked that the one great drawback, special to the country, to 
successful wheat-farming is the possibility, almost the probability, 
of the standing grain while in the ‘milk’ stage being nipped by 
early frosts. On the other hand, it is to be said, experience shows 
that as a district is settled up these early frosts tend to disappear, 
or at least to become less injurious. At the same time, it will not do 
to forget, in considering Canada as the Granary of the Empire, that 
it is always possible that a large part of the wheat crop of any one 
year may be destroyed, or at any rate injured, by frost. In the 
early seventies the province was devastated by a plague of locusts, 
but since 1875 there has been nothing of the kind; in any case, 
this is a plague that can be met and successfully fought, as was 
proved in a portion of the United States. It is only right to note 
these disadvantages. Now for the other side. 

The pioneers in Old Canada, whether on the St. Lawrence or on 
the lesser lakes of the Laurentian chain, had toilsomely to win their 
farms from the primeval forest: in Manitoba and the other prairie 
regions all the settlers have to do to prepare the soil for the wheat 
is to plough up, or rather plough down, the grassy surface of the 
plains—the process known as breaking up the land. Most of the 
old pioneers got their lands for nothing; under the French régime 
they held them on a kind of military tenure, while the United 
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Empire Loyalists obtained free grants from the Crown. In Manitoba 
and the North-West land is still to be had free, or on merely nominal 
terms, but ‘improved’ farms—that is, farms which have been under 
cultivation for some time—are to be purchased at figures which to an 
Englishman would seem very low. Good farms near the towns can 
be bought for from 5/. to 10/. an acre, inclusive of buildings and 
improvements ; at a distance of a few miles from railway stations 
excellent land can be got for from 2/. to 4/. peracre. In the Province 
of Manitoba the pick of the agricultural land has been taken up, 
except in the northern part, but in the neighbouring Territories 
there is an abundance of first-class farming land waiting for settle- 
ment which the newcomer can obtain for little or nothing. With 
regard to the intrinsic value of the land, there are in Manitoba and 
the North-West, as in every country in the world, a variety of soils, 
some richer, some poorer; but what may be termed the characteristic 
soil of the prairie is a deep black argillaceous mould of loam, resting 
on a deep clay subsoil—the soil above all others for producing wheat, 
the soil, moreover, which stands more cropping without manure 
than any other known to agriculturists. In brief, the richest wheat 
land on the globe. The average yield in Manitoba and the Terri- 
tories for the last two years has been about twenty-five bushels to 
the acre, and this has been obtained without the use of fertilisers ; 
in highly cultivated chemically aided English farms the average is 
about thirty bushels. It must be admitted, however, that twenty- 
five bushels to the acre is too high a general average for the prairie 
country—the last two years were bumper years; it is safer to 
place the general average at seventeen or eighteen bushels per acre. 
In 1897 the average for Manitoba fell to fourteen bushels, and in 
1900 for the Territories to about ten bushels, owing to unfavourable 
seasons. A pertinent question which arises here is, What is the cost 
of an acre of wheat? Of this a careful estimate has been made by 
the Superintendent of the Dominion Government Experimental 
Farm at Brandon, Manitoba, and he brings it out at 32s. 6d., or 
7 dollars 86 cents. The various items which make up this amount 
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The particular acre experimented on gave a yield of twenty-nine 
bushels. The last item in the list of charges on the acre is based 
on two years’ rent or interest on the land at 15 dollars, at 6 per cent. 
It will thus be seen that the cost of an acre of wheat varies from 
7 to 8 dollars, after defraying all charges. If the twenty-nine 
bushels of wheat sold for no more than 50 cents, or a little over 
two shillings, a bushel, there was a net profit on the acre of above 
80 per cent. 

Manitoba and the North-West have not only rich land, easily 
worked at a comparatively low cost, but the wheat produced is of 
unusual excellence. Manitoba No. 1 Hard, as the trade phrases it, 
commands a higher price than any other quality of wheat in the 
world’s market. Of course, not all Manitoba wheat is of this grade, 
but & large proportion of it is. Of last season’s crop more than half 
was of this high standard, while of the balance more than 30 per 
cent. was what is known as No. 1 Northern, which is practically the 
highest grade in the United States. The two biggest hard-wheat 
markets in North America are Winnipeg and Minneapolis; the 
following is an analysis of the tied of wheat inspected last year at 
these two points : 
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And not only is the quality higher in the Canadian West than in 
the best States of the Union, but the yield is also greater, the 
difference in favour of the Dominion’s prairie country being from 
20 to 40 per cent. on a low average. The chief reason for this is, 
as facts have demonstrated, that as the northern limits of wheat 
production are neared the finer and more fertile the soil is found to 
be. Another reason is that the subsoil throughout the hot summer 
is kept moist by the slow melting of the deep frost of winter, the 
moisture thus supplying a constant fountain, as it were, for nourish- 
ing the roots of the plants. Another contributory element of the 
utmost importance is the large amount of sunshine experienced in 
Western Canada at the most critical time in the growth of the 
cereal. For instance, it has been ascertained that ‘from the 
15th of June to the lst of July there are nearly two hours more 
daylight in every twenty-four in Western Canada than in Ohio,’ 
a State which two years ago had a wheat crop of over thirty-three 
million bushels. 

So far in this article reference has been made in more or less 
general terms to the extent and fertility of the wheat area in the 
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West of the Dominion, but it has been shown clearly enough that 
the prairie country is potentially the Granary of the Empire. The 
question now arises, In what degree is the Dominion justified in 
calling herself the Granary of the Empire at the present time? To 
those who have read this paper attentively it can be no surprise to 
hear that the Dominion has very little justification for this claim at 
present; but it is equally true that there is no doubt whatever that 
in the future, perhaps well within the lifetime of a single generation, 
she will make it good. Witness the statistical position of Manitoba: 
In 1891 the province raised twenty-three million bushels of wheat, 
in 1901 over fifty millions, while last year she had above fifty-three 
millions, of which more than one-half was No. 1 Hard, the finest 
wheat absolutely in the world. In 1896 the cereal production 
(wheat, oats, and barley) of Manitoba and the Territories was no 
more than thirty million bushels; last year, only six years later, it 
had grown to the imposing total of 126 million bushels, and of this 
about sixty-eight millions were wheat. Of this cereal production 
an enormous proportion was available for export, and was exported 
to Liverpool and other ports. It is a splendid record of growth in 
more senses than one, and is eminently indicative of what must 
happen in the future—in the not distant future. But Canada will 
have todo far more than this to justify her claim—or, in other words, 
to meet the requirements of the United Kingdom, for this is what 
the matter comes to. As regards wheat, the requirements of the 
British Isles now annually approach a gross total of 180 million 
bushels, of which not quite fifty millions are raised by home farmers, 
the rest being supplied by foreign or colonial farmers. During 
1901 the imports of wheat, and flour calculated as wheat, amounted 
to 16,296,220 quarters, drawn from all parts of the world, but 
principally from the United States. It will thus be seen that, 
taking Canada’s wheat-production for the year 1902 as a basis, the 
Dominion might almost supply us with something like one-half of 
our wheat requirements. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that 1902 is what they call on the other side of the 
Atlantic a ‘banner’ year for Canada, the weather having been 
particularly favourable for the growth and the ingathering of the 
crop. Early frosts either came not at all, or were so slight as to do 
no damage. What a bad season in the Western wheat-fields may 
mean is shown by what occurred in 1900 when compared with 1899 
and 1901. In 1899 the cereal production of Western Canada was, 
in round figures, thirty-three millions, of which rather more than a 
half was wheat. In 1900, the cereal production was about seventy- 
four million bushels, of which over forty millions were wheat; in 1901, 
the year following the lean year, the cereal production had risen to 
110 million bushels, of which sixty-one and a-half millions were 
wheat. The wheat States of the Union which neighbour Manitoba 
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showed similar heavy fluctuations for the same years, North Dakota, 
lying immediately south of the Prairie Province, coming off worst— 
much the worst, in fact—in 1900, as her wheat production fell from 
fifty-one to thirteen million bushels. Further statistics might be 
given showing that the hard-wheat regions are ‘liable’ to vary very 
considerably as regards wheat production. It would, therefore, be 
very unwise to say that Canada is to be judged from last year’s 
fulness ; she must be judged from an average of years. Still, making 
every deduction, her capacity as a big grower of wheat is abundantly 
proved. 

The most important, the determining, consideration yet remains 
to be taken into account, and this is the absolutely certain increase 
on a vast scale of her agricultural population. In 1902 some eighty 
thousand people settled in Canada, the overwhelming majority going 
into Manitoba and the North-West to take up farm-lands. In the 
present year a tremendous effort, bound in vse nature of things to 
be fairly successful, is being made by the Dominion Government to 
add still greater volume and force to the tide of immigration flowing 
into the country. For the coming season it is estimated—the 
estimate is perhaps a sanguine one, but quite probably will be 
realised—that there will be an immigration of 200,000 into Canada, 
and mainly into her prairie country. If this rate of increase be 
maintained for two years, then the population of Manitoba and the 
North-West will more than double present figures. In Manitoba last 
year 38,000 farmers raised fifty-three million bushels of wheat. The 
rest is asum of the simplest arithmetic: twice the number of 
farmers will raise twice the number of bushels of wheat, and Mani- 
toba has room and to spare for far more than twice the number of 
farmers, This province last year had alittle more than three million 
acres under cultivation out of a cultivable area of twenty-three million 
acres. And then add to Manitoba the enormous area of arable land in 
the North-West Territories! Suppose that in the course of a few years 
—it is as inevitable as anything well can be—but suppose there are 
380,000 farmers in the Canadian West, or ten times the number of 
farmers in Manitoba to-day, what then will be the wheat yield of 
the Dominion ? What will it be when there are a million farmers? 
And there is room—plenty of room—for far more than a million 
farmers. But long before there are half a million Canada will have 
demonstrated to the world that the inscription she placed on her 
Coronation Arch was no empty, unmeaning boast. 

In conclusion, a few words about the American immigration into 
the Canadian West which appears to have disturbed some people. 
To begin with, this class of immigration has been considerable, but 
is to be welcomed because these American immigrants are first-class 
practical farmers, with capital, experience, and enterprise. Having 
sold their farms in the States for from 10/. to 20/. an acre, they 
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‘have gone into the Canadian West with the money thus realised 
and purchased farms for 2/. to 5/. an acre, in the sure and certain 
hope of rapidly improving their position. The movement is a 
natural movement; it has nothing to do with politics; it is solely 
concerned with what may be described as economic betterment. 
These Americans make good settlers and readily fall in with the 
laws, habits, and ways of the country; they cease to be Americans, 
they become Canadians; the transition is not violent, but easy, so 
there is no need for them to boggle at it—and there is no boggling. 


RosBert MAcHRayY. 





PERMANENT OFFICIALS AND NATIONAL 
INEFFICIENCY 


TuaT Ministers of the Crown shall administer the affairs of State is 
one of the fundamental principles of the British-Constitution. But 
it requires little knowledge of the multifarious duties attached to each 
public Department to understand that such a task is impossible, and 
that the principle has passed into the region of constitutional, fiction, 
meaning little more than that Ministers are directly and solely 
responsible to Parliament for the acts of officials. No Minister that 
the world has yet produced could find the time, even if he had the 
ability, to initiate, direct, guide, and superintend all the administra- 
tive and legislative work which he has to explain and defend in Parlia- 
ment. Behind the Cabinet, working in secret, are the permanent 
officials and advisers of the Government, who are the real administra- 
tors, and upon whom falls the task of discharging the labours of the 
Executive. 

In the five or six months of the year during which Parliament 
in normal times does not sit, Ministers are scattered over moors, seas, 
and Continent, and only occasionally run up to town to deal with 
some business requiring urgent attention, but they are kept well 
informed upon all important matters by the officials, and attach their 
signatures to State documents. Meanwhile, all through the recess, 
the machinery of administration goes on as smoothly as if Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet Ministers were vigilantly watching over the 
destiny of the nation. Permanent officials are left in sole charge, and 
there is scarcely a pretence of Ministerial supervision. 

During the Session members of the Government are fully 
occupied with Parliamentary business. Departmental work has to be 
done as usual, yet they spend many hours each day in answering 
questions, making speeches, listening to debates, reading the papers, 
and chatting with friends, who must always have access to them if 
they are to retain their personal and political popularity. Even if all 
social engagements, which are alluringly held out to them and their 
Wives, are shunned, the most industrious members of the Government 
cannot devote more than a few hours a day, as a rule, to purely 
official concerns. 

Vor. LIV—No. 318 325 Z 
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In every Cabinet a few exceptionally able and energetic men, like 
the late Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Brodrick, and the late Mr. Hanbury, throw their whole 
heart and mind into the work of the Departments over which they 
preside, and by dint of untiring energy obtain a masterly grasp of 
the intricate details of administration. Yet, toil as they may, even 
statesmen with rare aptitude for such herculean labours find it 
physically impossible to deal with any but the most important 
questions of the moment, and as a general rule can only give con- 
sideration to these when they have assumed a magnitude which 
compels attention. Before that stage is reached, permanent officials, 
having dealt with the proceedings from their inception, have often 
committed Ministers to a definite course of action, and it not 
infrequently happens that the political heads find it wellnigh 
beyond their power to revoke a decision already given, even if they 
think it desirable to do so. When it was rumoured that an attack 
on Kano was contemplated, Mr. Austen Chamberlain stated on the 
9th of December, 1902, in answer to a question put by Sir Charles 
Dilke, that no attack was intended. But preparations for the 
expedition had then been made without the knowledge of the 
Cabinet. The sanction of the Government was subsequently given, 
and only a mild censure was passed upon the High Commissioner for 
Northern Nigeria for not keeping the Ministry better informed. 
Should a subject provoke hostile public criticism before it is disposed 
of by officials, the Minister in charge, or the whole Cabinet, are ready 
enough to take the matter in hand, sometimes without even consult- 
ing their advisers ; but the latter is an unusual step, undertaken only 
in an emergency. 

It is necessary, incidentally, to draw a distinction between 
permanent officials at Whitehall and the Government experts. In 
accordance with the principle of ‘ Ministerial responsibility,’ which 
tends to the concealment of the real authors of the work, Ministers 
rarely draw a distinction between officials and experts when referring 
to their ‘advisers.’ They apply the term loosely to any one whose 
opinion they prefer to adopt for the time being. The expert being 
the practical and skilled man, by virtue of his knowledge and position, 
is generally supposed to be responsible for initiating or suggesting 
proposals. He may be an inspector, a commander-in-chief, or an 
agricultural expert, but nearly all his work, and especially any new 
proposal, must be submitted to permanent officials, who have no 
training in the technical branch of the subject, and who may be 
high-placed secretaries or clerks. Matters of routine are left to the 
latter, whose duty it is to see that everything is stereotyped.’ 


1 * Correspondence relating to Kano’ (Cd. 1433). 
2 Report on War Office Decentralisation (C. 8934). Evidence before Committee 
on National Expenditure. 
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Civilians rejected or approved almost every proposal of generals of 
the British Army until Mr. Brodrick replaced some of them by 
soldiers.» Mr. Balfour, conscious of the injurious effect of this 
system, in his early speeches on education reform gave as his chief 
reason for the proposed changes the vital necessity of taking educa- 
tion affairs away from the ‘hide-bound rules and regulations of 
officials of Whitehall.’ 

These civil servants, having their hands on the machinery, have 
become the real rulers of the country. If they do not oftener usurp 
the position of the Minister it is because they are not self-willed 
and the Minister is. Some are willing to meekly wait upon, and do 
the bidding of, their chief (and the result is not always satisfactory), 
but the most zealous and enlightened of them act as though they 
and not the Ministers were the responsible parties. Mr. John 
Morley, M.P., records * that the late Sir Henry Jenkyns—‘an ideal 
public servant” Lord Welby called him—‘more than once stood 
against all Mr. Gladstone’s driving powers (which was no joke),’ and 
often Ministers as well as generals and high officials are compelled to 
yield to the dogged insistence of permanent secretaries. 

It is their practice, however, whenever possible, to lay before the 
head of the Department a résumé of all despatches, the advantages 
and the disadvantages of a certain line of policy, and the criticism 
which will be offered, often putting forward alternative proposals, 
and leaving the Minister to decide which course shall be adopted,* 
but very naturally, and sometimes perhaps unintentionally, care 
is taken to present in the most favourable light that plan which 
commends itself to the ‘adviser.’ Such a course is expected and 
required from public servants, who are placed in positions which 
enable them to obtain information which could not be gleaned by 
their chiefs, except at great labour, and by a sacrifice of time which 
would hurl our system of administration into chaos. 

A candid Minister does not conceal the fact that he is merely 
the mouthpiece in Parliament of the officials. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
signalised his first appearance in the House of Commons’® as the 
representative of the Admiralty by frankly confessing that ‘on this 
and on every other matter on which I speak, I am here as the mouth- 
piece of the Lords of the Admiralty, who instruct me, and by whom 
Iam bound to be instructed, with regard to the technical matters of 
the Navy.’ Yet Mr. Arnold-Forster knows probably as much about 
the Navy and of the’departmental work as some of his ‘ instructors.’ 

No Secretary of State, perhaps, has been more ready to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to his chief adviser than Mr. Brodrick, who 
meets all the criticism directed at the administration or reform of 

* Report on Decentralisation. 


* British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Sea, by Sir H. Jenkyns. 
* Introduction of Naval Estimates, 1900. 
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the Army or War Office by declaring that he has received the approval 
of the popular Commander-in-Chief. He justifies the appointment 
of a politician as Minister for War on the ground that ‘ the military 
advice of a man like Lord Roberts would not be rejected with 
impunity by a civilian Secretary for War.’® If this reasoning be 
sound a Secretary of State must not have that practical knowledge 
which would enable Lim to test the value of the expert’s advice, and 
Lord Rosebery’s proposal that a soldier should be War Minister was 
consequently treated with contempt by Mr. Brodrick. 

The art of concealment is so complete in the Departments that it 
does not often happen that a Minister publicly reveals himself as the 
subordinate of the permanent officials. A striking example of the 
way in which the latter act without consulting the responsible Chief 
of the Department was supplied in 1900. A statement was cir- 
culated to the effect that the Post Office had determined not to 
renew the licence of the London District Messenger Company. 
Mr. Hanbury, then the official representative of the Post Office in 
the House of Commons, apparently taken unawares by the question 
put by a member of Parliament, replied that he knew nothing of the 
matter, except that three years before ‘he had reduced the Govern- 
ment royalty in order to encourage the company,’ and Lord London- 
derry, then Postmaster-General, in an interview, at the same time 
declared that the authorities had not officially intimated their 
decision not to renew the licence to carry letters. Thereupon the 
chairman of the company published the letters he had received from 
two successive permanent secretaries of the Post Office, showing that 
before and after Mr. Hanbury had ‘encouraged the company,’ the 
officials had repeatedly written that there was ‘no intention to renew 
the company’s licence.’ Yet, year after year, this minatory notice 
had been addressed to the Messengers Company without the know- 
ledge of the responsible heads, and obviously in direct opposition to 
their expressed wishes. When this revelation was made, no member 
of Parliament thought it sufficiently unusual to call for an expla- 
nation as to why the permanent secretaries should have attempted 
to ride rough-shod over the decision of Ministers. 

Such independence of action on the part of officials does not 
often come to light, owing to the fact that members of the Ministry 
insist upon interrogators giving sufficient notice of a question to 
enable the civil servant to prepare his reply and defence, which are 
at once put forward as the Minister's own. In private, however, 
these high-placed statesmen are not always reluctant to reveal the 
predominant influence of their ‘subordinates.’ A member of the 
Administration, after declaring that he could ‘not see his way to 
grant the hon. member’s request,’ has before now remarked quietly 
to the disappointed individual: ‘ You need not take the rejection of 

* Speech at Dewsbury, November 13, 1902. 
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your proposal as final. I quite agree with it, and I have only given 
the official answer; but if you repeat your question a few times I 
dare say the officials will give way in the end.’ This from the 
‘responsible’ head of a Department, supposed by the country to 
control and guide those under his authority. Time after time the 
President of the Local Government Board declared that ‘he could 
not see his way to extend the period for the repayment of loans for 
workmen’s dwellings.’ Officials stood almost alone in resisting this 
concession, but a little pressure from the public and a Parliamentary 
Committee have almost persuaded them of its feasibility.’ 

In all Departments, though the voice is that of the Minister, the 
hand is that of the official. The experienced civil servants at the 
Foreign Office, but as a rule the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
virtually control our foreign affairs, write and receive despatches, and 
instruct representatives abroad what policy they shall pursue. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs a few years ago left the country at the 
height of a grave international crisis, when we seemed on the verge 
of war with France, and permanent officials were somewhat indignant 
at the suggestion made in the press at the time that they were 
hardly competent to deal with the situation without the assistance of 
the Minister. Statements appeared in the newspapers, with all the 
phraseology of an official communiqué, to the effect that the Depart- 
meut was not so incompetent, or the machinery so imperfect, that 
the negotiations could not be conducted without the presence in 
London of the Foreign Secretary. 

The perilous dispute in March 1901 between Russia and England 
over the railway siding in Tientsin, when British and Russian troops 
were facing each other with fixed bayonets, was settled without the 
knowledge of the Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne went down to the 
House of Lords and announced that Russia had proposed the with- 
drawal of the two forces, and that ‘the Government’ had accepted 
the offer, as this was in accord with the policy of ‘the Government.’ 
Yet, an hour after this statement had been made, Mr. Balfour and 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne), when 
questioned on the subject in the Commons,* declared in the most 
emphatic terms that they ‘had not the slightest idea what statement 
had been made’ in the House of Lords, or ‘ who the Minister was 
who had made it,’ and Mr. Balfour indignantly repudiated the 
insinuation that ‘they were deliberately concealing something from 
the House.’ Members of the Government in the House of Commons 
obviously did not know, because the matter had been settled by 
permanent officials at the Foreign Office; but, by the Constitution, 
each Minister is bound to consider that what an official does is done 
with the approval of each and all of the members of the Administra- 
tion, and on the direct advice of the Cabinet. 


7 House of Commons debate, February 18, 1903. 
* March 21, 1901. 
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It fell to Lord Lansdowne’s lot to disclose another instance of the 
control of permanent officials at the Foreign Office in 1902. The 
Blue-book on Venezuela revealed the fact that the Foreign Secretary 
did not himself conduct all the negotiations between this country, 
Germany, and America on the Venezuela blockade. On the 11th of 
November three important despatches ® were sent from the Foreign 
Office to our representatives abroad on this subject, the most 
important of which was from ‘the Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. 
Buchanan,’ dated ‘Foreign Office, Nov. 11,’ and began : ‘ The German 
Ambassador informed me this evening that the German Government 
were prepared to join us in addressing a final warning to the 
Venezuelan Government,’ and the memorandum of claims made 
upon the South American Republic by the German Government was 
dated the 13th of November, 1902. Yet neither Lord Lansdowne 
nor the German Ambassador was in London on either of the dates 
given, as they were under the same roof elsewhere from the 10th of 
November to the 15th of November, and as Mr. Balfour *° has given 
@ positive and unequivocal assurance that nothing was said about 
Venezuela while the diplomats were under that roof, the only 
possible conclusion is that the permanent officials acted upon their 
own initiative with the officials of the German Embassy, and 
practically committed England to an alliance with Germany which 
roused the keenest indignation throughout the country. 

Staggering in their magnitude and multiplicity are the duties of 
the hundreds of officials in Whitehall. They decide how towns shall 
be governed, how much food shall be given to the paupers, and how 
the workhouse accounts shall be kept, how commerce shall be regu- 
lated, what ships shall be built for the nation, what drill exercise 
scholars shall have (they have just ordered that boys and girls shall 
have the same military drill), whether a murderer shall be hanged, 
how the money voted by Parliament shall be spent, what taxes are 
to be imposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how certain 
trades shall be regulated. Everything that is done, or is proposed, 
by the thousands of experts, officers, British representatives in all 
parts of the world, and administrative officials up and down the 
country, must all come under the supervision and criticism of some 
of the busy secretaries and clerks at Whitehall. All of these are 
conscientious, painstaking, and vigilant officials, who pride them- 
selves upon the scrupulous care with which they examine and watch 
the experienced men whose work and accounts come under their 
review. But though they are well trained in their own specialised 
work, few if any of them have had the technical training necessary 
to qualify them to act as arbiters in particular branches of adminis- 
tration requiring such skill and knowledge as are needed to decide 


® Blue-book Despatches, Nos. 134, 135, 136. 
© Speech at Liverpool, February 1903. 
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special subjects which come before the experts in the War Office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, or Board of Education. To take one 
example: ‘ All the business work as regards making contracts and 
so on, in the War Office and in the other public Departments, is done 
by persons who have never been engaged in commerce—that is to 
say, they have never had any experience in buying and selling in 
competition with others, and again the principal officials of the 
Board of Education have never had any training in school manage- 
ment outside the Department. 

The ambition and life-work of these officials at the head offices 
in London seem to be to get everything under their control, and 
once they have succeeded only a public scandal is effective in com- 
pelling them to release their grasp. In the inquiry on War Office 
Administration the witnesses accounted for the possession of this 
control, which binds all experts and public servants down to one hard 
and fast rule, in this way: ‘ When, after much exertion, the district 
authorities have managed to persuade the clerks at Whitehall or 
Pall Mall to give them a little control over their own work, new 
men come into the central office and try to get back into their own 
hands all the control lost by their predecessors.’ Sir Ralph Knox, 
formerly Permanent Secretary at the War Office,’ attributed this ‘ to 
an excessive zeal taken in their work,’ but its consequences are not 
always beneficial to the public service, and it is not infrequently 
disastrous, as the muddle and confusion at the War Office on the 
outbreak of the Boer War painfully demonstrated. A strong-willed 
civil servant at the central offices may deprive generals, admirals, 
and public officers of all liberty of action, and may insist upon his 
Department being consulted if an extra yard of tape or pound of suet 
is bought. As Sir Redvers Buller pointed out when the inquiry was 
held into the War Office methods, to which reference has already 
been made, the officials ‘do not like to let go out of their hands any 
power derived from a constant tying up of the generals’ (and others) 
by regulations. ‘If they did not make these regulations and see 
that every trumpery detail is carried out, gentlemen at the head 
office would have nothing to do,’ is Sir Redvers Buller’s conclusion, 
and he did not hesitate to say that the ‘tendency is rather to make 
work for them (the officials) than to save work in the Army.’ * 

‘ Official control,’ explained Sir W. F. Butler at the same inquiry, 
‘is founded on a system of traditional suspicion, the result, no doubt, 
of many cases of neglect, of incompetence, and sometimes of corrupt 
dealing, but continued long after all reasonable cause of suspicion 
has disappeared.’ Ifa case of remissness occurs, the person respon- 
sible is not sought out and punished as a warning to others; the 

" Select Committee on National Expenditure, Question 991. 


2 Evidence on War Office Decentralisation, Question 587. 
8 Jb. Question 1345, 
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entire organisation is debited with a new return or with an additional 
report, and a system of checks and counter-checks, reports and 
returns, is resorted to which results in a mass of correspondence and 
secretarial work out of all proportion to the task in hand. This 
control is common to all Departments without exception. It is the 
parent of ‘red tape.’ Ingenuity is exercised in manufacturing these 
regulations which merely hamper, in the majority of cases, the work 
of the nation and crush all initiative out of those most capable of 
directing affairs, and who are presumably put in office to discharge 
administrative functions. Nothing could be more heart-breaking 
than the futile attempts of a resourceful, conscientious, and business- 
like individual, whether in Parliament or in the public service, to 
overcome the obstacles deliberately placed in the way of progress and 
reform by officialism. 

‘Given a local agent who is fit for his post,’ said Sir W. F. Butler, 
‘he must be the best judge of how the particular needs of the 
district can be best met on the spot.’'* That applies to all public 
servants as well as generals in command. Butit is not permitted in 
England, though Mr. Brodrick is carrying out some decentralisation 
of the sort in connection with his Army Corps scheme, and it is one 
of the fundamental principles of the new Education Act. 


I constantly find (continued Sir W. F. Butler ™) such cases as the issue of a 
few chairs or of a coir-mat of an officer’s doorway become the subject of War 
Office query and examination. I have been called to account because, during 
an exceptionally hot summer, I authorised the purchase of a few straw hats at 
threepence apiece for the purpose of protecting the heads of an Ordnance Store 
working party from sunstroke, when the medical officer of the district had pro- 
tested against the exposure of the men under such conditions of heat.> The 
principle, in fact, is that it is better to lose 100/. strictly according to regulations 
than to save 10/. by the exercise of independent judgment. .. . As long as this 
work of reference and report goes on, so long will the general officers and their 
staff fail to be able to perform what I take to be their primary duties: the work 
of supervising and inspecting the outdoor training of officers and men under their 
command, Every extra hour which the general has to give in his office over 
what is not essential to the administration of his duty is so much time taken from 
his functions of training and inspecting the troops. I am certain that the work 
of training is not sufficiently done at present. I regard our young army as in- 
sufficiently trained in the most essential parts of its work. They are insufficiently 
trained in the movements of the field, in the attack and defence of positions, and 
in advance and rear guard duties. I believe that the records of the Afridi cam- 
paign (1897) are full of such instances—rear-guards mishandled, outpost duties 
unintelligently fulfilled. I would be disposed to trace any disaster we have 
suffered in the last twenty years to this cause, 


The Afridi muddle—now almost forgotten—was but the fore- 
runner of the greater muddle in South Africa, and itirequired the 


%* Evidence on War Office Decentralisation, p. 65. 
** The failure to take a similar precaution caused death and injury to a large 
number of troops on Salisbury Plain in the summer of 1900. 
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sacrifice of thousands of lives and millions of money to drive home 
the lessons preached by a few generals, and known to them all. 

To-day condemnation of the War Office methods is sanctioned by 
public opinion, but the ‘red tape’ and stupefying regulations that 
obtain there exist to a greater or less degree in every other Depart- 
ment. They are nearly all modelled on the same pattern. In civil 
administration similar devices are adopted, which stultify the efforts 
of capable public servants, damp their zeal for businesslike and 
up-to-date innovations, and thus reduce the system of administra- 
tion to a low level of efficiency. 

In the opinion of most members of Parliament who have had 
dealings with the Departments, the leading characteristic of the 
permanent official is his genius for inventing rules inconvenient to 
the public and costly to the country, for erecting barriers against 
reforms, and for strictly observing regulations that have long ceased 
to be practical. You may talk and write, argue and threaten, plead 
and bully, but the unconscionable official remains inexorable. 
The fault does not lie altogether with the civil servant. He is 
taught to observe these regulations as something sacred from the 
time of his admission to the Department. ‘ Whenever a young man 
joins this office,’ said Sir Ralph Knox, when Permanent Secretary at 
the War Office,’® ‘ whatever degree he may have taken at Oxford or 
Cambridge, I put him to learn, by the examination of accounts, the 
practical effect of the regulations.’ In each office, preserved with 
touching veneration, are elaborate and exacting codes of regula- 
tions and orders, affecting every branch of the public service, which 
are supposed to be safeguards against every possible error or accident. 
Sir W. F. Butler mentions an instance of the success of these 
regulations in connection with the fire at Dover Castle. ‘The 
reports and certificates demanded by the authorities in London with 
regard to the prevention of fire were of the most satisfactory character. 
Everybody had done his duty. The place was burned strictly according 
to regulations.’'” Noelasticity is permitted ; no deviation from rules 
is allowed without the penalty of a correspondence the length and 
character of which will deter the offender from again venturing into 
the path of expediency. Everybody finds that by conforming to the 
letter of the regulations, and accepting the decision of the gentlemen 
at Whitehall, his peace of mind is assured, and his official prospects 
perhaps improved. 

If new conditions arise for which no rule has been prepared, and 
which cannot be brought under an old one, the civil servants are 
completely at sea. When the School Boards first established higher- 
grade schools the Education Department was nonplussed, as no 
provision had been made for this branch of public education in the 
Act of Parliament. In the absence of any guiding principle the 

* Evidence before Committee on Decentralisation. »' me. 
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Department and the Treasury ignored their peculiar character, and 
continued to call them ‘elementary’ schools. They were not 
‘ officially’ recognised till 1900. When the war in South Africa 
broke out, eight members of the East Kent Yeomanry, under 
Sergeant Charles Mudford, offered their services as Mounted Infantry, 
but as there were no regulations to fit their case and ‘ unmounted 
infantry was preferred,’ the authorities would not entertain their 
offer, and they had to go out at their own expense on the chance of 
joining an auxiliary force there. Not until Lord Charles Beresford 
had threatened to haul down his flag, as a protest, in 1901, did the 
Admiralty consent to increase the ‘regulation’ supply of coals in 
the Mediterranean, which, he said in a letter to the Times, ‘ successive 
naval Commanders-in-Chief had again and again urged was in- 
adequate.’ An enormous staff is employed, not, as some think, for 
the purpose of seeing that everything calculated to benefit the 
people and promote administrative efficiency is undertaken, but in 
order to watch that no alteration whatever is made in the uniform 
system, even though death and disaster are rampant under it. The 
adhesion of the authorities to the practice of ‘arm to arm’ vaccina- 
tion, instead of insisting on the use of pure calf lymph, is an example 
of the tragedy of this principle. The introduction of Belleville 
boilers in our warships by the experts, and the refusal, for seven 
years, to hold an independent inquiry into the merits of the now 
condemned boilers, which are estimated to have cost the country 
over a quarter of a million sterling, to say nothing of the expense 
of refitting the ships with new boilers, is an instance of the waste- 
fulness of the system. And the Post Office supplies us with scores 
of comedies, Mr. F. B. Mildmay, M.P., some time ago drew the 
attention of the House to the fact that as there was a regulation that 
only certain postmen should ride when on duty, a village letter- 
carrier in Devonshire had been sternly rebuked for having used his 
own pony for the delivery of letters, though he had made no charge 
to the office. He was warned that as he was a ‘ walking’ postman 
he must not ride. 

All are ruled by King Precedent. That which has served for one 
year must serve as a guide for the next. As in Shakespeare’s 
Venice, no power 

Can alter a decree established ; 
’T will be recorded for a precedent, 


And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state. 


It is on these lines—rules of procedure, regulations, and orders— 
that the routine work of administration is done, and permanent 
secretaries are thus able to discharge the functions which really 
belong to Ministers without consulting the Parliamentary Chief. 
The political heads of the Departments, whatever their training and 
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ability, cannot know all the intricate details of the work. ‘The 
adequacy of Treasury control,’ says Mr. Chalmers, a Principal Clerk 
at the Treasury,’® ‘is a thing which requires a vast amount of know- 
ledge which practically no human being can acquire in the course of 
his official life. . . . In the case of the Army there can be no one 
man who understands the whole of the Army expenditure—it requires 
anumber of men. So again in the case of the Navy, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of one man, I do not know anybody who can be said 
to understand the whole of the naval expenditure.’ Yet the tendency 
is still to centralise everything in the Departments, and in each of 
the offices just named practically complete control is given to a 
single individual whose duty it is to supervise the work which comes 
under his branch of administration, though, as a further check, his 
transactions pass under the review of other permanent officials, and 
may even eventually reach the Minister if the matter is important 
enough.’® 

Practically the only means provided for detecting extravagance, 
waste of public money, and irregularities.is by watching that the 
official regulations are observed, and it rarely happens that mistakes 
and waste are discovered except by seeing that the regulations are 
carried out, and that the money spent in one year on a particular 
object is spent the next, or accords with Treasury sanction ; though 
by accident, or by the independent investigation of a zealous official, 
discrepancies and waste may come to light. It was in this way 
that the discovery was made that the Arsenal authorities, having 
thrown away the ashes from the brass foundries, at length decided 
to sell the waste at 3s. 4d. a ton, but on being informed by a police- 
man of its value it was sold at from 5/. to 7/. per ton.” By the same 
method it was found that a number of schools were receiving double 
grants, of course by following what seemed to be the regulations. 
‘The managers had to claim on a form which was drawn up before 
I was secretary to the Board of Education,’ said Sir George Kekewich 
before the Public Acccunts Committee,”! ‘and, looking at the form, 
I cannot say that it is one that the managers are likely to under- 
stand.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Churchill, an officer of the Army Pay 
Department, admitted in 1898 ” that ‘my staff of fourteen clerks 
cost the country 2,000/. a year, but I do not think the country 
gains a penny by our work.’ Yet it sufficed the officials to know 
that this was ‘ ordinary expenditure,’ which had received Treasury 
sanction. 

Neither Parliament nor the Cabinet supervise the work or the 
expenditure of the various Departments. That has been made 
abundantly manifest by the committees of inquiry which have been 

*® Committee on National Expenditure, Questions 442, 528. Tb. 


* Report (sixth) of Public Accounts Committee, 1902. 21 7b. Fifth Report. 
* Parliamentary Committee on War Office. 
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held. ‘Committee of Supply ’ should be utilised for the examination 
of items of expenditure, but it is used solely for the discussion of 
public and personal grievances, having little or nothing to do with 
finance. Economy and how it can be effected were never discussed 
in the House of Commons until quite recently, when the financial 
situation and heavy taxes gave members pause. Previously, and 
even now to a considerable extent, the demand has been for the 
expenditure of more money on some popular undertaking. Two 
years ago seventy millions of money was voted by Parliament with- 
out a word of discussion. Time does not permit of an exhaustive 
examination or criticism of expenditure or administration, and 
Parliament, hdving grown accustomed to leaving everything to our 
bureaucracy, has provided no other machinery for checking the 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money than that which exists in the 
Treasury and through the inquiries of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, the proceedings of which seem to be little known to our 
legislators. 

As to administration, the nation employs experts in all branches, 
but the most capable among them are subject to the authority of 
men who have no technical knowledge, and against whose ruling it 
is often useless to appeal, except by resignation ; a step taken by 
Lord Charles Beresford, in 1888, as a protest against the manner in 
which the civil authorities, without any explanation to Parliament 

. or the country, set at naught and misrepresented the views of the 
Sea Lords, and as Lord Alcester, in 1884, threatened to do unless 
further money was spent on ironclads.** Lord Wolseley, when at 
the War Office, repeatedly drew attention to the antiquated muzzle- 
loaders with which the Volunteer Artillery were, and in some places 
are still, armed—artillery useless even for practice—but Treasury 
officials would not find the money for new guns.”* 

The Minister at the head of each Department, being himself 
responsible, is bound to defend the doings of his subordinates. He 
never confesses a fault, for that would be recorded against him by 
his opponents; he puts forward the explanation of the author of the 
error, and the whole Cabinet resign if Parliament will not accept 
this defence, every member of Parliament thus incurring the penalty 
of an election for an official’s blunder or shortsightedness. But 
though the Minister be driven from office the real author of the mischief 
generally escapes scot-free, or is promoted. The last Liberal Govern- 
ment was defeated on a question of the supply of cordite, but the re- 
sponsible adviser was not censured. The Court of Inquiry on the 
administration of the Remount Department exonerated the Inspector- 
General from all blame in connection with the Remount scandals 
during the Boer war, but mentioned that ‘instances of want of 

23 Life of Mr. Childers, ii. 169. 

24 Debate in the House of Lords, March 15, 1901. 
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accuracy in his replies, and of difficulty in grasping the gist of a 
question,’ would be found ‘ on a study of his evidence, and the Court 
cannot help thinking that this disability must have been prejudicial 
to his interests in his interviews with many persons.* The 
Inspector-General was free from blame of any kind, and, of course, he 
continued at his post. No one was to blame; no one was responsible 
for all the ‘waste of money and scandals’ in connection with the 
purchase of remounts. The ramifications of each Department are 
indeed so vast, and the methods so complicated, that it is impossible 
to fix responsibility anywhere. 

Great Britain has a body of the most upright and honourable 
public servants in the world, conscientious and zealous. Yet our 
whole system is based on the principle of guarding against vulgar 
dishonesty, rather than of advancing the interests and promoting 
the well-being of the people. Permanent officials are prudent to 
a fault. Rather than run any risk involved in a new departure, 
they prefer to delay the best-prepared scheme until the public 
have grown angry. at procrastination and official obstinacy. 
Never censured by their chief for postponing a measure but haunted 
by the fear of misleading him, nervous caution and a dread 
of innovation characterise the life~ of all but a few brilliant 
functionaries, unless they are under a dauntless statesman who spurs 
them on, aud encourages them to act with courage. Mr. Chamberlain 
has made the Colonial Office—regarded as an administrative Depart- 
ment merely—one of the most important, enterprising, and successful - 
offices of the State, but before his time it was as unprogressive and 
as tightly bound by red tape as the War Office. Mr. Asquith 
wrought great changes in the Home Office, as did Mr. A. H. Dyke 
Acland in the Education Department. Unfortunately many able 
Ministers never remain long enough in one office to effect sweeping 
reforms in the Department. 

As long as our present methods of officialism exist, the only 
practical means for keeping the administrative Departments in a 
state of efficiency, and for giving the people’s representatives some 
effective control of the expenditure and administration, is by periodical 
inquiries into the conduct of affairs in each separate branch. These 
investigations should be made by a selected number of members of 
Parliament, constituted like, but having wider powers than, the 
Committee of Public Accounts, whose duty it would be to see not 
only that the official work is done efficiently, but that nothing is left 
undone. 

Whenever such inquiries have been held, the revelations made 
have astonished all men ; regulations that only the Jeast progressive 
nation would tolerate, carelessness that baffles the mind, orders 
which are suited for a comic opera, crowd the reports. The business 

3 Report of the Court of Inquiry (Cd. 993), p. 33. 
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of each Department is so overwhelming that it is ridiculous to 
pretend that one or two members of the Government, in addition 
to their other Parliamentary tasks, can initiate, supervise, and guide 
the work of men in every part of the country, see that nothing is 
lacking, and that no errors are committed. If democracy is to have 
a fair trial, a committee of chosen representatives should assist each 
Minister, and in this way prevent permanent officials putting every- 
body in leading-strings. 

Such committees, if they are to be of the highest value to the 
public and the Government, should include in their constitution 
members of both sides of the House best qualified by training and 
experience in public life or business to deal with the subjects which 
would come under their review. It is open to question whether any 
Opposition would abandon its love of hostility so far as to lend its 
most brilliant men for such a purpose, or that a Government would 
allow opponents to keep watch over them and learn what was going 
on. But these difficulties have been overcome in the case of the 
Public Accounts Committee, which does useful work in examining 
accounts, though its functions and opportunities are unduly 
restricted. 

An arrangement of this kind would not, or should not, lessen 
Ministerial responsibility, for Ministers would then, as now, have to 
answer for all the work of the Administration. It should be the duty 
of members of Parliament to assist in this way, and it has yet to be 
proved that they would not gladly avail themselves of the privilege 
if it were within their power to grasp it. Certain functions would 
be assigned to each of the committees. Their task would be to 
examine accounts and estimates more minutely and searchingly than 
is possible now ; to assist in the settlement of disputes between the 
various Departments, which are now often left to permanent officials 
themselves ; to investigate important complaints made in Parliament 
or reaching the office ; to consider fresh proposals, and even to suggest 
departmental reforms. Their work would not be complete unless 
they furnished reports to the House of Commons, and opportunities 
were given the House to discuss these communications. Committees 
of this character would a:t in civil affairs as an investigating and 
intelligence, or ‘thinking,’ Department. There is an entire absence 
of party spirit or prejudice in the proceedings of the Committee of 
Public Accounts, the members of which are drawn from all sections 
of the House of Commons, and the chairman of which is always a 
member of the Opposition ; and there should be no reason to suppose 
that other committees similarly constituted for other duties would 
not be equally judicious and practical. Such a series of committees 
should prove helpful to any Government, and would confer lasting 
benefits upon the country. 

J. Byers MaxweEL. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET’s visit to England is one of those events the far- 
reaching importance of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that it has opened up for the people 
of this country a new era in the domain of our foreign policy ; or 
shall I say a revival of an old system which still lingers in the 
memory of those of us who have passed middle age? We have once 
more seen questions of foreign policy taken out of the hands of 
statesmen by the people themselves. Those of us whose memories 
go back to the middle of the last century can remember the days 
when it was not so much by the ideas of English Ministers as by the 
voice of the British people that the opinion of the country was 
declared on the relations of Great Britain and foreign States. When 
Marshal Haynau was violently mobbed in the East End because 
he was believed to have ordered the flogging of Hungarian women, 
diplomatists and statesmen of all parties stood aghast, but not even 
so powerful a Minister as Lord Palmerston dared to set himself in 
opposition to the man in the streets, and Austria was compelled to 
recognise the fact that she could not hope for the friendship of 
England while she pursued her odious system of administration. 
It was the people, not the Government, that welcomed Kossuth when 
he sought refuge on our shores, and it was popular enthusiasm, 
inspired, it is true, by the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, that made 
this country the unwavering friend of Italy in her straggle for 
freedom and unity. I need not cite further instances of the way 
in which the nation, from time to time, has taken the bit between 
its teeth and compelled its statesmen to do its bidding, in order to 
establish my point. Only one other incident need be mentioned to 
show what the influence of public opinion on questions of foreign 
affairs was in this country fifty years ago. When Lord Palmerston 
made haste to give Louis Napoleon the recognition of England after 
the cowp d’état of the 2nd of December, he was speedily made to feel 
that he had gone beyond the limits which in those days were permitted 
to Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and his fall, though nominally brought 
about by his infringement of the royal prerogative, was in reality 
the consequence of his disregard of public opinion. It has seemed 
339 
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of late years to many of us that we should never again see the 
English nation in the position which it then occupied in Europe, 
when it was loved or hated, feared or admired, not by reason of the 
despatches of Foreign Secretaries but because of those demonstrations 
and utterances in which the people as a whole spoke their minds on 
questions of high policy. 

Once again, however, in the case of President Loubet’s visit, we 
have seen the nation stepping forward to speak for itself on a matter 
which closely affects both its own interests and the peace of the 
world. No one can doubt that the remarkable success of it was 
due in the first instance to the action of the King, who, correctly 
interpreting the national feeling, determined to act as its repre- 
sentative, first in visiting Paris, and secondly in inviting M. Loubet 
to come to London as the guest of this country. It was a wise 
and kingly act, and it met with abundant reward. But not even 
the King, wielding all the power of the monarchy, could have made 
the President’s visit the brilliant success that it actually was, if 
he had not been backed up by the voice of the nation. President 
Loubet’s short visit was a crowded round of Court festivities and 
brilliant entertainments. But it was in the streets of London 
rather than at Buckingham Palace or the Guildhall that the seal was 
set upon the incident and its success established beyond dispute. 
The people of Great Britain—and one may hope also the people 
of France—are weary of the long estrangement between the two 
neighbouring countries which have so much in common, so much 
of mutual sympathy and liking, and so many business ties. 

Even if France does not as yet fully realise all that it meant, 
the depth and reality of the sentiments which inspired our great 
popular demonstration, the President himself did not fail to do so, 
as was proved when in his farewell message to the King he boldly 
used the words ‘ France the friend of England.’ So once more we 
have seen the British people, led on this occasion by their monarch, 
stepping into the arena of foreign affairs and declaring for them- 
selves, without any diplomatic intermediaries, their own policy 
towards a foreign State. We cannot of course expect that the 
Presidential visit will remove all the causes of difference between us. 
It is here, in delicate and complicated negotiations, that statesmen 
and diplomatists have to do their work. But everybody versed in 
public affairs knows how the task of negotiation is lightened when 
it is conducted in an atmosphere of conciliation and friendliness. 
Such an atmosphere, we may hope, has now been created between 
Great Britain and France. We shall not for the future negotiate 
with loaded pistols on the table. The statesmen of each country 
will know that behind them they have a public opinion which desires 
peace and good will to prevail, and this knowledge will give them 
courage to tackle even the most difficult problems with the con- 
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fidence that they can find a solution forthem. July 1903 ought to 
mark the beginning of new and better days so far as the relations of 
these two great countries are concerned. 

I have spoken of the part taken by his Majesty in this 
memorable event. Both nations owe King Edward a debt of 
gratitude for the foresight, the kindliness, and the clear perception 
of national feeling which led him to take the initiative in the 
transaction. The success that has crowned his efforts has un- 
questionably strengthened the influence of the monarchy, and has 
made the country feel that in the Crown it has a reserve force that 
may be used upon occasion greatly to the public advantage. His 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland, which has marked the close of the month, 
provides another instance of the legitimate influence of the monarchy 
and of the way in which it may be employed for the public good. 
It is an open secret that for months past the King has taken a keen 
interest in the political situation in Ireland, and that all his efforts 
have been directed towards the settlement of those social questions 
which have so long demanded the attention of statesmen. The 
Irish members have made public allusion to the fact, and there 
is therefore no need to shrink from referring to it. His Majesty 
cannot have failed to feel the strange anomaly by which in one 
portion of his dominions he was debarred from the loyal and 
enthusiastic welcome which he would be certain to receive every- 
where else. The anomaly is older than even he possibly imagines. 
‘How comes it that the King is never the richer for Ireland?’ was 
the historic question propounded by the Kilkenny Parliament some 
five centuries ago. It is a question that has troubled both kings 
and peoples ever since. Forty years ago I heard Mr. Bright take 
this question for the text of a wonderful speech delivered in the 
Rotunda in Dublin, at a time when Fenianism was rampant, and 
when, although men did not know it, we were about to enter upon 
one cf the darkest and dreariest periods in the history of the two 
countries. Little wonder that King Edward, since his accession, 
has been forced to put afresh the inquiry propounded by the 
Kilkenny Parliament, and to ask how it is that he, ruler of a 
world-wide Empire, should have at his own doors, within a few hours’ 
distance from his palace gates, a country where his presence might 
not secure for him a welcome, and where loyalty to bis rule, as dis- 
tinguished from his person, is openly disclaimed. How far his 
Majesty’s interest in the Irish question has affected the policy of 
the Government I am wholly unable to say. But one thing at 
least is certain, and that is that a new spirit seems to have entered 
into Irish administration during the last twelve months, and that 
the representatives of the people of Ireland and his Majesty’s 
Government have been brought into much closer and more cordial 
relations than any which have existed since the days of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s last Administration. It is useless to deny the fact 
that Great Britain has had to pay a heavy price for the new policy 
of conciliation. Nothing can remove from the Land Purchase Bill 
the many blemishes which disfigure it. But now that the Bill 
itself, skilfully engineered by Mr. Wyndham, has passed through 
the House of Commons, the only wise course open to politicians of all 
parties is to make the best of it, and to recognise the fact that, how- 
ever heavy may be the price, we shall get a precious return if, by means 
of this measure, the land war in Ireland is at last brought to an end. 

One thing at least has been made clear to everybody during the 
past month. That is that both the Government and the Irish 
members were determined to pass the measure through its conten- 
tious stages before his Majesty set forth on his State visit to the 
sister country. This was happily accomplished, so that the King was 
able to enter Dublin as the bearer of a great boon for the Irish 
people. At the moment at which I write the visit is still in most 
successful progress. The time may come during the present reign 
when the monarch will be always as certain of a loyal welcome in 
Dublin as in Edinburgh. When that happy day arrives it will be 
impossible to deny to Edward the Seventh his full share in the great 
work of pacification in which so many of our greatest and worthiest 
statesmen have laboured for generations, and laboured, alas! so long 
in vain. 

This Irish visit of the King and Queen has had an indirect 
influence upon the general course of politics. A few weeks ago, 
when the House of Commons met after the Whitsuntide recess, it 
seemed as though a Ministerial crisis were imminent, and the possi- 
bilities of an immediate dissolution were freely discussed. But, even 
if they had no other reasons for wishing to defer this last resort of 
politicians, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues seem to have decided that 
at all costs a crisis must be avoided until his Majesty had completed 
his Irish journey. Accordingly, to the confusion of political prophets 
of all classes, we have seen the Government going on during the 
past month in its accustomed path, just as if nothing out of the way 
had happened, and we were not on the brink of a political convulsion 
of the most serious description. It is a strange spectacle which we 
have been witnessing, and which we seem condemned to witness for 
at least another month. The country has been told on the highest 
authority that in October the flood-gates will be opened and the 
whole land covered with the turbulent billows of political controversy. 
The cleavage of one party at least will apparently be complete. 
The members of the Cabinet who have repudiated the policy pro- 
pounded by Mr. Chamberlain have not recanted their opinions, nor 
has Mr. Chamberlain given any sign of a desire to draw back. 
Everywhere the country is agitated on a question which affects 
its most vital interests, but nowhere as yet have the combatants come 
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to close quarters, and the divided Cabinet continues to meet at the 
same council board, to sit on the same bench, and to pursue its 
way as though an unbroken harmony prevailed among its members. 
The blessed word ‘Inquiry’ is the foundation upon which this 
unique concordat has been founded. Everybody in the Ministry 
has agreed that an inquiry into our tariff, as it affects the relations 
of this country with the Colonies, may be held with advantage. 
But in spite of the pressing questions of Lord Rosebery and others, 
nothing definite as to the nature of that inquiry or the means by 
which it is to be carried on has been made known. The country 
is virtually asked to close its eyes and open its mouth, and wait for 
what may or may not be offered to it in the shape of food. And on 
this basis Ministers have quietly hung up the real controversy, and, 
as I have said, are going about their business as if they were wholly 
unconscious of the fact that in a few weeks’ time they will be flying 
at each other’s throat, fighting over the question of the taxation of 
the nation’s food. It is clearly part of their agreement that they 
are to make no speeches whilst the concordat lasts, and even Mr. 
Chamberlain’s impetuosity has been so far curbed that he confines 
his utterances to occasional letters to those correspondents who have 
been from time immemorial the most valued allies of statesmen who 
wish to explain themselves. 

In the meantime, however, we have seen one singular pheno- 
menon. The House of Commons, like the country as a whole, has 
been no party to the Ministerial concordat. It has not surren- 
dered its freedom of speech as the members of the Cabinet have 
done, and, as we all know, it feels very deeply upon the question 
which is about to be submitted to the nation. Yet the month has 
gone by without anything in the shape of a full Parliamentary 
debate on the topic of which everybody is thinking. In the House 
of Lords we have had excellent little debates upon some of the 
minor aspects of the question, debates which have shown that in 
that Chamber at least the Opposition is absolutely united in hostility 
to the Colonial Secretary’s schemes. But in the House of Commons 
not even this relief to the prevailing tension has been permitted. 
Although the Duke of Devonshire and other spokesmen of the 
Government have proclaimed their wish for universal inquiry and 
discussion, the Prime Minister has set his face sternly against that 
most valuable of all means of instructing the public—a set debate in 
the House of Commons. Only upon one condition will he tolerate 
such a debate, and that is a condition which, whether he liked it or 
not, he would be compelled to accept. If Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as official leader of the Opposition will raise the question 
in such a manner as to make his motion one of want of confidence 
in the Government, then Mr. Balfour must of necessity yield, and 
the debate will take place. But, to the surprise and even con- 
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sternation of a large proportion of the Opposition, this is just what Sir 
Henry—acting, it is said, in strict harmony with the views of the 
other leading members of the Opposition—refuses to do. Much 
pressure has been brought to bear upon him in order to induce him 
to change his attitude; but he is sternly obdurate, and he is backed 
up by the whole front bench. 

Various strategical reasons are assigned for this refusal on the 
part of the leaders of the Opposition to take the only means whereby 
they can get the opportunity of raising the desired debate. By 
making the question one of confidence in the Government, we are 
told, they will ensure for the latter a large majority in the division 
lobby, made larger still, probably, by the votes of the Irish allies of 
Ministers. But it is strange that this reason should weigh with 
men who know that a Ministry with a majority behind it can at any 
time induce the House to vote black white. The country, if it gota 
really good debate on the Chamberlain propositions, would weigh the 
arguments rather than votes which are given almost automatically. 
It does not seem therefore that this reason is sufficient to account 
for the inaction of the Opposition. Another theory, which is perhaps 
more credible, is that some agreement has been arrived at with Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and the other Unionist free-traders by which 
these gentlemen are to be spared the painful necessity of voting 
against their own Ministry. But here comes in the strangest 
feature of this strange situation. That is, that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach has himself asked for a night on which to raise the great 
question, and has been refused in the curtest manner by the Prime 
Minister. This I believe to be an almost unprecedented incident in 
the history of Parliament. A statesman who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the present Government twelve months ago, 
who is Father of the House of Commons, and who has been 
leader of the Conservative party in that Chamber, is refused an 
opportunity of raising a debate on the most critical question of the 
day by his ex-colleague, the present Prime Minister! There is only 
one inference to be drawn from this refusal, which is as distasteful to 
Unionists as it is to Liberals. It is that Mr. Balfour shirks dis- 
cussion and is afraid to meet the weight of argument which the 
Conservative upholders of free trade will bring to bear upon the still 
undefined proposals of the Colonial Secretary. There are some, 
indeed, who say that the reason not only for the concordat in the 
Cabinet, but for the inaction of the leaders of the Opposition and the 
refusal of Mr. Balfour to allow any full debate on the tariff question, 
is the overpowering personal influence of Mr. Chamberlain. Those 
who hold this view do not hesitate to declare that his opponents are 
afraid to meet him in open fight, and that in sheer dread of his 
powers as a political gladiator they are letting things go by default 
until the moment when everybody will be forced to fight in the 
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mélée of a General Election. It is inconceivable that a doctrine so 
humiliating to Parliament and to our public men should ever have 
been seriously propounded. Yet there are not a few who hold it, a 
fact which illustrates vividly the extraordinary position that Mr. 
Chamberlain, in virtue of his unflinching courage and his unbroken 
self-assurance, has succeeded in creating for himself. 

The Colonial Secretary has not been uniformly happy, however, 
in his treatment of the question he has made his own. On one 
occasion at least, in speaking at the Constitutional Club, he fell into 
a blunder so great that it would have damned most controversialists. 
He spoke of our colonists as individually taking 10/. worth of our 
products every year. The exaggeration of the actual sum—barely 
one third of the amount named by Mr. Chamberlain—was so great 
that it staggered everybody. It apparently proved that the Colonial 
Secretary has not even yet thought out his own policy or fortified 
himself with the facts upon which alone-it can be safely based. 
Apparently he will have to leave to other hands the task of de- 
fending his proposals from the economic point of view. But 
this will not trouble a man of his brilliant audacity and resource- 
fulness. It is not to political economy, or even to the facts of our 
past history, that Mr. Chamberlain really wishes to appeal. He 
knows full well that the weight of the experts, the authorities in 
economics, is against him. So he turns his back upon a dreary 
science and a dead past, and looks for arguments in the life, the 
prejudices, the passions of to-day. No man has so keen an eye as 
Mr. Chamberlain for the questions that are for the moment upper- 
most in men’s minds and that move their pulses most quickly. He 
showed this in 1900 when he insisted upon making the war the 
one question at the general election, and succeeded in inducing 
the majority of the voters to believe that every opponent of the 
Government was an enemy of his own country and a friend of 
his country’s foes. To-day he insists upon mixing up the question 
of the taxation of bread with that of German arrogance, and every- 
body who has felt the pinch of German competition or resented the 
clumsy insolence of German diplomatic methods is called upon to 
rally to his standard. Regard for the safety and unity of the 
Empire is another popular sentiment that he has pressed into his 
service, and all true Imperialists are exhorted to stand by his side. 
Appealing thus to prejudices and sentiments that are most deeply 
rooted in the British nature, it is perhaps not surprising that he can 
afford to treat the arguments of economists with indifference, and to 
produce statistics so wildly inaccurate that even schoolboys can 
hardly be deceived by them. Whether he will succeed in his great 
attempt to turn the nation from the old path which it has followed 
80 long, with results so happy, it is too soon to say; but the next 
General Election, however it may result, will at least teach us to 
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what extent the character of the electorate has changed in recent 
years, and by what methods it can best be approached in the 
future. The open hostility of the cotton trade in Lancashire and 
that of his own brother in Birmingham are not happy omens for 
the Colonial Secretary. 

For the present the work of organising for the great battle that 
is impending is being actively carried on. Mr. Chamberlain has 
naturally been most active and energetic in this work. He has 
formed his League and it is spreading its manifestoes broadcast over 
the country. It is spreading them so freely, in fact, that more than 
one supporter of the Government has felt constrained to complain 
that he has been attacked in his own constituency by those who 
speak in the name of a member of the Ministry which he supports. 
Mr. Chamberlain knows more of electioneering tactics than, 
probably, any other man alive. The colleague of Mr. Schnadhorst 
in the old Birmingham days, he has nothing to learn from the 
political organisers of to-day, and he is putting forth all his 
strength and all his resources in the struggle on which his 
political future depends. On his side at least there will be neither 
sloth nor carelessness in the conduct of the fight. On the other side 
the forces are apparently being marshalled more slowly and moving 
more ponderously; but the forces themselves are formidable, and 
when they are fairly brought into the field even Mr. Chamber- 
lain may find that he has met his match in his opponents. The 
Liberal party stands almost to a man for free trade and against the 
Chamberlain proposals. A new association has been formed within 
its ranks for the purpose of carrying on the contest, and subscriptions 
are pouring into its coffers on a scale which reminds one of the Free 
Trade League of sixty years ago, and the historic bazaar at Covent 
Garden. Nor are the Unionist opponents of the new policy behind 
their Liberal colleagues. It is true that their movements are 
necessarily retarded by the concordat which prevents some of the 
most influential of their number from taking any active part in the 
operations ; but they are preparing literature and a plan of campaign 
which will undoubtedly hit Mr. Chamberlain hard in some directions. 
One question of paramount interest is as to the future of the 
Conservative party organisation and the Primrose League. Will 
they be captured by Mr. Chamberlain or his opponents? One is 
loth to indulge in unnecessary predictions, but if I were compelled 
to prophesy I should certainly, in this matter, back Mr. Chamberlain, 
the darling of so many Primrose garden parties, rather than the 
Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Ritchie. 

It is a striking and even a picturesque spectacle that is offered to 
us by all this hubbub of preparation for the coming struggle. We 
cannot say as yet how far the great mass of the people is affected 
by the tumult that already rages in the lobbies and the clubs. 
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There are people speaking out, it is true, here and there, now on one 
side and now on another, but their utterances are sporadic and not 
to be trusted as safe guides to the course of the campaign. The 
Chambers of Commerce are divided, many manufacturers, hit by 
foreign competition, welcoming the idea of an inquiry into a system 
from which they conceive that they are suffering. The trades 
unions, so far as I have seen, are unanimous in their opposition to 
the new policy, denouncing any tax upon bread as a crime against 
humanity. But we have only witnessed affairs of outposts so far. 
The armies have yet to take the field. 

Parliament, condemned to silence upon the only question that 
really interests it, has been dealing industriously with the Irish 
Land Bill, the London Education Bill, and the Estimates. Re- 
garding the first measure I need add little to what I have already 
said. There was a moment when it seemed possible that the Bill 
might be wrecked by the determination of the Irish members to 
exact the uttermost farthing from the British Exchequer. But 
by a judicious blending of firmness and conciliation Mr. Wyndham 
succeeded in getting his Bill through Committee, and received as 
his reward the effusive compliments of the men who have so long 
regarded all Irish Secretaries as their natural enemies. No one 
can deny that the compliments paid to Mr. Wyndham are well 
deserved. By this performance he has made his mark in Parliament 
and established his reputation both as administrator and statesman. 
Yet when one thinks of the statesmen of the first rank who have 
preceded him in the office he now holds, and of the failure which 
attended their efforts to establish an understanding with the Irish 
representatives, one cannot but feel that good fortune has had as 
much to do with Mr. Wyndham’s success as his conspicuous ability. 
If he had been the Irish Secretary in a Liberal Government he 
would still have had to fear the reception of his measure by the 
House of Lords; but being what he is, he can face the situation 
with confidence and look forward to the time when this revolutionary 
Bill will find its place upon the Statute-book. The London 
Education Bill—altered in many important provisions since its first 
introduction and altered almost entirely for the better—has been 
passed through all its contentious stages in the House of Commons. 
The great blot upon it—the abolition of the London School Board— 
still remains; but the Bill is something very different from the 
absurd measure which was presented to Parliament at the beginning 
of the Session, and though the next Parliament will probably amend 
it still further, there is no doubt that in its main lines it represents 
the principles of the scheme under which the educational system 
of London will in future be conducted. None the less will the 
policy of the Government with regard to education be hotly opposed 
by the Liberal party in the coming General Election. The ‘ passive 
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resistance’ policy has been carried into effect in many parts of the 
country, and though it has led in few cases to anything like 
turbulence or popular excitement, it cannot be doubted that it will 
have a real influence upon the result when the electors are free to 
express their opinions through the ballot-box. In the meantime 
@ great concession has been made to the supporters of a purely 
secular system of education by the regulation of the Education 
Department allowing children, where the parents desire it, to attend 
school after the time allotted to religious instruction. It will be 
for the parents to decide whether they will avail themselves of this 
provision. Probably most of them will be too apathetic to make 
use of it; but if sectarian controversies run high and political 
passions are imported into the discussion, we may see a wholly 
unexpected change in the conditions of national education, and the 
secular system may find itself established upon firm ground. 

The Bill for regulating the use of motor cars on the highways, 
which Ministers introduced in deference to the practically unanimous 
demand of the public, has passed through the House of Lords and 
will undoubtedly become law. It does not go so far as some of the 
opponents of ‘ lightning traffic’ on our public roads desire. It has, 
however, fixed a maximum speed in towns, and it provides against 
reckless driving and inflicts adequate penalties upon drivers who are 
unmindful of the public safety. Upon the whole it must be regarded 
as a distinct step in the right direction, and is certainly the most useful 
legislative achievement of the month. In the debates upon Supply 
the most important announcement was that made by Mr. Brodrick 
during the consideration of the Army Estimates. This was that for 
the future a force of 25,000 men will be kept in South Africa. Mr. 
Brodrick has thus yielded to the pressure brought to bear upon him 
by the small group of Army reformers in the House of Commons, and 
@ new breach has been effected in his ill-starred scheme of Army re- 
organisation. In the debates on the Navy Estimates Mr. Arnold- 
Forster announced the decision of the Admiralty to withdraw the 
subsidies to cruisers, for the right to use them in time of war, which 
have been paid for some years past. The reasons for this step are 
obvious and substantial. 

The proposed foundation of an ‘English Charlottenburg,’ or 
technical college, in London, which Lord Rosebery announced at the 
close of last month, has excited deep interest among the friends of 
education. The funds for the erection of the necessary buildings, 
amounting to 500,0001/., are to be provided through private liberality 
the chief gifts coming from the firm of Wernher, Beit & Co. Steps 
are to be taken to secure other funds for the endowment of the 
College, but Lord Rosebery on behalf of the donors has asked that 
the London County Council should contribute a sum of 20,000/. a 
year towards the maintenance of the educational work of the College. 
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This the Council has in general terms expressed its readiness to do, 
subject to certain conditions. It thus seems probable that, so far 
as London is concerned, one of the gravest defects in our educational 
system will, before many years have passed, be removed. It is 
understood that the new College will be erected on a portion of the 
site at South Kensington acquired by the Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition—a site which is partly occupied already by a group 
of educational institutions almost unique in character. If the 
expectations of the founders of the new scheme are realised, the re- 
proach which has so long rested upon us with regard to technical 
education will be removed, and London will have no need to fear 
comparison with any other city in Europe. 

Demonstrations of good will on the part of this country to foreign 
States and peoples have by no means been confined to the welcome 
given by London to President Loubet. During the latter part of the 
month we received a visit of French deputies anxious to promote 
the cordial relations of the two countries and to make the system 
of international arbitration a reality. These gentlemen came in 
response to an invitation from a number of English members of 
Parliament, and they were received with enthusiasm by their 
brother legislators. Once more the King showed his deep sympathy 
with the movement which the visitors represented, and an inter- 
change of Parliamentary amenities which would have been impossible 
a few months ago served to illustrate the new order of things which 
dates from his Majesty’s visit to Paris. A private visit of the 
Khedive to London can hardly be counted among public events, but 
the cordial welcome which he received from all classes, and the 
royal hospitality of which he was the recipient, served to give 
a certain degree of importance to his sojourn among us. Of 
greater note, however, was the visit of the United States European 
squadron to Spithead. The squadron was on its way back from Kiel, 
whither it had been sent to salute the German flag and to receive 
the congratulations of the Emperor William. Rather unfortunately, 
its arrival in English waters coincided with the visit of President 
Loubet to London. But this fact was not allowed to interfere with 
the spontaneous warmth of the welcome with which it was received, 
not only by the King and the official representatives of our own 
Navy, but by the public. His Majesty entertained the officers of the 
squadron at dinner, and at Portsmouth they were the subjects of a 
genuine popular reception. There is now, happily, nothing novel in 
the fraternisation of English and American sailors, but this visit of a 
squadron of the Republican fleet to our shores emphasised the fact 
that, whatever new friendships the two countries may make, they do 
not mean to allow the good will which happily inspires both nations 
to be in any way weakened. 

The United States Government has given fresh evidence during 
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the month of its determination to play its part as one of the great 
Powers of the world in all matters affecting the welfare of civilised 
mankind. The shocking outrages upon the Jewish population of 
Kischeneff, which have excited the indignation of all but the most 
hardened of anti-Semites, moved profoundly the large Jewish com- 
munity of the United States. They prepared an address to the Czar 
beseeching his protection for their unfortunate co-religionists, and 
they asked the Secretary of State at Washington to procure the 
transmission of this document to his Majesty. As usual on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the newspapers intervened in their own 
fashion in the negotiations between the diplomatists. But they 
cannot have done very much harm, ffor it was obvious from the 
first that the Emperor of Russia would be compelled to refuse to 
receive any communication from foreigners affecting the internal 
affairs of his own country. The embarrassment which might have 
been caused by the importation of the Washington Cabinet into the 
incident was happily lessened, if not entirely removed, by the admir- 
able tact of Mr. Hay. Russia has been shown that she has estranged 
the sympathies not only of the people but of the Government of the 
country with which she is so anxious to stand weil, and though the 
address of the American Jews will not reach the hands of the Czar, 
its influence, we may reasonably hope, will be seen in the future 
dealings of Russian officials with a cruelly persecuted race. In 
another question raised between the Governments at Washington 
and St. Petersburg, Mr. Hay seems to have secured a legitimate and 
signal triumph. This is in obtaining from Russia a direct under- 
taking that two new treaty ports shall be opened in Manchuria. 
The Russian grip upon that province has not been weakened. It 
has indeed been made still stronger as the result of a remarkable 
meeting of high Russian officials and experts at Port Arthur, for the 
purpose of arranging for an adequate system of administration. But 
whilst Russia has been taking her own course in China, without 
regard to the protests of Chinese officials or her own promises, the 
Washington Cabinet has been firmly and continuously impressing 
upon the Ministry at St. Petersburg the necessity for the fulfilment 
of its pledges with regard to the open door. This policy has at last 
been successful, an arrangement having been come to between Mr. 
Hay and Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador to America, under 
which two ports, said to be Mukden and Ta-tung-Kau, are to be 
opened. Mr. Hay deserves hearty congratulations upon having 
achieved a greater success than that which has been scored by any of 
the diplomatists of Western Europe, nor will those congratulations be 
less sincere because the United States Government has absolutely 
refused to listen to the Russian proposal that America should enjoy 
special and exclusive privileges in Manchuria, and has insisted that 
the open door policy shall be applicable to all nations. 
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Very early in the month it was announced that the Pope when 
walking in the Vatican gardens had been suddenly attacked by a 
severe chill, and within a few hours it was known that the life of the 
venerable Pontiff was in extreme danger. The last sacraments of 
his Church were administered, and all the preparations made which 
ancient tradition prescribes in the case of the demise of the head of 
the Roman Communion. Yet in spite of his great age, Leo the 
Thirteenth developed an almost marvellous recuperative force, and 
rallied again and again after his own doctors had expressed their 
belief that his end was imminent. It was not until the 20th of 
July that the end came, and that the Pope, after bravely battling 
for more than a fortnight with mortal sickness, passed away. He 
died as he had lived, calmly and courageously, conscious always 
of his unique position in the Catholic world, but blending so 
much of personal sweetness of character with his determination to 
uphold the dignity of his great office as to silence all carping 
voices. His death is of course an event which mainly concerns 
the members of his own Church and the Government of Italy. 
But it is one that cannot be witnessed by Protestant States without 
emotion. Leo the Thirteenth was elevated to the Pontificate 
unexpectedly, as has been the case with most of his predecessors. 
But he justified the choice of the College of Cardinals by the way 
in which he used his great authority. Essentially a man of peace, 
he exerted himself more than once to effect a reconciliation between 
nations and classes that seemed to be drifting into war; and if, 
from our Protestant point of view, he has left no memorable 
achievement to be recorded on the page of history, he has, at all 
events, lived worthily and blamelessly both as Pope and as man. 
It is too soon to speak of his successor, though rumour is busy 
with possible names. The intrigues which attend the making of a 
Cabinet in constitutional countries have their counterpart in the 
incidents of a Papal election, and no one can speak confidently as 
to the successor of Pope Leo until his name has actually been given 
forth from the Vatican. What political changes in Italy may 
follow the demise of the Pontiff, or what effect the event may have 
on the relations of the Quirinal and the Vatican, cannot as yet be 
said. Whether the fiction of ‘the prisoner of the Vatican’ is to 
be kept up during another Papal reign cannot be determined until 
after the new Pope is installed. 

The other deaths of the month do not include any name of the 
first importance, though that of Mr. Whistler, the American artist 
long resident in Europe, does not fall far short of that category. 
Mr. Whistler had genius in abundance, and might have been a 
distinguished writer—as he was undoubtedly a distinguished wit— 
if he had not preferred to be a painter. His eccentricity occasionally 
brought him into collision with that public opinion for which he 
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had so supreme a contempt, but on the whole he got on very well 
even with the Philistines whom he despised. Mr. W. E. Henley 
had written some very genuine poems, but his work as a poet was 
unequal, and but little of it remarkable. His literary criticisms 
would have been more highly appreciated if they had not been so 
unmistakably influenced by a temperament that was almost savage 
in its truculent vigour and egotism. Mr. Henley was happy in 
attracting to himself a considerable body of ardent admirers who 
secured for him a hearing from that outer world which he held as 
much in contempt as Mr. Whistler himself did. His name is hardly 
one, however, that will live in our literary annals. Sir Joshua 
Fitch was one of those admirable public servants to whose unob- 
trusive and unremitting work this country owes so much more than 
it does to the showy politicians of platform and Parliament. 


Wemyss REI. 
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